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CHAPTER I. 



At -this period the newspapers stated the result of a trial in 
the ecclesiastical court to be in Colonel Dormer's favor, so as 
to admit of the act of parliament for the divorce from his 
wife: in consequence of this, he immediately addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Mordaunt, in which he enclosed one for Mary. • 

With pain did the former perceive that his daughter must 
again have her feelings tortured by a man who had attempted 
so deeply to injure her ; for, whatever his hopes and wishes 
might be on the subject, he was resolved that her answer should 
wise from her own unbiassed judgment alone. 

Soon after the discovery of the abduction of Mary, Colonel 
Dormer had written to her father, making such apologies and 
excuses as his ingenuity could devise for the ^ine of conduct 
he -had pursued, which he attributed to the, violence of his 
love — the fear lest Mary should hear that he ^s already mar- 
ried, and, consequently, for ever discard him. To this he add- 
ed, though untruly, that he was then in expectation of an im- 
mediate divorce, when his projected union would have become 
legal. These, and various other excuses, some true and others 
the reverse, had been made, concluding the whole with an ac- 
knowledgment that his fear of losing her whom he adored had, 
he believed, for a time affected his reason ; but, now that it 
had resumed its equilibrium, he saw the culpability, the crimi- 
nality, of his conduct in its full light, and would not again tres- 
pass upon Mr. Mordaunt or his lovely daughter, until legally 
separated from one whose conduct had been such as to cause 
him for some preceding months to have ceased to consider her 
his wife. 

This letter Mr, Mord^iunt had immediately' answered, assur- 
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ing him, in the name of himself and his daughter, that as 
christians they forgave all the misery he had occasioned them ; 
but requesting that they might never again see or hear from 
him, 3ince it was utterly impossible he should ever be reinstat- 
ed in the good opinion of either. 

The receipt of this second letter made it requisite that Ma- 
ry should be informed of such part of Colonel Dormer's his- 
tory as her father had lately become acquainted with, although 
he had hoped never again to have occasion to mention him in 
her presence. The substance of the communication was as fol- 
lows. 

Colonel Dormer was the only child of fond but misjudging 
parents. His father, Sir Robert Barry, was gentle and indul- 
gent to a fault to all who were in any way dependent on him ; 
though weak in intellect, he was totally free from that violence 
and obstinacy which are so commonly attendant upon a shal- 
low understanding ; his wife, a vain and frivolous woman, was 
blind to every failing,' while she extolled every real or fancied 
grace and attraction in her son, who was brought up in almost 
total ignorance of religious principle, at the same time that 
every childish wish, however improper it might be, was grati- 
fied. Consequently, being born with strong passions, the boy 
became a torment to all. beneath his father's roof, and, aHer 
several ineffectual attempts to get a respectable tutor to reside in 
the house for the sake of quiet. Sir Robert at length resolved 
upon sending him to Eton. 

As the young heir was furnished with money to an almost 
unlimited extent, he soon became a voluptuary in every sense 
of the word. But, as he was naturally clever and high-spirited, 
he felt ashamed of his deficiency in classic lore, and quickly, 
by his applicatiof\^, gained the name, which he never again lost, 
of being a highly talented^ youth. When he went to Cam- 
bridge, his father made him a large allowance, to which Lady 
Barry added considerably from her private purse j notwith- 
standing which he left the university five thousand pounds in 
debt. 

Sir Robert having paid this large demand, desired that his 
son would be more careful in future,,as he should not discharge 
any further bills. To which young Barry coolly replied that, 
had he not been very economical, they would have been twicQ 
as much, adding, *' That rascally fellow absolutely sent me in a 
bill for whips to the extent of seven hundred pounds ; now I 
was quite sure that I had not ordered more than would amount 
to six hundred and fifly or sixty pounds at the utmost. I, there-* 
fore, sent my man to say I would pay no more, and the dealer 
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in whips immediately took off fifty. If you look at the other 
bills, my dear sir, you will see I have had them all reduced in 
the same way. I gave my man fifty pounds for his trouble. It 
was, I assure you, entirely to save your pocket I did this." 

"It was very kind and considerate of you, my dear," replied 
Lady Barry, " and I am sure when your father has time to look 
all these bills over, he will think so." 

Sir Robert only gave a short cough, and left his son master 
of the field. 

Young Barry then entered the Life Guards, where his hand- 
some person, elegant manners, great expectations, and lavish 
expenditure, gave him considerable influence. In fact, amongst 
the junior officers of his regiment, Cornet Barry, when off duty, 
had almost equal command with the colonel when on ; the con- 
sequence of which was, that more than one father had to regret 
the change of conduct in his son, though, from not being aware 
of the cause, he thought not of removing him from the dangerous 
influence of his young brother officer. * • 

Yet, while Barry was immersed in every dissipation and ex- 
travagance, he was what was termed " an honorable man" — 
that is, when he incurred a debt, it was with an intention of 
paying it some time. If he contracted a gambling debt, h« 
would pay it in preference to one to an honest tradesman, whose 
wife and family might possibly be starving ; and, though he 
rarely spoke truth to a woman, the man did not live who could 
accuse him of having uttered a lie to him. He was courageous, 
too, for he had fought two duels, one for insulting the wife, the 
other for seducing the daughter, of an officer — "surely thi» 
was an honorable man 1" 

Barry had been but three years in the army when an applica^ 
tion was again made to his father to pay his debts. But the 
baronet was, for the first time, firm, telling the creditors they 
must look to his son alone for payment. This intimation was 
brought to him as he sat at breakfast with a friend. "What's 
to be done, Harry, since the governor will no longer bleed V* 
inquired he. 

" Marry old Dormer's niece ; he has rupees enough to pro- 
fide for all your wants and those of your companions," replied 
the friend. 

" Hang it, I cannot determine upon so soon putt i the 
noose round my neck," returned Barry. 

" I wish I had your chance. The girPa pretty, fashionable, 
and has fifty thousand shiners of her own, besides what the old 
boy will give her. If you do not marry her, your old chuo) 
tesprey will." 
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" Lesprey, never ; he never shall marry a girl with such a 
fortune ; I hate the very name of Lesprey, and will wager my 
influence against his with any woman.'' 

Young Hanmore had accidentally, by naming LespjK3y*s at- 
tentions to Miss Dormer, decided Barry upon paying his ad- 
dresses to the heiress, who had already given the former such 
encouragement that, but for the proposal of the fashionable 
and fascinating son of Sir Robert Barry, his success would, he 
had reason to believe, have been certain. 

Miss Dormer was very pretty ; she could run her fingers 
over the keys of a pianoforte like a musical professor; could 
paint flowers and figures so well, that it was not difficult to 
know whether the former were meant for roses or violets, or 
whether the latter were intended for Roman heroes or mo- 
dern dandies ! She talked a good deal of indifferent French, 
and a little indifferent German and Italian ; she danced 
gracefully; waltzed admirably; hai been taught to enter 
a carriage in the most* becoming manner ; in short, although 
totally uninformed on every point connected with the lite- 
rature of her native country, she was an accomplished girl. 
Captain Barry, at the conclusion of a waltz, told her he lov- 
ed her ; she had heard the same thing the preceding evening 
from Mr. Lesprey, but she forgot that she had given him leave 
to apply to her uncle as soon as he returned to town for his 
approbation — at least we must suppose she forgot it — since she 
certainly would not otherwise have told Captain Barry that he 
had better ride to Richmond and see Mr. Dormer early on the 
following morning, as he was gone there for a few days ! The 
happy suitor took his fair one's hint, made his proposal with- 
out delay, and was approved by the old nabob before Lesprey 
had even seen him ! 

Did Lesprey challenge his successful rival ? No ; he con- 
gratulated him, and likewise Miss Dormer, to the equal sur- 
prise and mortification of the latter, who would greatly haVe 
preferred ih^ eclat of a duel between two young men of fashion 
on her account ! 

The young couple were soon united, to the satisfaction of 
all concerned. The lady was delighted to become the wife of 
the most fashionable man (although he was the most noted lib- 
ertine) of the day-^while her uncle, caring little about the 
moral or religious character of her future husband, and, hav- 
ing from accidental circumstances formed a very indifferent 
opinion of the fair sex in general, ^rejoiced to see his niece 
married to the only son of a rich baronet. Sir Robert, ita the 
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hope that his s6h would reform, paid his debts, and made a 
handsome settlement upon him at the same time. 

This union turned out as those who best knew the individu- 
als might have anticipated. Captain Barr)f pursued the same 
gay and dissipated course, which had become habitual to him. 
His wife, surprised to find herself neglected where she expect- 
ed to be idolized, remonstrated with him ; when he, laughing 
at these remonstrances, told her to make herself happy in her 
own way, as he should do in his ; for, that were they to live to- 
gether like turtle-doves, they should be the laughing-stock of 
the worlds At first Mrs. Barry pouted her pretty mouth ; she 
then resolved to follow the advrce of her profligate husband ; 
and, whHc he was the constant attendant upon a beautiful but 
fyail woman of rank, she was left alone to thread the danger- 
ous mazes of fashionable life. Lesprey now insidiously came 
forward, and the result was, as was under the circumstances to 
be expected, an elopement. Captain Barry applied to the 
most eminent lawyers on the occasion ; but they, after due inr 
quiry, informed him, that his only chance of gaining a divorce 
was by bribing Lesprey and Mrs. Barry to offer no defence ; 
since his own conduct had been such, that, were it brought 
forward, it would so entirely militate against him, as to pre- 
vent the possibility of the suit being decided in his favor. 
♦* Then she shall remain my wife," replied Barry, '* for Les- 
prey shall never receive money from my hands." 

At this period old Dormer died, leaving a large property to 
Barry, annexing the condition that he should take the name of 
Dormer ; while to his niece he left only five hundred pounds 
per annum, stating that it would keep her from starving, which 
was all that she or any other woman deserved, her profligate 
conduct having fully confirmed the opinion he had before en- 
tertained of her sex. 

ThefSe events had takea place but a short time previous to 
the Mordaunts going to Paris, where that unfortunate acquain- 
* tance commenced which led to sd much misery, and which 
eventually induced Dormer, who had just attained the rank of 
lieutenant colonel, to offer Lesprey and Mrs. Dormer a consi- 
derable sum of money, provided they would attempt no de- 
fence, a proposal to which they readily acceded. 

When Mr. Mordaunt had narrated to his daughter such parts 
of Colonel Dormer's character and conduct as were requisite 
for her to know, he placed the packet just received in her 
hand, and, tenderly kissing her, said, " I now leave you, my 
beloved child, to follow the bent of your own judgment and in- 
clination^ feeling convinced that your decision will be correct. 
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If you wish for my advice or counsel, you have oaly to name 
it, and I will readily aid you to the extent of my ability." 

Thus speaking, he left the room, when his daughter sank 
upon the couch, and burst into tears. 

When Mary soma time afterwards joined her father in his 
study, her flushed cheek and bright eye caused a momentary 
Ifear, lest principle had not obtained so decided a victory over 
passion in the heart of his daughter as he had anticipated. 
The first words she uttered removed this apprehension, for, 
placing the letter she had received before him, she^said, " I 
feel thankful for the opportunity now given me of evincing 
that, however imprudent and faulty my conduct may have been 
in encouraging the attention of Colonel Dormer, unsuspected 
by my father, when I believed him to be amiable ; now that I 
know him to be the reverse, nothino: could induce me to unite 
ray fate with his. Tell him this, my dear father, and add to 
it all that you can so eloquently state, to induce him to lead 
•uch a life as may cause those who are interested in his wel- 
fare to hear his name without a blush ; though, whatever hit 
future conducit may b2, it can in no other way aflect me than 
as wishing him well." 

" Your decision, my Mary," replied her father, tenderly 
kissing her, ** is what I expected. The woman who marries 
9 person of Colonel Dormer's principles, in the hope of reform- 
ina him, will assuredly have cause to regret the vanity which 
fnauces her to make so fearful a trial. For, though a man, 
who is destitute of that solid foundation for domestic happi- 
ness, religious principle, may place his wife in possession of 
rank and wealth, he will never be to an amiable woman what a 
husband ought to be ; her guide, her counsellor, her friend, 
supporting her under such afflictions as fall to the lot of the 
rich and great, equally with the poor and destitute, and leading 
her to hope for perfect happiness, not in this state of trial, but 
in a life eternal." 

Mr. Mordaunt apprehended truly that he should have a dif- * 
ficult task to perform, in striving to reconcile his wife to Ma- 
ry's decision, since she had persisted in the opinion that the 
. only reparation Colonel Dormer could offer for his conduct to- 
wards her daughter was by making her his wife, when, she 
said, she did not doubt that her beauty and amiable disposition 
W0ul4 effect all that their mutual friends could wish. When 
informed, therefore, that Mary had not only most positively re- 
fused his offered hand, but requested never more to hear him 
aamed, she^xpressed herself far from pleased. 

Soon aft§r the above occurrence, Mrs. Mordaunt and he^ 
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daughter, on returning from their usual morning walk, saw 
with mingled surprise and pleasure, among the visiting tickets 
which had been left during their absence, those of Lady and 
Sir Edward Melville. 

" How unfortunate that we should not have been at home,'* 
exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt ; " I fear they are merely passing 
through Bath, in which case we may. not see them." 

" The address on their cards," replied Mary, ** is in this 
street; I should therefore suppose they are come to remain 
some time, as were they mere birds of passage they would be 
at the York House, most probably." 

*' You are right, I dare say Sir Edward has prevailed upon 
his uncle to consent to the marriage of Lady Jane and himself, 
without so long a trial of their constancy as was threatened^ 
and this is a bridal tour," observed Mrs. Mordaunt, who had 
some talent for dovetailing ^ ** for you see Lady Jane has not 
left her ticket, and no doubt she is of the party, but if she be 
newly married it would not be etiquette for her to call ; so, 
taking ail these circumstances into consideration, I do not 
doubt that I am right in my conjecture, don't you think so, 
Emma ?" suddenly appealing to her youngest daughter, who 
was gazing with an absent air upon the visiting tickets. 

Emma started, colored, and begging her mother's pardon, 
acknowledged that slie had not been attending to the previous 
conversation. 

Mrs. Mordaunt viewed her with surprise, and then in no 
very gentle tone said, " And pray what were you thinking 
about ?" 

** Nothing, dear mamma, that is worth repeating, I fear ; but 
this room feels so warm after being in the cold frosty air, that 
I think it will be more prudent to take off our cloaks and furs 
without delay." Thus saying, Emma made her escape, and on 
returning to the drawing-room found Lady St. Clair seated 
with Mrs. Mordaunt, for whom that lady seemed to have form- 
ed- a somewhat unaccountable penchant when her general 
haughtiness of manner was taken into consideration. 

" Do you propose being at the Rooms to-night ?" she in- 
quired. 

** Yes," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, " I purpose taking Emma 
and two young friends to the ball this evening : shall we see 
your ladyship ther^ ?" 

" I ghall probably look in for half an hour, as Lord St. Clair 
and myself dine in the neighborhood to-day ; otherwise I nev- 
er attend the subscription balls." 

'* J am sorry," observed Mrs. Damer, " to hear, that al- 
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though Bath is more than double the size it was when I watf 
young, it is now difficult to keep up one really good public ball 
in the week, whilst, at the period of which I speak, there were 
four ! Is it that the place has decreased in cheerfulness, that 
those who reside here or are amongst the visitors cannot af- 
ford to enter into those amusements for which this place wa9 
formerly so justly celebrated ? — or is it that the spirit of the 
present times condemns those recreations for the young -and 
lively, which their forefathers thought, if not carried to too 
great an excess, were unobjectionable?'* 

" Exactly the reverse of all this, my dear madam. It is the 
great increase of gaiety in Bath which causes the public places 
to be comparatively neglected. The private parties are so nu- 
merous that the strongest constitutions require occasional rest, 
and, as on a public ball night, by general agreement, it is un- 
derstood that no private ball or quadrille party shall be given, 
these promoters of the public amusements, as they term them- 
selves, take that opportunity of remaining at home, or merely 
going to a quiet evening party." 

" I am sorry for it," replied Mrs. Damer, " for I think this 
splendid city ought to make a point of keeping up at least one 
public ball weekly, for the sake of those who may not be so 
fprtunate as to have many friends here, as well as for the cha- 
racter of the place." 

" Oh ! there are still generally from six to seven or eight 
hundred persons I believe at the Thursday's balls, and that 
you know would elsewhere be thought a sufficiently large a9« 
semblage for the purposes of amusement. But those who, 
like yourself, recollect four weekly balls, with from a thousand 
to eighteen hundred persons at one or two of them, can scarce- 
ly reconcile the present comparatively small number with the 
really increasing wealth and splendor of this city. Bath was 
then a watering place; it is now a place of residence, a minia- 
ture London. Then, my dear madam, you must recollect that 
our hours are so different ; we now usually go to balls at a 
time nearly similar to that in which you used to curtesy your 
adieus." 

" The causes I can perceive," rejoined Mrs. Damer, "are 
numerous, for those changes which I fear are irremediable ; 
but which I cannot but look upon with regret. And surely 
your ladyship must admit, that an assemblage of fideen hun- 
dred persons, consisting of nobility and gentry in full dress, in 
a magnificent suite of rooms, must have been more gratifying 
to the eye thstn that of four or five hundred, which I under- 
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Stand it is not unusual to crowd into a house not cilculated 
to contain half the number." 

With a slight shrug of her shoulders, Lady St. Clair replied, 
** I agree with you, my dear madam ; but the public balls are 
open to the whole world, whereas we feel that in the house of 
a person we visit those only are admitted who come by invita- 
tion ; but," the Abbey clock at that moment chiming five, " I 
am reminded that I have to dress for a half after six o'clock 
dinner, and must reserve a further discussion on this point for 
some future opportunity." 

"I am," said Mrs. Damer, when her ladyship had departed, 
" agreeably surprised by the manners of Lady St. Clair : I 
must say ihat I think my Emma, an unusiial thing for her to 
do, judged her rather harsWy when describing her to me," 

" Perhaps I did so, grandmamma; at any rate, I must ac- 
knowledge that I now think both her countenance and manner 
■ JBore prepossessing than I considered them at the time she re- 
lated those extraordinary anecdotes respecting Sir Thomas and 
Lady Melford." 

JVfr. and Mrs. Mordaunl, accompanied by Emma and the 
two Miss Ridstalls, who had never before been at a ball of any 
description, proceeded to the Assembly Rooms at half after 
nine o'clock, an hour which, by its lateness, compared with 
the recollections of former days, surprised Mrs. Damer, al- 
though assured that they were going most unfashionably early, 
lor the purpose of seeing the first set of quadrilles formed. 

The Mordaunts had not long entered the rooms, when Lady 
Melville, leaning upon her son's arm, and accompanied by her 
niece, advanced towards them with a countenance expressive 
of sincere pleasure at their thus meeting. 

Emma had scarcely time to do more than return the kind 
presi^re of Lady Melville's hand, and to coldly withdraw her 
own from the chilling touch -of two of Lady Jane's extended 
fingers, extended rather in fear of her aunt's observation than 
her own wish, and to give a blushing, smiling bow to Sir Ed- 
. ward, from whom she was separated by a group of passing 
strangers, when Mr. Selwood, whom Mrs. Sandon had previous- 
ly introduced to her, claimed her for his partner. As he saun- 
tered towards her, glancing his eye around for tokens of that 
admiration of his person, air, and dress, which he was convinc- 
ed all must feel who beheld him^ Emma drewt>ack, ashamed 
to be the selected partner of such a coxcomb ; but in a mo- 
ment her sense of what was due, equally to herself and others, 
eauaed her gracefully to accept bis offered arm, and to imme- 
diately join the dancers. 
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Emma was capable of loving tenderly, ardently, unalterably, 
but before her heart surrendered itself entirely, it was necessa- 
ry, not only that she should be convinced of the worth of Mm 
who should strive to gain her young affections, but, likewise, 
that she herself was truly beloved. Sir Edward's excellence 
the had never doubted. As a son, as a friend, as a land* 
lord, and above alt as a christian, his character stood high* 
When such a man had selected her from among many agreea- 
ble and interesting young females, as the frequent companion 
of his walks, or partner in the dance, it might perhaps gratify 
and flatter her, whilst it did no more > but when to these was 
added a tenderness of manner and expression, an assiduity 
which she could not but feel was shown towards her alone, it 
was not to be wondered at that, when told of his positive en- 
gagement to his cousin, she had felt her confidence in him 
shaken. She was pained that one who had appeared to ap- 
proach so nearly to perfection, should hare been capable of de- 
ceit I 

Such had been Emma's first thoughts ; her next were more 
charitable, more in unison with the innate generosity of her 
disposition. She then felt convinced that he had never meant 
to deceive, and had only acted towards her as to one whose so- 
ciety he liked, but respecting whom he had not formed a further 
klea, whilst he had been prevailed upon by Lady Melville,, as 
well as by gratitude for bis cousin's affection tot himseif, to 
bestow upon her a hand which, with his heart, was still free. 
That Sir Edward and Lady Jane were united, and had come 
to Bath as a bridal excursion, she had that evening heard so 
oflen suggested by Mrs. Mordaunt, that she did not for a mo- 
ment doubt it. She stood for some time after taking her place 
in the quadrille, revolving the train of thoughts in her mind 
which Sir Edward and Lady Jane's appearance had caused, 
while Mr. Selwood seemed equally occupied in twirling his 
cane with one hand, and holding a glass to his eye with the 
other ; at length he sa^id, ** Miss Mordaunt, can yon by any 
possibility inform me who that superb woman is, who has just 
taken her place in the next set ? What a splendid creature^ 
quite a Juno !" Emma turned in the direction of his glass^ 
and saw Sir Edward MelviMe and Lady Jane standing toge- 
ther. 

" That is the daughter of the Ear! of G , Lady Jane 

Morton, unless ^he is, as I am inclined to suppose, now the 
Wife of Sir Edward Melville, to whom she has been sometiine 
engaged ; but, as they are at present dancing together^ probiH 
Vly the indissoluble knot is not yet tied." 
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'* Oh ! I beg your pardon, that by no means follows ; I have 
known two or three newly-married pairs dance together for 
the sake of nCfloriety ; one does "^many disagreeable things for 
the purpose of attracting attention, I assure you." 

**I suppose so," replied Emma with a smile; ** for exam- 
ple, it must be very painful, I should think, to have a glasa fix- 
ed in the socket of the eye, yet I suppose fashion ordains it 
to be so." 

** Ah! really now, Miss Mordaunt, you are too severe; I 
am very short sighted — upon my honor, I am." 

** I do not doubt it," she replied gravely, " since you say 
^o; but, until now, I have supposed that it was fashion, or 
perhaps," with an arch look, ** folly, which caused the use of 
so many eye-glasses. However, if neither of these capricious 
dames be to blame, the young men of the present day sffe, it 
must be admitted, very much to be commiserated for their de- 
fective vision." 

Mr. Selwood was not sorry to be called upon at that moment 
to lounge through la, chaine del dames, and, whether he requir- 
ed it or not, made little further use of his glass that evening. 

When the quadrille was ended, he requested Emma to intro- 
duce him to one of her young friends ; and, as Julia Ridstall 
was ditsengaged, puppy though he was, she presented him to 
her, since she thought even he would be preferable in Julia's 
estimation to not dancing at all. Poor Mr. Selwood ! little 
did he surmise, as he led his pretty, smiling, blushing partner 
out, that she was the daughter of a poor country clergyman, 
who lived equally unknowing as unknown by the gay world, 
in which he believed himself to play so admired a part j 

Lady Melville, who was placed near Mrs. Mordaunt^ having 
requested Emma to occupy an adjoining seat, expressed her 
plea^re at seeing her look so extremely well. She had indeed 
improved much during the winter ; anxiety respecting Mary 
having robbed her cheek of its delicate bloom, and her form 
of its roundness of contour, prior to her quitting Eagleton ; 
but, as Mary regained her health and spirits, her sister found 
every source of uneasiness in herself removed ; "consequently, 
at the time when Lady Melville, fixing her eyes earnestly and 
affectionately upon her, made the above remark, it would have 
been difficult even for imagination to conceive a more lovely 
and interesting looking girl. She was dressed with simple yet 
becoming elegance,^ whilst her countenance was exhilarated, 
and her complexion heightened, by the exercise of dancing, 
and the excitement af the scene, at the same time that her oc- 
casional half drooping eye-lids and varying color showed that 
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•he still retained that innate modesty which is ever one of the 
most attractive graces of youth. 

Lady Melville informed Emma that it was perfectly true that 

Lord G , although much pleased that the anticipated union 

between his daughter and nephew was decided upon by the 
young people, would not assent to its taking place until the fol- 
lowing autumn. " In vain," continued her ladyship, " did I 
endeavor to prevail upon him to relax from what appeared to 
me, under the circumstances, a very rigid determination. To 
all my entreaties he replied that, Edward being his ward, and 
some years younger than Jane, the world might accuse him of 
taking advantageof his nephew's inexperience did he not insist 
on his spending one season in the metropolis, that he might 
thus have an opportunity of seeing more of his fair country wo* 
men, before an indissoluble union took place. Besides which; 
his son. Lord Marstock, would then, he said, be at home, and 
he ought to attend his sister's wedding. Thus finding all I 
could say perfectly univyailing, and Jaiie appearing nervous 
and anxious, and, in consequence, wishful for a little change 
of scene, whilst my son seconded her proposition that we should 
spend a few weeks in this place prior to going to town, I assent- 
ed to their joint request, and accompanied them here. I have 
iiot before been in Bath since I married, and of course shall 
see many changes, though not so many as my excellent friend 
Mrs. Darner no doubt perceives in a more lengthened absence." 

As Lady Melville ceased speaking, her son and niece joined 
her, the latter declaring herself to be excessively fatigued. 

" Sit down then, my love," replied her aunt. ** I should 
like to sit near you, but I suppose that is impossible," she re- 
joined, looking inquiringly at Emma, who instantly arose. 

" D5 not rise, Emma," exclaimed Lady Melville; " I cannot 
suffer you to move ; I am a mere interloper, and, though I am 
sorry to lose your company, we will proceed further in quest 
of seats. I see two which are vacant next to a consequential- 
looking lady, on what used to be termed the peeresses' seats." 

**That lady," said Emma, ** my last partner has just inform- 
ed me, is a person who has never been in society, but who has 
lately come most unexpectedly into the possession of a title, 
and having derived all her knowledge of the Bath balls from 
the printed rules, nothing can induce her to move from what 
she considers her proper station, to the great annoyance of se- 
veral very plain daughters who* wish to walk round the room. 
But the newly-made peeress is so impressed with the idea that 
auch a step would be derogatory to their dignity, that she in- 
sists on their remaining with her,'* 
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' *' I am afraid," observed Lady Melville smiling, " when she 
discovers that I am only Daine Melville, I shall not be thought 
admissible to the peeresses' seat." 

At that moment Sir Edward requested the pleasure of danc- 
ing with Emma, who immediately acceded to his proposal ; 
when Lady Jane, with a glance of mingled anger and con- 
tempt, as she threw herself int6 the vacant place of the latter, 
exclaimed, ** I do not think I shall remain here until the next 
quadrille be concluded." 

** I am sorry to hear you say so, Jane, since in that case 
i shaii be deprived of the pleasure of escorting my mother 
and yourself to your carriage," replied her cousin. 

As the baronet spoke, heedless of the glances of displeasure 
and mortification shot from the fine eyes of her ladyship, he 
led his fair partner towards the set which was then being 
jfbrmed. 

What a contrast did Emma find her present well-informed, 
sensible, and elegant companion, to Mr. Selwood ! They 
talked of Eagleton, of Melville Park, of Dartmoor, and of nu- 
merous joint friends and acquaintance, until she totally forgot 
that* she had ever for a moment fancied Sir Edward paid her 
the slightest attention beyond other friends of his mother. In 
that light, she now thought he had evidently considered her, 
and in that' light he continued to esteem her, whilst she wati 
pleased to find- that the son of Lady Melville, although engaged 
to Lady Jane Morton, still treated her with the respectful fa- 
miliarity which the intimacy of their families warranted. 

On returning to Mrs. Mordaunt, Emma observed that Lady 
St. Clair had obtained a seat adjoining Lady Jane, and that 
they -seemed so mutually and agreeably engrossed by each 
other, as to have little attention to bestow upon any one 
else. Mrs. Mordaunt, finding herself thus placed in the back 
ground, and perceiving, or thinking she perceived, that the 
Miss Ridstalls and Emma looked fatigued, proposed to return 
home, to which proposition, although in reality by no means tir- 
fid, they readily assented. 



CHAPTER 11. 



During the following fortnight, nothirrg occurred beyond 
the usual routing of society, if we except the frequent inter- 
change of visits between the Melvilles and Mordaunts; a», 
likewise, that Ahe two Miss Ridstalls joyfully acceded to Mm. 
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Mordaunt's request that they should spend a few days with her 
daughters in Pulteney Street. With so many agreeaWe friends 
in the place, it would have been impossible for their time to 
have passed otherwise than cheerfully, even had they -not par- 
taken of what are termed " the gaieties of Bath ;" but Mr. 
Mordaunt wished that his family should, *' rrx, moderation," as 
Lady Grace says, mix with the gay throng, for, although in the 
true sense of the word a reHgioos man, he was not by any 
means of opinion with those who inveigh against society and 
the moderate use of innocent amusements. 

Although Mary for some time could only, by the entreaties 
of her parents and sister, be prevailed upon occasionally to 
form one of their group ; when she did accompany them her 
spirits always appeared to improve so much, that they each 
day urged her to join them, until at length she did so as a mat- 
ter of course. The Mordaunts had more than once dined with 
Sir Thomas and Lady Mel ford; and, although the peculiarity 
of manner in the latter, which had excited so much surprise, 
and so many animadversions, decreased but little on further 
acquaintance, Emma thought she perceived each day they met 
stronger evidence of that singularity and caprice being only a 
veil 'thrown over an aching heart. Notwithstanding, Lady 
Melford seemed to single out Emma as an object on whorn^ 
from the unusual simplicity of her character, combined with a 
highly informed mind and captivating manner, she might ven- 
ture to bestow a more than common regard ; she had hitherto 
admitted her into her boudoir only on those days and those 
.hours when it was open to numerous visiters, consequently, 
she had not that opportunity of becoming acquainted with the 
real character of this singular person for which she had hoped. 

At the request of Lady Melville, Mrs. Mordaunt and her 
daughters accompanied her to the dramatic fete, an amuse- 
itnent peculiar to Bath, which annually tabes place at this sea- 
son. All were naturally anxious to see what to a stranger was 
particularly attractive — one of the most beautiful theatres in 
Europe being fitted up tastefully for the occasion," and the two 
tiers of boxes filled by persons in full or fancy dress, the latter 
principally of a dramatic character ; while the pit, together 
with the stage, was formed into a large ball room, in which the 
company assembled as soon as the short dramatic piece with 
which the evening's amusement commenced was at an end. 

They then mingled together in joyous groups to partake of 
refreshments, to dance, or to talk, as suited the taste of each 
individual. All seemed determined to be pleased, and, so ex- 
cellent were the arrangements, and so attentive were the 
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Stewards^, that all felt they ought to be so. As the night ad^ 
vanced, Lady Melville, although equally gratified with the gay 
scene around her as the rest of her party, was not without 
some feeling of dissatisfaction ; for Lady Jane Morton, imme- 
diately on quitting the boxes, joined Lady St. Clair in a die* 
^'luRt part of the ball-room, without making any observation on 
the subject to her aunt or Sir Edward ; while the latter, not 
appearing to notice her absence, continued to converse with 
his mother and her friends, equally dividing his attention 
among them. 

At length, after having with some difficulty discovered 
through the crowd the part of the theatre which Lady St. 
Clair and Jane Morton occupied, and having in vain tried' to 
catch the eye of the latter. Lady Melville observed to her son 
that his cousin was nearly opposite to them. " So I perceive," 
replied he, turning towards Emma at the moment to request 
her to dance with him, Mary having declined dancing. " Will 
you not join her, my dear Edward?" asked Lady Melville 
anxiously. 

" As Jane prefers accompanying Lady St. Clair to remain- 
ing with you, I certainly have no intention of following her ; 
she has declined dancing with me the next quadrille, and, 
therefore, I suppose, is gone elsewhere in search of some more 
agreeable partner." — 

" Edward !" exclaimed her ladyship, with an anxious and 
inquiring look, and then checking herself, as if doubtful whe- 
ther to speak further. 

*-' My dear mother, what do you wish to say ?** 

** Have Jane and you had any little disagreement 1 If so, 
come to an explanation immediately, I entreat ; do not allow 
a high-spirited but devoted heart, like bar's, to look for other 
consolation or sympathy than that which you alone ought to 
give. Excuse her, Edward, if she sometimes appears self- 
willed ; I believe I have contributed ta spoil her ; and, you 
know, acknowledged beauties are apt to expect their affianced 
husbands to submit to all their little caprices before marriage 
— afterwards," continued she, with a smile, " we are fully 
aware our reign must be at an end." 

" My dear mother," replied her son gravely, ftxing his fine 
expj'essive eyes upon her face, *' Jane and myself have-had no 
disagreement, excepting those differences of opinion, of which 
you must be equally conscious with myself I certainly do 
not like her intimacy with Lady St. Clair; who, although a 
fine and fashionable woman, has not those delicate manners or 
opinions which I should desire in the chosen companion of one 
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who is to be my wife, more particularly of Jane, who ereif 
you have allowed to be less feminine than you could wish. 
When I told her she would oblige me by not spending so much 
time with Lady St Clair, her reply was such — I will not pain 
your ears by repeating it — but it was such as to cause me in- 
wardly to resolve never again to request Lady Jane to conform 
to any wish of mine. But I must not forget that we have 
other ladies of our party, for Miss Emma Mordaunt has corv- 
Bented to dance this quadrille with me." 

With a suppressed sigh Lady Melville heard ^her son ihiw 
•peak ; and, as she saw him lead his lovely partner to join the 
dancers, and viewed his fine and animated countenance as he 
conversed with her, or listened with pleased attention to the 
tones of a voice ever attuned to melody, she could not but ap- 
prehend that Jane's absence was altogether forgotten by him, 
ot at any rate that, as far as his own pleasure was at stake, it 
was not a subject of deep regret. 

More than once since her engagement to Sir Edward had 
Lady Jane Morton caused surprise and uneasiness in her aunt, 
prior to their quitting^ Melville Park. Not only had she ex- 
pressed sentiments diametrically opposite to those she had aU 
ways heretofore acknowledged, but she had, in one or two in- 
stances, shown an opposition to Lady Melville's judgment and 
wishes, which had greatly pained her. When her niece, per- 
ceiving this, had so ingenuously owned her error, and entreat- 
ed pardon for having sufl'ercd her^sclf in the heat of argument 
to forget the respect due to her beloved aunt, she was not only 
readily forgiven, but immediately reinstated in her former fa- 
vorable opinion. Yet, when these cases more frequently oc- 
curred, and when, on their arrival in Bath, (for the gaiety of 
which place she had been most anxious to quit the saraenesg 
of the country) Lady Jane persisted in saying that, whilst a 
woman was unmarried, although engaged, she might flirt with 
nRY man, or many men, without impropriety ; and equally per- 
sisted in acting up to her extraordinary assertion, Lady Mel- 
ville recalled to her mind all these differences of opinion, and 
began to feel a vague dread thsk, since her niece had succeed- 
ed in gaining the affections of her cousin, she had, in the tri- 
umph of the moment, suffered her naturally great spirits to 
flow beyond their proper bounds, and would, if she did not 
•oon restrain them, lose that influence which she had before 
obtained over his heart. Not for a moment could Lady Mel- 
ville imagine that Jane had been acting a part during many 
years, and that now, her point being nearly attained, she was 
so anxious to throw off the disguise^ and to appear in her na- 
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tural colors, as to run the risk of doing so before the object 
was secured. 

Waltzing wa3 no.v in requisition : and as, whether well «r 
ill danced, it is an exhibition which all who do not join in it 
wish to see, two circles were formed for the waltzers, amongst 
whom Sir Edward Melville was surprised to perceive Lady 
Jane Morton. The gentleman with whom she was dancing 
was a strikingly elegant and handsome man, in a field-ofricer*s 
uniform ! 

" I am astonished to perceive Jane waltzing, after her pos- 
itive promise not again to attempt it," observed Lady Melvilld 
to her son. 

** Lady Jane certainly said she would comply with my wish 
that she should give up waltzing. But her promise was, she 
will say, rather laughingly than seriously given ; yet it wa« 
such, and even had my objection to that style of dancing not 
been so decidedly strong, that promise should have been held 
•acred." 

The crowd had now closed, so that tlie Melville party could 
not see any of the dancers: when a gentleman asked Emma to 
join them, who replied that she never waltzed. 

** You are right, Miss Mordaunt," observed Sir Edward, 
who had heard the application and answer ; ** you will often be 
told, as you just now were, that it is cruel of you to deprive 
yourself and others of so much pleasure ; but, believe the word 
of one who, at any rate, will speak the truth, when I assure 
you that men of real delicacy will respect and admire you in- 
finitely more for that true feminine propriety, which leads you 
to decline it, than for any pleasure they might have in going 
with you in giddy whirls around the room, until, nearly faint- 
ing* you almost sinlt into their arms ! My painting may b^ 
strong, but I must acknowledge that I always feel inclined to 
say with the noble though satirical poet, when I see a light and 
graceful figure making these evolutions : ~ 

" What you louch you m ly 'a'.:<»*— 
Prc'fy \va!;z'*r, adieu !" 

Mrs. Mordaunt, who was anxious to see the waltzing, in 
which, had her wishes only been consulted, her d:uightGr& 
would have' joined, now proposed thnt they jshould go into one 
of the upper boxes, and look upon the dancers ; this was rea- 
dily agreed to by jill the party, since they had heard that the 
coup d'cBil of the ball-room was from that situation p:irticularly 
good. 

On taking their station in the front boxes, the moving mass. 
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below appeared to be so amalgamated together, thatrtiiey did 
not at once distinguish the waltzers ; but, on Emma'^d' pointing 
out Lady Jane to her sister, the latter, giving a piercings shriek, 
instantly fell into the arms of her father, who, astonished and 
alarmed, in vain looked to his wife and youngest daughter for 
an explanation of so sudden and violent a seizure. Removed 
to the saloon, Mary, by the application of the usual restoratives, 
soon opened her eyes, when, gazing earnestly around, she ex- 
claimed, ** I saw him, I know I saw him !" 

** Who did you see, my love V said her terrified mother ; 
** you were ill, dearest, and have been too much fatigued, that 
is all." 

Mary fixed her eyes inquiringly upon her father, but saw in 
his countenance only grief and surprise ; she then sighed deep- 
ly, and, throwing her arms affectionately round EmmaV neck, 
barst into a flood of tears. When she was sufficiently recover- 
ed to be removed, Mr. Mordaunt proposed that they should 
immediately return home, to which she most gladly assented. 
Lady Melville would willingly have done the same, as it was 
now late, but could not leave her niece ; therefore, after *Sir 
Edward had assisted the ladies to their chairs, (Mr. Mordaunt 
walking by the side of that of his eldest daughter) he accompani- 
ed his mother once more into the festive throng below, there to 
wait until it might please Lady Jane to rejoin her chaperon. 

When arrived at home, Marj^ assured her father and mother 
that a good nigiit would entirely restore her to health ; and 
they, under the impression that her fainting had been caused 
by fatigue and over-excitement aleme, readily consented to her 
being left with Emma. No sooner were her parents departed, 
and her maid dismissed, than Mary exclaimed, ** Emma, I 
have seen him — he is here !" 

"Who is here, my dear Mary I What is it that you mean ; 
and who have you seen ?" 

** I saw Colonel Dormer j I saw him waltzing with Lady 
Jane Morton ; indeed I did, Emma. I beseech you, look net 
so incredulous." 

" I am not inctedulous, though I own I am surprised, since 
I had hoped that he might still have retained a sufficient sense 
of propriety to avoid coming to Bath whilst we were here ; 
otherwise an entertainment like that we have just seen, which 
brings so many strangers from a considerable distance to par- 
take of its pleasure, was not unlikely to induce Colonel Dornxer 
to form one of the 6rowd. But, is it not possible, dear Mary, 
that in this motley group you imght mistake some other ^er- 
Bon for one, who still^^ I fear, occupies a place too frequeptly 
in your thoughts V 
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'' No, Emma, it is not possible that I should be mistaken in 
features which I have too much cause to remember ; and in 
that fine form and commanding bearing, which is not else* 
where to be equalled." 

" Dearest Mary, if you are right in your belief, I have only 
to rejoice that you did not suffer your recognition of him to 
escape you. I alone know the cause of your illness, and I 
trust you will have resolution, should you again meet this man, 
now that you are aware of his being here, to show him by your 
cool and dignified conduct that you now despise him as much 
as, or even more than, ydtl ever loved him.'' 
- " Ah ! dearest Emma, it is easy for those who have never 
known what it is to love and be deceived to talk thus;" then, 
after musing a few moments, she continued, " I will not disap- 
point you, Emma ; you^shall see that, foolish, volatile, nay, 
imprudent as I have been, I can yet summon resolution, self- 
respect, and proper feminine pride, sufficient to support me 
throiigh this trial, severe as it may seem. Colonel Dormer, 
should I be accidentally thrown into his society, shall, at any 
rate, perceive that he is now to me an object not only of in- 
difference, but of contempt. Yet I should wish, if possi- 
ble, to avoid him, since it is painful to meet a person in 
whose character one has been so cruelly deceived." 



CHAPTER III. 

At a late hour on the following morning. Lady Melville and 
her son were seated at breakfast, when Lady Jane Morton en- 
tered the apartment, bearing in her features .scarcely a trace of 
suffering from the exertion of dancing until past four o'clock. 
Having saluted her ever kind aunt and extended her hand 
towards her cousin, she threw herself languidly W the couch, 
and declared that she was too much fatigued to sit at the 
breakfast table. , 

"I dm much more surprised to see you look so well, Jane, 
than to hear that you feel the effeci of your exertions during a 
sufficient number of hours to have overpowered the strongest 
constitution, in so heated an atmosphere as that in which we 
were last night. I trust, however, what you suffer from it will 
be an additional motive for giving up waltzing," said Lady 
Melville, with unusual gravity. 

** Heigho ! Edward, I wish you would give me some break- 
fast upon that small table ; I really cannot sit up." 



I 
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Sir Edward arose — but, instead of placing before her tbc 
table she had pointed out, he rang the bell, and ordering the 
servant to attend upon her ladyship, resumed reading, or ap- 
pearing to read a newspaper which was before him when she 
entered the room. • 

When the servant was gone, a pause ensued, which wa^ at 
length broken by Lady Jane, who exclaimed, ** What a beau- 
tiful effect the theatre, so tastefully decorated, and so splendid- 
ly filled, had last night!" 

** It certainly was equally splendid and novel, and the whole 
arrangement did infinite credit to tliose who kindly undertake 
so much trouble for the pleasure of others — and, although the 
expense of attending such entertainments may probably fall 
heavy upon some who partake of them, yet the incurring that 
expense is optional, whereas the good it must do, by causing 
the dispersion of a large sum of money amongst tradespeople 
in every grade, is immense," replied Lady Melville. 

Another long pause ensued, which was again broken by * 
Lady Jane, who audibly yawned — after which, turning towards 
Sir Edward, she said, " You are a very amusing companion 
this morning, cousin." 

A cold and formal bow was the baronet's only reply. -^Lady 
Jane fixed her eyes earnestly upon him ; then raising herself 
from her recumbent position, and leaning gracefully upon one 
arm, she continued, *' Tell me, Edward — if you still have the 
power of speech — what is the matter with you ?" 

At first an almost withering glance seemed likely to be the 
only answer — but, after a moment's hesitation, Sir Edward 
placed the newspaper on the table, and turning towards his 
fair interrogator, replied, ** Lady Jarie, you asK me if I have 
still the power of speech ; it is with difficulty I have thus long 
remained silent — yet it is with pain I feel that I ought to do so 
no longer. It is in the presence of one — who to you, almost 
equally as to myself, has ever acted as the kindest, the best, of 
parents, that I request an explanation of that conduct which 
has been calculated to give me the severest pain — by, in my 
opinion, outraging every feeling of feminine delicacy. I may 
be absurdly particular in -these respects, but you know my 
thoughts and my wishes ; and, though possibly in opposition 
to your own, you assured me you would conform to them ; 
yet I see you unhesitatingly break your promise, and treat all 
my remonstrances with contempt " 

** Have you anything more to say ?" asked her Ladyship, as 
she twirled her tea-spoon with an appearance of perfectr^ncon- 
cern. 
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" Yes — for although you chose to waltz half the night, afler 
promising me ? you would do so no more, and to persist in an 
intimacy with Lady St. Clair, when I had earnestly entreated 
you not to pursue such a course — I have been still more hurt 
at your utter neglect of my mother ; who, to please you alone, 
left the retirement of Melville Park, to mix in scenes which 
you know to be unsuited to her inclination ; and, if I may 
judge from her heavy eyes and pallid lips at this moment, I 
fear equally unsuited to her health.'' . 

" My dear Edward," interrupted Lady Melville, while a tear 
trembled in her mild eye, " think not, speak not, of me ; I am 
quite well, only naturally a little harassed with the fatigue and 
excitement of last night's gaiety. Jane, I am sure, meant no 
unkindness or neglect, but, like all young people, was carried 
away by the pleasure of the moment." 

" No, not all," observed Sir Edward, gravely. 

" Not all," repeated Lady Jane, with a look of scorn. ** No, 
I suppose the soft, tender, sentimental Mily of the valley,' as I 
thiiik you once termed her with whom I saw you dancing, was 
at mamma's side the moment the quadrille was ended. This 
may be in proper keeping with the daughters of Mr. Mordaunt, 
but allow me to tell you. Sir Edward Melville, that the daugh- 
ter of the Earl of G — '— holds a station in society which 
causes her to be above those forms to which lower rank and 
meaner spirits must submit." 

" My dear Jane, I am a pained listener, an unwilling spec- 
tator, of any dispute between Edward and yourself; but, since 
1 am obliged to be such, I think it my duty, not only as the 
sister of your late dear mother, but from your present engage- 
ment to my son, to say, that I am equally shocked and sur- 
prised to hear you express opinions so derogatory to yourself — 
so dangerous to any female. If, from rank, talents, accom- 
plishments, or, still 'more, from a combination of the whole, 
you are placed above the generality of the world — that very ex- 
altation ought to cause greater circumspection of conduct, not 
only as being likely to draw more severe animadversion upon 
yourself, but as requiring yeu to set an example to others." 

** Nay, my dear aunt, since you have joined your rhetoric to 
Edward's, there is nothing left for me to do but to admit that 
I have been a naughty girl, and to promise better behavior for 
the future. You know that I cannot bear to give you pain : 
but, I must acknowledge that I think my cousin might wear 
my light chains gracefully around him, until I- become for life 
his slave. 'Tis scarcely fair that he should expect me, visibly, 
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to be shackled now, whilst he, with manly freedom, struts at 
large.*' 

" I think your ladyship has had no cause to complain of 
want of attention on my part since — since you did me the hon- 
or of accepting my proffered hand." 

** My ladyship would like to see her cousin Edward descend 
from his heroics, and, since she has condescended to walk on 
terra firma^ that he would do the same — come, Edward," 
holding out her fair hand, with an engaging smile, *' forgive 
and forget my misdemeanor — you may depend upon it I shall 
not make a less obedient wife for struggling a little for my 
freedom now." 

Sir Edward took the proffered hand within his own, gently 
pressed it, and, with a deep sigh, while a smile played over 
his features, replied, — ** I wish you, Jane, to be at perfect 
freedom, then, and now ; but I at the same time would gladly 
see one who has so many claims to admiration still more free 
from the imperfections to which we are all but too subject!" 

" That is, you wish me to believe myself at entire liberty, 
whilst in reality I only think — speak — and act- — according to 
your sovereign will ! Well, Edward, now that our difference 
is at an end, and that 'my beloved aunt forgives _ihe folly and 
flippancy \>f one who she knows loves her dearly — will you or- 
der your horse, and accompany me to Claverton Down to- 
day ?" 

** With the greatest pleasure." 

" I believe we have little time to lose, as two is the appoint- 
ed hour ; and we have spent so long a time at our late break- 
fast, that it is now half af\er one," said Lady Jane. 

^* Have you then made an appointment to ride with any per- 
son ?" inquired Sir Edward. 

" Only one gentleman, and a female friend ; don't be angry, 
Edward; but, in consequence of your not joining me last 
night, in a moment of pique at your apparent neglect, I form- 
ed this little party, with Lady St. Clair." 

" My neglect, Jane ! You refused to dance with me, and 
then, without saying a word to my mother or self, lefl us for 
the whole night! After that, say not my neglect caused you 
to make this engagement." 

" Very well — it was mine, then ; but, dear Edward, do not 
let us like, Sir Henry and Lady Wildair, quarrel again in talk*- 
ing over the important affair of who committed the error. 
Come, like a preux chevalier y order your Rosinante, and pre- 
pare for a delightful gallop on the Downs,* ^ 

*' Stay, Jane, one moment," said her cousin, following her 
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to the door ; " is the gentleman who is to accompany you 
Lord St. Clair r 

** Lord St. Clair ! no — no — he is ranch too melancholy to 
be an agreeable companion; a grave solo in the most retired 
lanes in the vicinity of Bath will suit him fectt^r than accom- 
panying his lively lady and myself. Now, pray do not detain 
me, Edward, or I shaH be too late." 

'**! mu^ detain you until you inform me who is to be yonr 
other attendant." 

^*Of what consequence can it be to you, Edward, who Lady 
St. Clair chooses shall ride by her side, since y<m will be my 
escort?" — struggling playfully, but vaifily, as she spoke, to with- 
draw her hand — ** Well, since you will not relinquish my hand, 
it is Colonel Dormer." 

" Colonel Dormer, the divorcj^f exclaimed Sir Edward, al- 
lowing in an instant the before struggling hand to drop. 

^* Yes — he is a very elegant and accomplished man, I assure 
yon, and extremely agreeable." 

** I do not doubt it ; but he is by no means a fit associate for 
Lady Jane Morton, or any woman who is anxious to preserve 
her reputation. 

** Reputation !" repeated her Ladyship, with a smile of con- 
tempt ; "your words are strong — allow me to say absurdly so. 
Can any man be in better — can any man be in higher — society 
than that in which Colonel Dormer moves ?" 

**That few men can be in higher society I gram you Lady 
Jane. But the man who, in violation of every law divine and 
human, could attempt to seduce the wife of the friend who con- 
fided in him ; and afterwards — far from repenting the dissipated 
course of life he had led — neglect a youna and imprudent girl, 
who ventured to risk her happiness by marrying an avowed 
libertine, and by this neglect precipitate her likewise into an 
abyss of infamy \ — the man who could not only thus act, but 
glory in such conduct, ought to be shunned by every ^oman hot 
utterly regardless of her own honor." 

'* Ha — ha — ha ! my dear moral-^grave — prudent cousin ; so 
you really believe these gallantries will make us shun Colonel 
Dormer ?" 

" No., Lady Jane, I only say they ought to do so. At any 
rate, I will not place myself in such a situation as may oblige 
me to form an acquaintance with a man of this description." 

" You would be very much pleased with him, if you knew 
him, and could view him with an unprejudiced eye, I assure 
you." 

" You only make him appear the more dangerous by thm 
Vol. IL 3 o / 
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representing hira. Vice, open and flagrant, is diisgustifig^ 
^equally to the eye and the ear ; ^ut, when attired by the graces, 
and veiled by the fine-spun tissue of hypocrisy, it frequently 
draws within its vortex those who would have shunned its 
more open exhibition." 

*' Equally metaphorical — poetical — and agreeable,'' said 
her ladyship, curtesying with mock gravity : *' when this fine 
essay on .morality is concluded, I may, I presume, prepare 
for my ride." 

" "When you please — I cannot accompany such a party ; 
and, if you have the slightest regard for my wishes, you will 
send an excuse to Lady St. Clair, and remain at home." 

" If you refuse to be my cavaliere servcnte it is the more re- 
quisite for me to select another ; so, my dear, good, sober, sen- 
timental cousin — addio, until we meet again." 

Scarcely had Lady Jane quitted the drawing-room, before 
Sir Edward had darted towards the door, and with rapid strides 
left the house. In vain did Lady Melville conjure him to re- 
turn, her voice being in truth unheard by him ; for the decid- 
ed and obstinate opposition of the woman, who was to be the 
partner of his future life, in a case where he thought every 
sentiment of feminine delicacy or propriety should have se- 
conded him, had struck him to the heart. 

Lady Melville, in the hope that, when left a short time to 
herself, her niece's better feelings would yet preponderate, 
watched for her step. In a few minutes, her. ear caught the 
sound of descending footsteps, but they passed the door, and, 
as she intreated Lady Jane to return for five minutes, the lat- 
ter exclaimed from the bottom of the stairs, ** The horses are 
at the door, dearest aunt, and Lady St. Clair waits — adieu." 

Sir Edward, who had mechanically and without being aware 
of it turned towards Claverton, was roused from a deep and 
painful reverie by hearing several horses gallop past him. He 
raised his eyes — saw one lady kiss her hand^another grace- 
fully bow — and then a peal of laughter, somewhat too loud to 
have issued with propriety from the lips of two beautiful fe- 
males, was brought back by the passing wind, after which the 
sound of their horses' feet upon the road was heard until it 
died away in the distance. 

When Sir Edward returned home, he found Lady Melville 
in tears : she had done every thing in her power to forward 
the match between her son and his cousin, in the firm persua- 
sion that she was promoting the happiness of both ; but, since 
they had entered into a decided engagement, she had, as we 
havye before observed, been alarmed by several app^reptly tri- 
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Vial circumstances, which had shown Lady Jane in a much less 
amiable light than heretofore. 

'' My dear Edward," exclaimed Lady Melville to her son, as 
he entered the room in which she was seated, " I fear I have 
been misled by my affection for Jane, to think more highly of 
her than she deserves, and consequently into forwarding an 
union between you, under the impression that such a marriage 
would tend ultimately to your happiness as much as to that of 
your cousin, I trust her extraordinary conduct now proceeds 
from a wish to prove her power over you, during the period 
that precedes her marriage, (which is sometimes the case 
with high-spirited and lively women) rather than from any 
deficiency of principle, defect of temper, or failure of affec- 
tion ; but, as I fe^l that it was in accordance with my anxious 
wish that you entered into an erigagemenl with her, in addi- 
tion to the belief of her devoted attachment to yourself, as urg- 
ed by her to me^I must now intreat, should you have cause to 
doubt the latter, or be yourself fearful that the projected mar- 
riage will not be productive of happiness, that you will imnoe- 
diately break off this engagement. It is happib* not yet too 
late. Let me not, dearest Edward, have the poignant grief 
of believing that I have caused the misery of my only child." 

** Be not apprehensive for me, my mother. Whatever my 
wishes or feelings may have been, I can, I ought now to have 
none, in which the happiness and honor of Jane are not equal-? 
ly concerned with my own. I will watch over her conduct 
with the anxious care of a tender brother, if not of a lover ;- but, 
should she continue to oppose my w.iisbes — my entreaties — on 
subjects of such importance as those on which I have now sup- 
plicated her in vain, there wijl be no alternative to putting an 
end to our engagement ; but, it never shall be said that Edward 
Melville behaved dishonorably to any woman. No, dearest 
mother — Jane, although she has wounded my feelings, and in 
my opinion outraged the delicacy of her sex, has not yet^erred 
beyond recall.. She may regret her past conduct^ — may act 
differently in future ; when I shall endeavor to forget all that 
has occurred to displease me and to distress you. I still will 
hope this union, should it eventually take place, will prove for 
the happiness not only of Jane and myself, but of my beloved 
mother." 

Sir Edward then affectionately pressed his lips to the still 
fair and usually placid forehead, of his agitated parent, and. 
quitted, the room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The romantic story respecting Lady Melford, whicli had 
been related at General Sandon's, had, as l-.ady St. Clair no 
doubt anticipated, spread far and wide through the gay circles 
of Bath ; each person who had listened to the narrative having 
repeated it, possibly, according to her own conception, cor- 
rectly ; yet each repetition varying from the other materially, 
with the exception of a few leading facts, which shewed that 
the whole had most probably arisen from one common origin. 
These accounts had been again told and retold, by every vari- 
ety of person, and in every variety of manner; even those who 
meant to adhere most scrupulously to truth, or at least to what 
they had been told as such, giving unintentionally a ifeeper 
shade to the coloring, according to the liveliness of their own 
imaginations, until it would have been difficult for the story to 
have been) Recognized by the original narrator. Consequently, 
Lady Morris,^ho in compliance with the urgent entreaty of 
her youngest a aughter had consented- ta spend this season in 
Bath, observed to Mrs. Mordaunt when spending an evening 
at her house, 

" What a dreadful account I have heard of that poor Lady 
Melford ! It is a sad thing that one so young and beautiful as 
she is should be in such a state." 

" Indeed V* replied Mrs. Mordaunt ; ** I am very sorry to 
hear it. I was not aware of her illness. We are engaged to 
dine there to-marrow to meet a large party, and have received 
no intimation of her indisposition from Sir Thomas.** 

" Dine there 1" exclaimed Lady Morris, her eyes distended 
with surprise. 

'* Dine there 1" repeated tlie honorable Elizabeth Morris, 
with a look which was no doubt intended to express equal sur- 
prise, but which, from the obliquity of her vision, seemed 
guiltless of any such meaning. 

And " Dine there ?" reiterated the honorable Anne and Se- 
lina Morris, with varied intonations of astonishment. 

** What can there be so very wonderful in one dining at 
Sir Thomas Melford'sl" aeked Mrs. Mordaunt with some dis- 
pleasure. 

" Surely you would not do anything so imprudent, my dear 
madam,'* said Lady Morris. 

*' Imprudent to dine with Sir Thomas and Lady Melford ! I 
am quite at a loss to conceive your meaning. Imprudent, 
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tacfy Morris!" exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, witH equal' sur- 
prise and anger. 

'* Why do you not know that she is mad, absolutely raving 
mad?" said her ladyship. 

" ' Out of doubt Antiph(^us is mad,' '* exclaimed Miss Mor- 
ris. V 

" I wish you would not talk about Antipholus,. my dear. 
We spoke of poor Lady Melford — she knocked her husband 
down a few days ago, I hear/' continued Lady Morris. 

** I think," observed Mary, " had you ever seen Lady Mel- 
ford, you would be convinced of the falsehood of that report. 
If you saw her fragile and fairy form, you would be of opinion 
with myself, that it was not possible for her to knock a man of 
six feet in height down, even were she mad — of which I be- 
lieve not one word — though perhaps some slight disagreement^ 
in which Sir Thomas may have been passionate, has been thiis 
magnified by calumny." 

'* What, * being mad herself she's madly mated,' " exclaim- 
ed Elizabetha. 

" But she has, we hear, threatened to kill the Nabob more 
than once," continued Anne Morris. m- 

'' And she beats her poor little Indian page so dreadfully," 
added Selina. 

** * This is very Midsummer madness,' " exclaimed Miss 
Morris. 

*' She insisted upon poor gouty old Admiral Walderson 
waltzing with her at her 1 gist large party — and he fell down in 
a fit, and was, carried home to bed, where he continues very 
ill," observed Lady Morris. 

Emma, who had remained silent in the hope of hearing all 
the absurdities that were reported, could no longer restrain 
her risibility, but laughing said, " Where can you have heard 
so many falsehoods ?" 

'* I believe you will find what we have said to be perfectly 
true. Miss Emma Mordaunt," replied Lady Morris, with an 
offended air. ' 

*' * O, what a goodly outside falsehood hath — ' " 

Without noticing Miss Morris's last quotation, Emma. an-, 
swered, ** I can assure your ladyship, that all you have heard 
is without the slightest foundation in truth. We were at Lady 
Melford's last party, when she was so far ffom waltzing with 
poor old Admiral Walderson,. (whom madness itself could 
scarcely expect to dance the slow step of a minuet) that she 
did not even enter the dancing room, and Admiral Walderson 
was prevented being there by indisposition, and still continues 

3* 
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too ill to venture out of his own house. As my sister ob' 
served, 1 feel quite sure that, were you acquainted with Lady 
Melford, your own eyes would refute the charge of her having 
knocked down her husband— for her exquisite little fairy form 
has so aerial an appearance, that you would scarcely imagine 
she could have powej to resist the slightest zephyr ; and I 
assure you, Sir Thomas, although not stout, has bone and 
sinew sufficient apparently to combat Boreas hhiiself." 

*' How very extraordinany !" exclaimed Lady Morris ; " and* 
I received this account from silch excellent authority ; how- 
ever, I suppose there is no doubt that all is not quite right 
liere" — looking significantly, and pointing to her head — ** but 
no wonder, poor thing, after wandering about in those horrible 
jungles for so many years, and being exposed by day to the 
risk of being eaten by savages, or sacrificed to please some of 
their Indian gods '* 

" * Oh, the sacrifice I how ceremonious, solemn, and un- 
earthly it wasi' the offering !' " interrupted Miss Morris. 

*' I wish" Elizabetha, you would not interrupt me so rudely ; 
yes, as I was observing, the risk during the day of being e^ten, 
or sacrificed by savages, and at night climbing into the hollow 
of a tree to avoid tigers, and wolves, and lions " 

** * Had I been seized by an hungry lion,' it should not be 
in Hindostan, my lady, for there, wolves, tigers, and elephants, 
are the great beasts of prey.'* 

** You are incorrigible, Elizabetha," returned Lady Morris 
angrily ; ** perhaps there were no lions in that frightful jungle ; 
but her adventure with the eaormous serpents — and I am sure 
there are serpents in abundance in India — was in itself enough 
to drive the senses of any person away for ever." 

" Of whom and what is ydur ladyship speaking?** said Mrs. 
Jl'oi^daunt, when able to make herself heard, without rudely 
interrupting her guest, who, at all times fluent, had just spoken 
with unusual rapidity of utterance. 

" Of Lady Melford. Are you really unacquainted with he?: 
remarkable history V replied Lady Morris. 

" * There is a history in all men's lives ;' " but, without no- 
ticing Miss Morris's quotation, Mrs. Mordaunt and her daugh- 
ters declared themselves to be entirely ignorant of the anecdote 
of the serpent ; wljen Lady Morris, delighted to become a nar- 
rator of so wonderful a circumstance^ proceeded with the fol- 
lowing recital, having little other interruption than such as was 
given t>y her eldest daughter. 

*^ I understand that Sir Thomas and his late wife were tra- 
reliiog through one of those ^orriUe ^un^les, which are so nu-^ 
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fnerous in India, when their attendants heard a rustling amongst 
the underwood very neaf them^ and thinking a tiger or 
wolf " 

** * Wake not a sleeping wolf/ " exclaimed Miss Morris. 

" Thinking a tiger or wolf," proceeded her ladyship, ** was 
most probably going to spring upon them, one of the soldier* 
fired — when they were horror struck—" 

" ' Oh, horror ! horror I horror ! tongue nor heart cannot 
conceive nor name thee !' " again exclaimed her daughter. 

" When they were horror-struck to hear the piercing shriek 
of a human being issue from the underwood. Shocked and 
surprised, the cavalcade halted, and the place was searched, 
when a beautiful girl was found lying on the ground, and wel- 
tering in blood, while a huge serpent was twisted round her bo* 
dy. With caution they approached her, when they perceived 
that the girl had only fainted, but the serpent which was coiled 
round her was dead !" 

*« * Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil would not 
infect his reason 1' " 

"You never quoted more inaptly, Elizabetha, for it did in- 
fect her reason.. Well, they removed the serpent, and found 
on her body only part of aspJ«ndid Cashmere shawl, and soma 
valuable jewels fastened round her by a spring lock. The la- 
dy, that is, the first Mrs. Melford — for Sir Thomas had not 
then obtained a title — was delighted to perceive life was not 
extinct ; but, when the young beauty opened her eyes, they 
found that she could not speak intelligibly one word except — 
mamma. When they addressed her, she replied only by a 
low muttering sound, not appearing to comprehend any thing 
they said, and shewing an aversion to every kind of food that 
was offered to her " 

'* * With eager feeding, food doth choak the feeder,' " inter- 
rupted Miss Morris. 

^* Except," said Selina, ** water and wild fruits, which shew- 
ed plainly that she had not been accustomed to any other food, 
you know, mamma." 

a <, Wholesome berries thrive and ripen best, neighbored by 
fruit of better quality ;' but, * what custom wills in all things 
ghould we do.* '* 

^•* So," continued Lady Morris, not noticing what her daugh- 
tef^s had said, ** they oon.veyed the poor wounded girl, who ap- 
peared about ten years of* age, away with them. In time she 
was taught to speak, and, when she had gained sufficient com- 
mand of language to give a connected acoount^ of herself, she 
ijBiid she perfectly recollected having been with, a. Lady whom. 



she called Mamma in a palanquin, a long — long time before that 
in which she was discovered by Mrs. Melford in the jungle, 
when as they were proceeding ■ — " 

*' 'They proceeded well, to stop all good proceedings!* " 

** Etizabetha," angrily exclaimed Lady Morris, whose pa- 
tience was at length quite exhausted, " I insist upon your not 
again interrupting me with any of your ridiculous quotations." 

" ' But that you shall not say I yield, being silent, I would 
not speak.' Yet, ' I hourly learn a doctrine of obedience,' 
and * I owe you all duty.' I have done," said Miss Morris, 
seeing her mother look seriously displeased. 

" As they were proceeding on their route," continued Lady 
Morris, ** they heard a hideous noise which terrified them ; she 
said she knew nothing more, except that one of the Indian at- 
tendants, who was very fond of her, bore her on his back a 
Jong way, and at night covered her with leaves, and told her 
to go to sleep, which she soon did, but was awoke by a horri-* 
ble growl. She was sa frightened that she neither spoke nor 
moved. When day-light came, she found herself surrounded 
by twigs, or branches of trees, which had been bent over her, 
to form a -protection. With difficulty she had moved one of 
these branches so as to enable her to creep out, when she saw 
the mangled remains, (there being little left but the head, 
some of the large bones, and the clothes) of the unfortunate 
Indian who had the charge of her. Not old enough to under- 
stand the horror of her situation, she could only weep over the 
head of the poor creature, until hunger called her to seek for 
berries. At night she again crept into this place of refuge, 
fixing the branch, which she had removed, as firmty in its 
former place as her tiny hands and slight strength would admit. 
Again those horrible noises returned, which had twice before 
disturbed her, leaving such fearful traces behind ; then she 
Ijeard feet move softly round and round her little cage, and 
once, she thought she felt something like the paw of a oat 
touch her hand ; but, gently drawing it away, she soon fell 
asleep, and when she awoke, it was broad day. Thus the 
poor child continued to live for a length of time, searching for 
wild berries in the day, and retiring to her little place of shelter 
at night ; but as she grew bigger she found it difficult to secure 
herself from such animals as still cqptinued to prowl around it j 
when, in one of her excursions through the jungle, she saw a 
tree with a prodigious hollow in the trunk, and finding, on 
climbing up, that it was large enough for her to live in, she 
filled it with dry leaves, and made it her home. Here she said 
sk^ used to watch the moon ai^d the stars ; the sun she always 
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feared to look upon, because it was so bright and glorious ; 
she thought it must have made the moon and stars, which she 
had such delight in gazing upon ! — " 

*' Arfd then no doubt she exclaimed, * Vouchsafe, bright 
moon, and these thy stars to shine,' " interposed Miss Morris, 
forgetting her mother's prohibition. 

** Indeed she said nothing of the kind ; you know she could 
not speak at that time, but this fancy of her's for gazing on 
the moon probably increased her tendency to lunacy : poor 
thins ! it was a dreadful life." 

** Dreadful indeed,." said Mrs. Mordaunt, with difficulty re- 
straining a smile; *' but I should like much to hear the termi- 
nation of the story." 

" Mrs. Mel ford, I am told, became very fond of the young 
savage, for really she could be considered but little better, 
since she continued to have much of the savage about her, 
nay, even now does so to such a degree, that 1 am assured that 
many of our wild berries are in summer preferred by her to 
the most delicious fruits her stoves and gardens can pro- 
duce ! — Well, notwithstanding all this, Mrs. Melford became, 
as I have said, excessively fond of her, and had her taught 
every thing that it was possible for her to learn, having a gov- 
erness from England at a prodigious expense — notwithstanding 
which, she was only in a sort of half-civilized state when her 
benefactress died ; who, to the surprise of every body except 
the foundling herself, left her totally dependent upon her hus- 
band — to whom she bequeathed all her immense wealth, pro- 
viding he married their protegee within twelve months from 
the day of her decease, otherwise, it was to be appropriated to 
the foundation of hospitals in various parts of Hindostan. Sir 
Thomas, although he would no doubt have preferred the 
money without the incumbrance, did not hesitate about ac- 
ceding to the wishes of his wife — and the young lady, who 
was, as I said before, half a savage and perhaps half a lunatic, 
at once acquiesced in the wish expressed by her deceased 
frieojd. Accordingly, the union took place at the end of 
twelve months from the death of his first wife, when the Na- 
bob returned to England with his beautiful idiotical savage — 
and here they have, I understand, the most splendid mansion 
and establishment that .can be conceived ; yet, with all this 
magnificence, they have had little^real happiness, ^should sup- 
pose, and now the poor young lady is in a dreadful state, I 
hear." 

** Certainly, my deaf madam, the story you have been so 
kind as to relate is a most romantic one — it has but one fault — 
and that is " 
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" That is,** said Mary, seeing her mother hesitate ** it 
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IS untrue.*' 



Lady Morris, in evident displeasure at the strength of Ma- 
ry's expression, rejoined, — ** I assure you. Miss Mordaunt, I 
heard the account I have related from the very best autho- 
rity — a lady, who had received it from a friend, who dined at 
General Sandon's a fortnight ago, when Lady St. Clair, who 
was many years in India at the time, and intimately acquaint- 
ed with all the parties, told the whole story to the ladies after 
dinner." 

** I beg your ladyship's pardon," said Mary, *' for my too 
positive contradiction — I did not mean to express a doubt of 
your recital being exactly what you had heard, but of the cor- 
rectness of those from whom you had received that version of 
the story. My mother and Emma, who were at General San- 
don's, and heard Lady St. Clair relate the romantic history, 
which has given rise to almost as many strange legends as the 
Arabian Nights' Entertainments, can give you an exact state- 
ment of what passed there." 

** Yes," added Mrs. Mordaunt, '* Emma has so excellent a 
memory, and is so completely a matter of fact person, that you 
may repeat anything after her without the slightest fear of its 
not being perfectly correct." 

" At any rate," said Miss Morris, " if she does aught * ex- 
tenuate,' she will not * aught set down in malice.' " 

** I will do neither," replied Emma, ** if 1 undertake to re- 
peat what I have heard. Yet you must recollect, what tVe so 
frequently perceive, that, though the facts may be all true, the 
coloring may most unintentionally, yet materially, differ, from 
the different mediums through which the subject is viewed — 
the dissimilarity of our dispositions having sometimes the effect, 
in a moral point of view, that looking through variously tinted 
glasses has upon the landscape; you must likewise remember, 
that Lady St. Clair, alone knows whether her narration was true 
or not — " . 

" Emma, I beg no reflections may be thrown on Lady St. 
Clair's statemeat," interrupted Mrs. Mordaunt. 

" I meant not any, mamma," replied Emma ; ^' I only intend- 
ed to say that I was ignorant of its truth or falsehood, since I 
know nothing more of Lady St. Clair than what arises from the 
slight acquaintance caused by meeting her occasionally in so* 
ciety ; and, even in my limited intercourse with the world, I 
have met with persons who delight in sending forth fables for 
the purpose of what they term mystifying their friends; conse- 
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quently, where the veracity of the narrator is unkuown, I own 
I am fearful of repeating what I hear.^' 

" Pray give us Lady St. Claires version of the story/' said 
Lady Morris. 

** Do gratify us," exclaimed Miss Morris ; ** * an honest 
tale speeds best being plainly told/ and your's will, I know, be 
honesty itself." 

" At any rate, my love, you can convince Lady Morris of 
the alterations and exaggerations which the story had under- 
gone, even in the few^ hands through which it passed prior to 
her hearing it," observed Mrs. Darner ; who, although occu- 
pied apparently with her knitting, was an attentive listener to 
all that was spoken. 

Emma no longer hesitated, but related the history of Lady 
Melford, as she heard it at General Sandon's, concluding her 
recital with. her entire conviction that, although her ladyship's 
manners were eccentric, that eccentricity nright be accounted 
for by the peculiarity of her situation ; since the probably 
spoilt child was now become a highly-talented and very beau- 
tiful young woman, surrounded by every luxury which wealth 
could bestow. 

Emma related the singular history of Lady Melford, without 
being once interrupted, even by Miss Morris, until arrived at 
its conclusion, when that lady exclaimed, ** * 'Twas strange, 
'twas passing strange, 'twas pitiful, Hwas wondrous pitiful.' 
Yet ' not more strange than true.' This most interesting nar- 
rative will, however, suit my purpose quite as well as the one 
we before heard, and to which I was quite au desespoir to 
learn you gave no credence." 

*' What purpose can the. history of Lady Melford answer, 
unless it be that of causing you to pity one who, in the midst 
of so much splendor, appears without one natural claim upon 
her affections?" asked Emma. 

*' * I do beseech you to understand my purposes arightV 
do you not recollect," added sTie in a low and confidential tone 
to Emma, " that I had the pleasure of presenting a volume of 
my youthful effusions to you last summer ?" 

Emma felt herself blush at the remembrance of its absurdi* 
ty, and, in dr^ad of bein^ asked her opinion of the contents 
of the splendidly-bound duodecimo, hastened to express her 
gTAtitjude for the attention, adding an inquiry whether her pen 
had since been idle. 

*'I have written several jeux cPesprit since I was at Dart- 
inoor; I have, likewise made some progress. with the heroic 
poem.I waaat that time composing, biui have for the present 
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]aid it aside, since I have not been able to decide upon a he- 
roine, and, ' never durst poet touch a pen to write, until his 
ink were tempered with love's sighs ;* but 1 have now a prose 
work in contemplation, which I hope to bring out next au- 
tumn." 

** You are then going to publish ? You may recollect I 
prophesied that you, like the noble author to whom you com- 
pared yourself, would not only print, but, at some future pe- 
riod, publish ; and, not only publish, but, like him, condescend 
to derive emolument from your works," 

** You did, my amiable friend ; and I think you likewise 
foretold that / too should receive thousands for my copyright ; 
and, since I do in truth believe that * fortune and I are friends,* 
I will not frustrate such prophecies." Miss Morris hoped, and 
looked, as she thought, inquiringly, but that unfortunate obli- 
quity of vision to which we have before alluded always caused 
her glance to appear to take a contrary direction, which spar- 
ed Emma the necessity of reply. 

** I thought, when I met you at Dartmoor, that it would, as 
I believe I then said, be bad taste in the daughter of the se- 
venth Viscount Morris, to suffer every dirty footboy and grea- 
sy. Cinderella to scan those lines which her fingers had traced, 
and to become familiar with those specimens of genius which 
her imagination had produced, only my friends do know ' how 
big imagination moves in this lip,' and ' knowledge, the wing 
wherewith we fly to heaven,' how it still bears me up. But, 
since it has become so fashionable to write, to print, to publish, 
and yet wishing that the aforesaid footboys and cinderbrushers 
of the reading public may not make * familiar as household 
words' my sweet imaginings, or contaminate my hot-pressed 
pages by their unhallowed thumb notes and dog's ears, I have 
resolved that only a limited number of copies shall be thrown 
off, for that it is the ' true mark of high genius and refined 
aiftthorship,' as a classical author observes in descanting upon 
the merits of the deeply erudite work of my friend the Rev. 
Dr. Prigley's, on puppy dogs, for ' hounds, and greyhounds, 
mongrels, spaniels, curs, shoughs, water-rugs, and demi-wolves 
are 'cleped all by the name of dogs.' By adopting this me- 
thod I shall increase the value of the work, and < probably en- 
sure a second edition. 

** The correctness of that opinion I cannot doubt," replied 
Emma, glad to have it in her power to concur with Miss Mor- 
ris without any deviation from truth or politeness. 

** I am delighted to find that you agree with me, for I most 
highly estimate your judgment. It-was, in fact, to converse 
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with you, who, * choosing for yourself, showed your judgment,' 
that I wished to visit you to-day. You have, I assure you, by 
your approbation of my plan, relieved my too-timid and flut- 
tering sensibility." 

" I am happy to have contributed in any way to your plea- 
sure, but on such a subject it would be extreme presumption 
in me to give an opinion, since it is one on which I feel myself 
perfectly incompetent to form one." 

** 'Tis modesty which causes you thus to speak. I am more 
than satisfied with your approval ; but, I have another point on _ 
which to ask your advice ; 1 ' did never lack advice so much :' 
here," drawing from her reticule as she spoke a piece of fold- , 
ed paper, ** are the various titles which I have contemplated j 
some may say, * what's in a name, that which we call a rose by 
any other name would smell as sweet V but, I say every thing 
is in the name. Delicate distresses are gone by, historical no- 
vels are appropriated by a few persons who not unably imitate 
the * great unknown,' as he once was called. Tales and sto- 
ries have for many years been almost exclusively the property 
of Miss Edgeworth, Mrs. Opie, and a few others ; while fash- 
ionable novels are written by so many unfashionable people, 
that, although some persons of rank lend themselves to that 
style of composition, I think it would derogate from my con- 
sequence to do so. Recollections and Reminiscences abound, 
while horrors are quite passe; in short, I assure you, it is 
very difficult to come to a point on this most important sub- 
ject." 

** Before yo«r work be ready for the press, you will, I doubt 
not, be able to affix to it an appropriate title," replied Em- 
ma. 

"As well might you «ay, * why, brother, wherefore stand 
you on nice points?' Ah! my dear friend, it is evident yon 
are not an author. The work must be written for the title, 
not the title for the work. At present * I have no name, no 
title,' but you must aid me. I once thought of fixing upon 
that of 'Ships at Sea.*" 

" Ships at Sea !" repeated Emma, with difficulty suppressing 
a smile ; ** such a title would surely require great nautical 
knowledge in the author." 

** Oh I I have been at sea several times. Once from Bristol 
to Holyheadj once from Southampton to Havre, returning by 
Calais and Dover, besides taking several excursions in a steam- 
packet ; so that, with the assistance of Falconer's Nautical 
Dictionary, and extracting a sea-fight or two, and a shipwreck, 
from some of Cooper's works, in addition to various anec- 

VoL, II. 4 
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dotes which I have heard ai young cousiu of mine, who is a 
midshipman, relate, I think I could make out three volumes 
very well." 

** But, surely that ground is already occupied, and more than 
occupied, by naval officers of considerable talent," said Emma. 

" Yes; but I had resolved to pursue that plan until I per- 
ceived a review commence with, * We are heartily sea-sick' 
— this was enough, faugh — I loathed the very name of * Ships 
at Sea' — I then thought of the ' Water Sprite.' " 

" That," answered Emma, " is a pretty title," beginning to 
feel tired of the subject. 

" Yes, the name is pretty, but, finding it suitable for ro- 
mance only, I dropped it. * Love in a Mist' seemed attractive, 
but I could not think of any tale consistent with it. I have 
now nearly decided vipon ' Scenes in High Life, or Love in a 
Labyrinth, by an elite of Fashion,' * founded on facts :' but I 
await your opinion before I quite determine upon it." 

** It is a high-sounding title, but, as you observed, the ground 
of fashionable life has before been so over-run with works of 
fiction, that I should fear it might, from that circumstance, 
not succeed so well as some less hackneyed subject ; but I 
am really most inadequate to advising upon the point myself," 
replied Emma. 

** Ah thus I thought 'twould be, for 'tis ' a name unmusical 
to Voices' ears, and harsh in sound to thine,' I ween. I am 
really sorry you do not approve of it, since that is the name I 
am determined to adopt. Now that we have settled this most 
important part of the affair, I must request that you will favor 
me * with advice and silent secrecy' as to the management of 
my plot, and how I can most easily sketch my characters from 
life. As I have before assured you, I have the highest opinion 
of your judgment ; I, therefore, wish most particularly to con- 
sult you as to whether you think my best plan will be to take 
down in short-hand such conversations as may be adapted for 
the purpose, or trust entirely to * memory, the warden of the 
brain,' for * why should 1 write this down, that's riveted, 
screwed to my memory V " 

** Your last quotation seems to answer your question better 
than I could do, unless you will pardon my saying, that I 
think no work of imagination ought to be personal." 

" * May dne be pardoned, and retain the offence ?' * my 
imagination carries no favor in it,' but 'I have an answer that 
will serve all men,' and then * our hopes are answered.' My 
work sets out with calling- itself * Scenes in high life founded 
on fact.' I need / go no further to mine answer;' facts are 
'jitubborn things,' and must be personal." 
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*'They are not necessarily so," said Emma, ** since they 
should be such' as will not attach to any particular person— or 
so altered, that it is impossible for any one to recognise them — 
satire itself should never be employed on an individual; true 
and legitimate satire should lash the vice or folly — never the real 
persons who commit them. Nothing can, in my opinion, be 
more unpardonable than to enliven a work by anecdotes, re- 
specting those whom' the author may have met with in society 4 
unless the anecdotes be such as will redound to their credit, 
and therefore gratify themselves and friends — or, where time 
has erased the recollection of the event so entirely, that, io 
turning it to account, by attributing it to those in utterly dif- 
ferent situations, the possibility of personality be removed." 

^' Rea!ly, Miss Emma Mordaunt, considering that you are 
so young a lady, and know nothing whatever about author- 
ship, you have a very decided manner of speaking ; however, 
my work is ' determined,' though * not concluded yet ;' there? 
fore, * I'll not answer that : but say, it is my humor.' " 

" I beg jour pardon — you see now how much too highly you 
thought of my abilities, for in fact I know nothing whatever 
respecting literary affairs — only, since you did me the honor 
of consulting me, I took the liberty of speaking my opinion." 

'* Yes — yes, my dear, I perceive that you may say, * O, I aip 
ignorance itself in this !' to which I might reply, * O thou mon- 
ster. Ignorance, how deformed dost thou look !' " 

At this moment, to Emma's great relief, Mrs. Darner re- 
quested her to take up a loop in her knitting, wheri Miss Mor- 
ris, rising and advancing towards a table, at which her sisters 
were looking over some prints, exclaimed, " *0 let her teach 
you how to knit again, this scattered corn into one mutual 
sheaf.' " 

*' I am sure I wish you had never seen Shakspeare, Eliz- 
abetha — you really weary every body with your absurd quota- 
tions," observed her mother somewhat angrily. 

" ' I am sorry that with better heed and judgment I had not 
quoted him,' " continued her incorrigible daughter. 

'* I received a letter from Jane Tudor to-day," said Selina, 
in answer to a question of Mrs. Mordaunt's ; "she is very 
anxious to hear from 6ath, and asks a thousand questions about 
you all." 

** If you have her letter, Mrs. Mordaunt will perhaps like to 
hear its contents," said Lady Morris. 

" I believe it is in my reticule,'' replied Selina, taking two or 
three closely written letters out of her bag — " ye&, here it is,** 
ppening one of them, which was not only crossed, but re- 
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crossed — ** There is but a small part that will interest arry one? 
but myself I fear — urn — um — " continued she skimming ovef 
the elaborate production, in an unintelligible voice, until she 
arrived at a paragraph which she thought Mrs. Mordaunt might 
like to hear, when she read aloud as follows — ** * My sister 
and I rode to Eagleton yesterday, to call upon that amiable 
piece of starched antiquity,' — you know Jane's way ; she did 
not expect you to hear this — * Mrs. Martha Prior — she was as 
upright — her waist was as long— and her whole apparel looked 
as much as if it, with its wearer, had just stepped out of some 
^antediluvian band-box as usual. Mr. Prior came in whilst we 
were there, and talked much about his charmer, you may tell 
her ; we could not gain any information from him on the os- 
tensible object of our calling — when the Mord aunts are ex- 
pected back — nor from her on the real one, which was to know^ 
if they had heard from that family anything respecting the 
Melvilles — whether Sir Edward and his cousin are likely soon to 
be married, or if their marriage be postponed, as is reported here, 
until next spring — if so, I think it is doubtful whether it will 
ever take place, for the general opinion is that Sir Edward 
would have preferred' — um — um — * had not his mother' — um 
— um — * pray tell me when you write, every thing you hear 
and see of the Mordaunts,' — um — um — * much admired,' — um 
— * we heard very lately from George ; you will be glad to learn 
that he writes in good spirits, and says his health is much im- 
proved.' I don't think the letter contains much that will 
further interest you," concluded Selina, folding it up. 

"I am very glad," said Mrs. Damer, ** to hear that poor 
George is better ; having known him from a boy, I feel more 
interested in his health and happiness than in those of many of 
our young friends, who may be equally estimable." 

*' And dear good Mrs. Martha," added Mary, with a smile ; 
*' 1 can fancy her sitting in an arm-chair by the fire, rebutting, 
with the most perfect coolness and apparent unconsciousness, 
the numerous inquiries of our Dartmoor friends, who certain- 
possess a larger share of curiosity, respecting what by no 
means concerns them, than is desirable." 

" Were it not for that failing they would be two most agree- 
able, as they really are most excellent, persons," observed Mr. 
Mordaunt. ** But if we begin to talk of the failings of our 
friends," continued he, ** I fear we shall exhibit some of our 
own ; so let me challenge your ladyship to a game at chess." 

Lady Morris professed that chess was a very delightful be- 
eause scientific amusement ; and, although really a very indif- 
ferent player, sat dowa in the full expectation of conquering 
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Mr, Mordaunt, who was a first-rate one. Thus does vanity 
too often blind us to our own deficiency, on points of more 
real importance than a game at chess ! 



CHAPTER V. 

The following day Mr. and Mrs. Mor>daunt, accompanied 
by their daughters,, dined at Sir Thomas Melford's. The 
party was a very large one, and amongst the number were 
several persons highly distinguished for rank and talent ; yet 
their fair hostess received them with a degree of careless inat- 
tention, which those most interested for her beheld with re- 
gret. The room into which the company were shown was 
one in which the Mordaunts had before been only ^n the night 
of Lady Melford's large party ; when, from its being filled 
with visitors, they had not an opportunity of admiring half its 
beauties. Although inferior in point of splendor to the two 
large drawing-rooms, which shone in all the magnificence of 
burnished gold ; this room, to the eye of the discerning few, 
exhibited more valuable specimens of the fine arts than any of 
the others. The walls \yere hung with Gobelin tapestry of the 
most rare and valuable kind — great part of which had been 
wrought for Louis le grandy and for which Sir Thomas Mel- 
ford had paid an incalculable sum. The ceiling was painted 
by some of the first artists who had come from Italy for the 
purpose. The designs, which were exquisite, and entirely in 
keeping with the tapestry, were by Lady Melford herself. 
The carpet was, if possible, more magnificent than that in the 
hbrary ; at least, the looms of Persia had never produced any 
thing of a more beautiful description, it being the facsimile of 
one which had been woven expressly for the Persian monarch. 
The curtains were of crimson velvet, with dfead gold fringe; 
the chairs and couches, of antique and* richly carved ebony; 
while the cushions were of crimson velvet, embroidered in dead 
gold, in unison with the curtains. Two superb cabinets of 
mother of pearl, inlaid with gold and gems, stood in the re- 
cesses ; a table in the centre of the room, composed of lapisr 
lazuli, and inlaid with various valuable stones and gems, was 
nearly covered with bijouterie, formed of filligree, or other 
finely-wrought gold, as likewise a vase and small cabinet ; the 
former of which was carved out of a Hungarian topaz of im- 
mense size, mounted in gold : the handles being twisted ser-. 
pents of the same precious metal, inlaid with emeralds, two. 

4* 
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valuable rubies forming the eyes, while Farge brilliants of the 
finest water encircled the stalk. This was said to be the work 
of the celebrated Benvenuto Cellini, although, from some ex*^ 
traordinary omission, not named by him in his life. The cab- 
inet was one piece of fine amber, and was the present of an 
Eastern Prince to Sir Thomas Melford. From the ceiling 
was suspended a lamp of unusual size and antique form, .while 
in the corners of the room were tripods which supported su« 
perb candelabras — the brilliant light from which was softened. 
py curious yet elegantly formed glass shades, made from a de« 
sign of Lady Melford's. 

On a crimson velvet ottoman, the border of which wa» 
elaborately embroidered in gold, the fair mistress of this mag* 
uificence reclined. A cushion of eider-down,, covered with 
lace of the most beautiful texture lined with crimson satin, 
which, by contrasting with her dark and glossy tresses, showed 
its exquisite shape, supported her head. Her hair was simply 
braided, while three or four ringlets fell upon the back of her 
small and delicately formed throat. One immense pe&rl oC 
inestimable value was placed on the centre of her clear fore- 
head, forming the only ornament that was visible, her person 
being shrouded by a Cashmere shawl of the finest fabric. A 
cushion was placed on the carpet by her side, on which knelt 
the Indian page, in his turban of scarlet and gold, with a 
richly jewelled band ; his tunique, white as the driven snowi. 
with blue trowsers, and a scarf of the same color, embroi* 
dere.d and fringed with gold ; while earrings, bangles, and a 
massive chain of the same precious metal, decorated his ears, 
wrists, and neck. In his hands, as he rested gracefully on one 
knee, he held a gold salver, which supported a filligree basket^ 
containing bottles and boxes filled with the finest and most 
pungent essences. 

Lady Melford appeared, in fact, like a fairy queen reclinmg 
at her ease in one of the most splendid of her palaces, rather 
than a creature of mere mortal mould 1 

A short time only elapsed between the arrival of the Mor- 
daunts and the announcement of dinner ; for, since it was 
known that Sir Thomas waited for no one, whatever might be 
the rank of his expected visitor, all made a point of being in 
good time ; consequently, the first and the last guest arrived 
within a few minutes of each other. 

On the two former occasions, on which Mr. and Mrs. Mor-» 
daunt had dined with the Melfords, there had only been one or 
two persons in addition to themselves ; yet, the state in which. 
they appeared to live was even then ia keeping with all arouad 
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them. Now, the principal difference was an increase of dis-^ 
jJay, proportionate to the size of the party. Every thing was- 
magnificent — sumptuously magnificent ! The sideboard groan- 
ed beneath the weight of massive salvers, and vases embossed 
in the richest style. The dinncrservice was of silver gilt : 
nor were the guests 

" In plenty starving, tantalized in state." 

tot the Nabob's chef de cuisine was scarcely an inferior artiste 
to Monsieur Ude himself, and his butler handed sparkling gob- 
lets around, the contents of which Horace himself might Sajre 
deigned to quaff! 

At the top of her table sat Lady Melford, no longer listless 
and inanimate ; but beautiful — sparkling — spirituelle ! — her 
fine and intelligent eyes seeming to shoot forth glances. of li- 
quid fire ; her lips of coral continually opening to express 
some arch and playful witticism ; while the loves and graces 
floated around each turn of her countenance. " Can this," 
thought Emma, "be the languid, careworn, abstracted beings 
who was a few minutes ago extended upon the couch with 
little more appearance of life than the figures so beautifully 
woven on the tapestry which surrounded her ? Now no eye is 
more brilliant — no gesture more engaging — no tongue more 
witty — no smile more joyous — Oh ! why is one so captivating 
— so formed by nature to delight, all around her — not always as 
we now behold her V^ 

At length, apparently fatigued by the very excess of her pre- 
vious enjouement, Lady Melford half closed her eyes, and 
threw herself gently back in her chair. In an instant, her 
ever-attentive page placed a velvet cushion to support her 
head, which he continued to sustain during the remainder of 
the time the ladies staid in the eating-room. When about to 
retire, their fair hostess called Emma towards her, and, leaning 
upon her arm, slowly, and with seeming difficulty, ascended 
the staircase;, when, taking hgr favorite seat in one of the 
green and gold drawing-rooms, she left her visitors entirely to 
their own devices. Those who had been at the house befoiJe^ 
and were aware of the 'eccentricity of its mistress, found no 
difficulty in amusing themselves, by forming little coteries to 
discuss the fashionable topics of the day, or to satirize the 
lady of the house, and ridicule the excess of that splendor 
which they inwardly envied ! 

Mary and Emma for some time derived amusement from an 
examination of the numerous curious and beautifully executed 
specimens of ingenuity, which were on all sides to be seea. 
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Every thing, however trifling and insignificant in itself, was of 
its kind the best that could be procured ; consequently, though 
all was gorgeous, the tout^nsemble was too truly magniRcent, 
and in too good keeping, to appear gaudy or fine. 

At a late hour, more visitors began to arrive, when those 
who were strangers naturally inquired for their hostess, Out, on 
her being pointed out to them, as, with her eyes half closed, 
she reclined on an ottoman — with a shrug, or an observation 
of similar import, they retired to amuse themselves when and 
where they could ! The rooms now filled sufficiently to look 
gay and animated; but Mary and Emma, more interested in 
studying the character of Lady Mel ford than in observing 
others, had placed themselves at a distance from her, where 
they watched the Indian boy, as he sometimes fanned her with 
a plume of feathers ; at others, sprinkled a refreshing essence 
over her face, or held some precious perfume to her nose. At 
length she raised her heavy lids, and met the observing, anxious 
gaze of Emma. In an instant. Lady Melford withdrew her 
eyes — her before pale face became tinged with color — she then 
half raised herself from her recumbent position, and, with an 
air of haughtiness, begged to know why she was thus honored 
with Miss Emma Mordaunt's fixed attention. 

** Pardon me if I have displeased you," replied Emma, gent- 
ly ; " but your ladyship cannot be surprised that choosing a 
scene like this for repose, attracts- attention, and creates as- 
tonishment in so mere a novice as myself" 

Lady Melford shook her head, and then with a deep sigh re- 
peated, " Repose — ah ! you little know what my repose is, or 
whence it proceeds. But I see my visitors are arrived, and I 
promised some of them music. I have no professional perfor* 
mers here to-night, and must therefore exercise ihy own musical 
talents" — then, rising as she ceased to speak, she took an arm 
of each of the sisters, and advanced towards the music-room, 
bowing her head gracefully to one — smiling to another — and 
speaking to a third visitor as she passed ; thus slightly noticing 
each person who had arrved since dinner. 

On entering the music-room, she placed herself at her harp, 
the strings of which she touched with exquisite skill, and then 
played a brWViSini fantasia. 

" May we venture to petition for a song ?" asked Emma,, 
looking entreatingly at Lady Melford. 

" How knew you that I can sing a note ?" 

'* Oh 1" replied Emma, archly, *' I see it in your counte- 
nance ; I am, like your ladjrship, somewhat of a physipgno^ 
mist/* 
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'* Prajr/' exclaimed Lady St. Clair, who was standing near, 
" favor us with one of those beautiful airs which I have so 
often heard you sing in Hindostan ; it will remind us of past 
delightful hours." 

** Ah ! your ladyship there 1" returned Lady Mel ford, with 
affected surprise^— for they had previously exchanged a kind of 
bowing recognition, accompanied by mutually scornful glances. 

Lady St. Clair bit her lip, and for a moment became pale 
with suppressed anger ; but, quickly rallying, she replied, with 
a smile of dubious meaning, ** I could not resist the pleasure 
of waiting on Lady Melford, since I feared my absence might 
be construed into forgetfulness of former friendship." 

Lady Melford bowed gracefully, as she returned the some- 
what contemptuous smile, and then, as she touched the harp 
strings, replied, ** I can do no less in return for such kind 
'attention than sing one of the songs you wish to hear," — but 
in an instant her head drooping, and the countenance which 
had 10 lately expressed scorn and contempt becoming the very 
personification of melancholy, she added, in low sweet tonesj 
*' Alas ! those who once loved to hear me are lost — lost to me 
forever !" 

A deep sigh was heard — it seemed to issue from behind 
Lady Melford. All around her raised their eyes; but no one 
appeared inclined to acknowledge having uttered it. There 
were several gentlemen, and amongst Uiem was Lord St. Clair, 
but he was reading some music with Mch close attention, that 
Emma, who looked towards him under the impression that the 
sigh had proceeded from his lordship, could not see his face. 

Lady Melford's delicate features were for a moment slightly 
agitated ; when, immediately running her fingers over the 
strings of her harp, she drew forth a strain of the richest melo- 
dy, accompanying it by. the sweet notes of her tuneful voice. 
The words were those beautiful lines of Moore's on music, be- 
ginning with 

" When through life unblcst we rove, 

Losing all that made life dear, 
Should some notes we used to love 

In days of childhood meet our ear.^ 

As Lady Melford proceeded, her eyes became more brilliant 
— her complexion more raised — her voice more thrilling — until, 
her whole frame trembling with emotion, shcbreathed forth 
the following lines, 

'•Like the zaie that sighs along 
Bods of oriental flowers, 
Is tho grateful breath of song 
That once was heard in happier hours." 
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Her upturned and gleaming eye and flushed cheek reminded 
her auditors of the enchantments of an Italian Impromsatrice, 
the resemblance to which was rendered more striking,by her me- 
lodious notes being ever the inspiration of the moment. Her's 
was truly the melody of nature — the poetry of music 1 Then 
again — all around her seemed to be forgotten. Her memory 
had wandered to distant climes: — she thought of the last time 
she had sung this song, when, sitting under a lofty and wide- 
spreading rhododendron,* laden with its magnificent blossom, 
and surrounded by the golden mohur — the superb gloriosa — 
and the Malabar creeper, with its bell-shaped corolla and 
palmated leaves, forming elegant festoons among the branches 
of the trees; her companion, the being who \yon her young 
heart, only to throw it from him ! She thought of the moments 
which had been thus happily passed amid the luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of an Eastern climate ; when nature seemed to speak in 
all around her — animate and inanimate — then her bright eye be^ 
came dim — her cheek lost its beauteous hue, and with difficul- 
ty her trembling voice brought forth the concluding lines, 

" Friendship's balmy words may feign, 

Love's are ev'n more false than they ; 
Oh ! 'lis only music's strain 

Can sweetly soothe, and not betray !'* 

and, as her tremulous hands ceased to touch the harp-strings, 
the too sensitive songsti^ss fell back into the extended arms of 
Emma and the ever-atWitive page, who, observing her chang- 
ing countenance, reached her in time to render the necessary 
assistance ; at the same instant a low groan issued from behind, 
which was succeeded by Lord St. Clair rushing through th» 
crowd towards the nearest door ! 

Lady Melford did not again sing or play ; but she soon reco- 
vered sufficiently to promote others doing so, and for som» 
hours, to the astonishment of most of her visitors, exerted her- 
self unceasingly for their amusement. 

" I am more than ever surprised by Lady Mel ford's eccentri- 
city," observed Mrs. Mordaunt on her return home. ** I can- 
not comprehend her in the slightest degree." 

** I suspect she has had some serious disappointment ; which 
— ^young, beautiful, rich, and admired as she is— preys upon 
her health and spirits, and renders her capricious and whimsi- 
cal," replied Emma. 

*• I am of your opinion, my love, for, brought up, as she has. 
too probably been, without those strong religious principles 

♦ The rhododendron, although a native of America, grows to the size of a forest 
tj-ee in Jndia, 
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which form the only sure foundation whereon to raise a super- 
structure when disappointment reached her, she had no means 
of combating the demon of despair. Poor young creature, with 
all her attributes, and all her splendor, whilst apparently an ob- 
ject of envy to the world, she is in reality one of pity," said 
Mr. Mordaunt. 

** But why, papa, should you think Lady Melford was not 
brought up with a proper sense of religion V asked Emma. 

" I formed that opinion from some words which escaped her, 
on the subject of sacred music, on our first meeting." 

" How beautifully she sang that air !" exclaimed Mary ; 
" her voice was melody itself, and she looked like one inspired, 
so deeply did she seem to feel the words." 

** Yes,'^ added Emma, ** the bard of Erin, could he have 
heard her, must for once have been delighted to hear his own 
harmonious numbers sung as if by a seraph^s voice. How few, 
besides the poet himself, know how to sing those tender and 
touching melodies, that gain, by the sweet simplicity of his 
style, a thousand additional charms, which shakes and quavers 
in vain attempt to give !" 

" True," replied Mr. Mordaunt, " I often wish that those 
who sing the Irish melodies, like an Italian bravura, could 
hear the bard of Erin once only — if they had ears, they would 
learn to distrust themselves, and never again venture upon 
what requires* a sweet voice, united with simplicity and good 
taste, rather than the airs and graces of a singing-master." 



CHAPTER VI. 

Notwithstanding Lady Melford had exerted herself so 
much more than usual on the evening of her last party, she 
was at the time very far from well, and on the following morn- 
ing appeared to have a considerable degree of fever upon her. 
She was during some days confined to her bed, at the termi- 
nation of which period she was with difficulty enabled to move 
to her dressing-room, where she received Mary and Emma. 
While the occasional melancholy and abstraction of the former, 
contrasted with a naturally high flow of spirits, which would 
still at times burst forth, amused and interested her, the latter 
-—gentle — intelligent — sensible^— ever forgetting herself in her 
wish to please others, attracted her affection more entirely. 
When Emma discovered that her company gave pleasure to 
Lady Melford, at a time when her inclinations and wanl of 
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strength, equally with the orders of her medical, man, reqnireci 
her to abstain from general society, she made a point of spend- 
ing part of each day with her : consequently their acquain- 
tance soon ripened into an intimacy, which Emma gladly 
promoted, in the hope that she might have it in her power 
eventually to be of service to one — so lovely — ^apparently 
placed in so ei^viable a station, yet evidently so unhappy ; by 
leading her to look for consolation to a purer source than any 
to which she had been accustomed to apply. Upon one occa- 
sion, Emma, on her arrival, found Lady Melford in tears; 
when she expressed her fear that her ladyship did not improve 
in health so rapidly as was to be wished. 

'* My indisposition originates in the mind, dear Emma ; it 
is in vain I struggle — wherever I look I see misery, mortifica- 
tion, and disappointment.'' 

" Surely, my dear Lady Melford, these are but the sugges- 
tions of a morbid sensibility. Who has so much to be grate- 
ful for as yourself? Are you not possessed of all those re- 
quisites for which the generality of the world would make al- 
most any sacrifice ? Why, then, should you be unhappy ?'* 

Half rising from her recumbent position, she vehemently 
exclaimed, " Am I to be grateful to the perfidious friend who 
led my young heart astray, and then, scoffing at the agony she 
had caused, forsook me T Am I to be grateful to the man who 
won my early affections, and then married that treacherous 
woman, although he must have known my heart throbbed but 
for him ? Am I to be grateful to him, who, taking advantage 
of the state of misery into which I was plunged, and of my 
gratitude for his protection during my infant years, prevailed 
upon me, when scarcely mistress of myself, to become his wife ? 
Am I to be grateful to that husband who, to accomplish his 
designs, had recourse to fraud ; but, he is my husband, and 
the means through which he succeeded in his aim must remain 
buried in my own bosom ! It is enough that I am a victim to 
treachery and duplicity ! Am I, Emma, to be grateful — to fall 
down on my knees before those who have worked my ruin, 
and thank them for it V 

" No, my dear Lady Melford," replied Emma, mildly but 
firmly, as tears filled her own beautiful eyes, white those of 
Lady Melford seemed almost too brilliant to look upon ; " po, 
my dear Lady Melford, you need not be grateful to those who 
have occasioned you such evil ; but you must be grateful to 
that great Being who gave you such numerous talents, for the 
proper disposal of which you have to answer to Him who be- 
stowed them so bounteously. He gave you sense, feeling, a 
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heart capable of every thing great and good ; beauty which, 
though it may often be a fatal gift, is by your elevated station 
secured from all ordinary temptation — and wealth *' 

"Yes," interrupted Lady Melford, impatiently, "and for 
what are all these attributes bestowed on me ! only that I may 
more fully feel the misery of my situation." 

** Have you not, my dear Lady Melford, the power of re- 
lieving distress — of rescuing those who are suffering privations 
of every kind from much of the evil which attends them ? 
Have you not the power of conferring happiness on hundreds 
— are not these privileges for which to be grateful ?" 

Lady Melford's brilliant eyes became dim, and, throwing her 
head back, she burst into a flood of tears. Emma suffered her 
to weep without attempting to check those tears which, in her 
excited states she was convinced would prove beneficial. At 
length she became more composed, when, after taking from 
the hand of her page a tranquillizing draught, she told him to 
retire to the adjoining room, and then addressed Emma as 
follows : 

" I do feel that I have indeed been most ungrateful to that 
great and beneficent Being to whom I owe so much. I thank 
you, Emma, for the lesson, and trust it may not have been 
given in vain. But you must not too harshly judge one brought 
up so differently from yourself — one who, though always sur- 
rounded by wealth and luxury, has not a single friend in the 
world, unless she may be allowed to consider you such." 

Emma hastened to assure her agitated companion that she 
should feel equal pride and gratification in being honored with 
her confidence and friendship. 

/'You have brought upon yourself, fey your kindness, a long 
and I fear uninteresting detail," replied Lady Melford : "whe- 
ther from the temperature of the air which I have been accustom- 
ed to breathe — whether from the peculiar circumstances attend- 
ing my infancy — or whether, as my features and complexion 
seem to denote, I am descended from parents of a less chilly 
temperament than are the natives of Great Britain, I know 
not ; but, I have ever been too much a compound of exquisite 
sensibility and passion for my happiness. 

" You have doubtless heard that I am a foundling, since 
fame seldom fails to bruit forth, with her loudest-sounding 
trumpet, any circumstance which can lessen the claim to con- 
sequence of those who otherwise appear to be the favorites of 
fortune; and calumny, with her thousand tongues, joyfully 
takes up the tale, and spreads it far abroad. I therefore shall 
pass slightly over the circumstances attending my first intro- 
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duction to the protectors of my infancy, yet not so slightly but 
that you may have an opportunity of correcting any erroneous 
impression that may have been made on your mind from other 
sources of information. 

** Between fifteen and sixteen years ago, as Sir Thomas Mel- 
ford, who was at that time a Lieutenant-Colonel, was passing 
through a district which was very little frequented, he overtook 
the bearers of a palanquin, in which were a lady and child ; 
thinking it unsafe for a female to travel on this route so slightly 
attended, he left some of his own retinue to escort her, whilst 
he proceeded to the next station. When the palanquin arrived 
there, to the surprise of the Colonel and those with him, it was 
discovered that the lady, who had before spoken with difficulty 
to express her urgent desire to be taken forward, was senseless 
-!— she was in truth lifeless, and a child about three years of age 
was found sleeping in her arms ! That child was myself — that 
lifeless female was no doubt my mother. Beautiful she was 
even in death. Nothing was found that could in the most re- 
mote degree elucidate the mystery attending a person of her 
appearance thus traveling without domestics ; the bearers had 
heard from those before them that she had traveled far, and 
during extreme lieat, and that it was reported an attendant of 
her's had died suddenly on the road, but npne knew whence 
she came, or whither she was going. Her dress, as likewise 
my own, was made of such fine materials, as led every one to 
suppose her a person of superior station. A Cashemere shawl 
of the most exquisite fabric was wrapped around her person, 
and a valuable bracelet, the clasp of which was a tniniature, 
was on her arm — with those exceptions nothing could be more 
simple than her dress. Since no information could be obtain- 
ed from the bearers, and I was myself too young to give any, 
my unfortunate parent was buried without her name or country 
being known — and without one friend to show respect to her 
memory ! H^ funeral obsequies were performed by soldiers 
only — a large stone being placed on the spot to mark her grave ! 
** On the following day, Sir Thomas (for by that appellation 
it will be more easy for me to speak of him) despatched a do- 
mestic on whom he could depend, with others of his atten- 
dants, to convey mc to Calcutta, where Mrs. Melford always 
resided. By that excellent woman I was, as I have frequently 
beard her say, received as the choicest gift of Heaven ! 

** Of an aflectionate disposition, without children, and her 
affections thrown back upon herself by a husband who was al- 
most young enough to have been her son, and whom she had 
married in a moment of romantic and enthusiastic gratitude, 
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in return for his having saved her life when in a situation of 
the greatest peril, she was delighted to see in me a being whom 
she could love, and who, she doubted not, would fully return 
her tenderness. The melancholy tale which had accompanied 
me added deep interest to that which is ever felt by the kind- 
ly heart towards a destitute orphan, so that in a very short pe- 
riod the life and happiness of my benefactress became almost 
dependent upon mine. In her eyes every infantine movement 
seemed grace personified ; in her ears every lisping accent 
sounded sweet as the music of the spheres! My nurse, too, 
kind good creature ! thought her little charge perfection. But, 
perhaps mothers and nurses usually think thus highly of the 
children of their love, and I may err in fancying that mine 
were more partial than are others. 

" When 1 arrived at Calcutta, I spoke not only a few words 
of English and of Spanish, but could make myself understood 
in Hindostanee : this created no surprise, since in India the 
attendants are not unfrequently Portuguese or Spanish, though 
they are more frequently natives, consequently, children gene^ 
rally speak a mixed language. When questioned, I could give 
no account of whence I came, or of the name torne by my 
parents or self, further than that the christian name of Elvira, 
which was marked on the linen of my mamma, was mine also. 
I afterwards heard that every means had been taken to ascertain 
whether any lady and child were missing,, but in vain, since, 
from that hour unto this, no trace of my parentage has been 
discovered. When Sir Thomas returned to Calcutta some 
months afterwards, he expressed himself much pleased by the 
improvement in my appearance, vieing with his wife in kind- 
ness towards me ; indeed, from that period, I seemed to be- 
come a bond of union between two persons who had, until then, 
scarcely one sentiment or opinion in unison. He, however, 
remained but a short time with us, his military duties taking 
him into distant provinces for upwards of twelve months. 

'* I weir remember the bustle of preparation, and state of 
anxious expectation, which all were in around me when he 
returned. There was the firing of cannon, the ringing of 
bells, and the playing of military bands ; then there was a 
grand procession to the Bungalow in which we resided, with- 
in half a mile of Calcutta, in the midst of which came Sir 
Thomas. He was seated upon an immense elephant, splendid- 
ly caparisoned, and attended by a great number of ofllicers, 
some on elephants of smaller size, and others on horseback, 
foHowed by several troops of cavalry ! I was in a state of 
^treme yet childish, delight at beholding him whom I had 
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been taught to consider, as he no doubt was, ray preserver, 
surrounded by such pomp and parade. But, my pleasure, 
even at that early period, was not unaccompanied by a feeling 
of awe, which caused me to nestle closer to my. dear mamma, 
as I was taught to call Mrs. Melford. 

" This was a triumphal return after a great and decisive 
battle, in which Sir Thomas had gained additional rank and 
wealth — the elephants which I had seen, with 'their magnifi- 
cent housings, having been taken by him, along with much 
valuable, property, from a powerful Rajah, who had during 
many years given great trouble to the East India government. 

** Sir Thomas before kept several elephaots for use on state 
occasions ; one of these noble animals he now presented to 
me, along with a splendid howdah, on which I frequently rode, 
accompanied by my nurse. I soon became much attached to 
the docile creature, which knew me so well, that it would 
take me up carefully with its trunk, and place me on its back, 
or kneel for me to mount, as best suited my inclination at the 
moment. I lost this animal some years afterwards, as I have 
lost whatever I have best loved, and I refused to have another, 
since I thought none would love me as that had done, suffering 
me to stand upon its feet, or run along its back with impunity, 
as I have seen a playful kitten do on that of a Newfoundland 
dog. 

' ** When Sir Thomas was at home, his Bungalow was usu- 
ally so full of company, that it would have been difficult to say 
whether the Governor-general's house or his wae most gay. I 
was the toy and pet of all who visited there, since it was not 
difficult to perceive, that there was no more certain way of 
ingratiating themselves with the master and mistress of the 
mansion, than by admiring and noticing their little protegee. 
Nothing could exceed my happiness, for, although too much 
indulged, as I was naturally good-tempered and lively, I did 
not give way to those fits of waywardness usually in spoilt 
children. The world was then to me overspread with roses ; 
L little suspected the thorns which were below that surface 
which in childish mirth I skimmed too lightJy for them to 
penetrate. My nurse, a person very superior to <4ie generality 
of those in her station, as I became older, judiciously strove 
to correct such a tendency to pride as I appeared not merely 
to have imbibed from the parade by which I was surrounded, 
but to have been born with. On one occasion I recollect 
speaking with a slight degree of contempt of a girl of my own 
age, the daughter of an officer, ' who,' I said, * probably fan- 
cied herself a person of some consequence, although she had 
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ixeFther an elephant, nor horses, nor carriages, nor servants, 
as I had, for, when I went out, I had attendants before and 
after my palanquin, besides being accompanied by my nurse 
in her's ; whereas. Miss Dromer had only odl^ atteildant, ifk 
addition to her bearers.' ^ ' 

** * But,' said nurse, * if my I'ad'y did not give you ah ele- 
phant, and horses, and carriages, and servants, where would 
you obtain them. Miss Elvira? Miss Dromer has a right to 
what she has, because they belong to her parents ; but yom 
must remember that you have no claim to your's but such as 
springs from the kindness of my master and mistress.' This 
unpleasant truth, Thild as I was, has I believe been of service 
to me ever since. I had been accustomed to attendance even 
far beyond what is usual in a country, where persons are too 
apt to assume on a retinue and state, which, from various 
causes, seem to have become requisite there. I had likewise 
been taught to look upon those who protected me as person* 
of the very highest importance, and they, by their indulgence, 
and by ordering the domestics to consider me- as their child, 
had fostered that pride, which was, I fear, inherent in my dis- 
position ; but, from the moment I received the rebuke I have 
named, I do not think a day passed in" which I did not recall 
to my memory that, amid all the splendor by which I was sur- 
rounded, I was, in truth, an unconnected foundling ! I fear I 
must appear to you very prolix; but only by recounting what 
seem the unimportant incidents of my earliest years can you 
thoroughly understand or account for those peculiarities in my 
disposition and conduct, which I am fully aware require every 
possible exQuse. Convinced as I am that we are all more or 
less the slaves of circumstances, I ffeel it incu-mbent upon my- 
self to relate to you such as have tended to- make me what I 
am, ere I claim your pity or your sympathy ; and both must be 
mine before 1 can hope to gain the friendship of one who has 
been more judiciously, though not more tenderly, brought up 
than my self. "^ 

Emma assured Lady Melford that, far from thinking her 
prolix, she felt most deeply interested in whatever related to 
her, however trivial it might appear. It would indeed have 
been impossible for the most cold and apathetic person to have 
listened to Lady Melford's melodious voice, to have seen her 
expressive countenance, now kindling into enthusiasm, now 
melting into teajs, without interest : what, then, must have 
been the feelings of one so sensitive as Emma, and who wan 
already predisposed to pity and to love this gifted, but eccen> 
trie being! 
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" Since you assure me I do not weary you, I will retrace 
my steps a year or two. I was not more than five years of 
age, when one day, as I was seated on an ottoman at the feet of 
Mrs. Melford, a lady who was visiting her asked if she did not 
purpose very soon sending me to^ a school in England to be 
educated. " Her reply went to my little heart. 

"*1 fear,' said she, 'that I must eventually do so, yet I 
know not how I can possibly part from her, she is such a 
treasure to me, and her health has hitherto been so good, that 
I sometimes flatter myself this hot climate agrees with her 
constitution better than one which is colder might do.' 

*^* Yes, my dear madam,' continued th^ officious visitor, 
* but this lovely child will after aH only grow up a kind of re- 
fined savage, should she remain in this country without educa- 
tion.' 

***1 flatter myself,' replied Mrs. Melford, 'that it maybe 
possible to procure all the advantages of which her tender age 
will admit even in Hindostan, and it is probable that we may 
not ourselves remain many years in India.' 

** * All that is quite true, according to the plan of instruction 
pursued when you left England ; but things are much changed 
since then, and in nothing more than the system and progress 
of education. Why, my dear madam, when I took my children 
there two years ago, although I had taken great pains with 
them myself, as much as my own languid frame and their 
tender age would admit in this enervating climate, I was- 
astonished and ashamed— absolutely ashamed — to find that the 
infant children of the poorest cottagers on my brother's estate 
knew infinitely more than mine at twice their age. A boy, 
only five years old, who could indeed scarce speak plain, talk^ 
ed of isocelated triangles, and of rectangular parallelopipids ; 
until I left the infant school, not only distressed at the igno- 
rance of my children^ but even at my own. The schoolmaster 
is, indeed, as they say in England, abroad, and we must all ex- 
ert ourselves, or the ofi*spring of the poor will be more learned 
than their superiors, and, whenever that shall be the case, there 
will b^ an end of all respect and subordination.' 

** ' I should hope the effect will be exactly the reverse,' re- 
plied Mrs. Melford; * fi>r,,if their knowledge should be turned 
to a proper account, they will learn that one of their principal 
duties is to reverence their superiors. However, all this may, 
as you observe, have otherwise a good tendency, inasmuch as 
young men of rank and fortune must no longer depend solely 
upon those advantages, but, during their youth, apply as dili- 
gently to their studies as those who hope to rise to eminence- 
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through their abilities alone. Girls, however, are differentfy 
circumstanced, at least such as are likely to be well provided 
for; they merely require sufficient learning to enable them to 
pass through life respectably; indeed, I do not think that men 
generally prefer the society of a woman of superior talent or 
knowledge to one who is inferior in those respects.' 

** * Those, my dear madam, are probably men who have 
themselves merely a certain, degree of learning, which passes 
for talent, and consequently they are jealous and fearful of that 
quickness of perception in our sex, for which many, who have 
otherwise but little claim to superiority of intellect, have been 
celebrated ; such men are eager to decry all knowledge in a 
woman, which extends beyond her nursery and household af- 
fairs. But men of real talent and learning are always happy 
to associate with women, who to good sense add general in- 
formation without too much display. Now this is only to be 
gained by beginning early. I dare say. Miss Melford cannot 
yet read ; my second daughter, who is only one year older, 
an<l whohas been but two years in England, reads English and 
French fluently ; is considerjtbly Advanced in the knowledge of 
the Latin grammar ; repeats the whole of Pinnock's cate- 
chisms, and the Mernoria Technica by heart ; practises two 
hours on the piano-forte daily ; besides having commenced va- 
rious other accomplishments. Now this, with the best in- 
struction in the world, could not be done in India. This re- 
laxing climate weakens the energy of the juvenile mind equal- 
ly with the body. Positively, my dear madam, if you would 
save Miss Melford from utter ruin, you must suffer yourself to 
be prevailed on to send her to England without delay.' 

" I know not what my dear mamma replied lo this dreadful 
speech ; the words * you must send her_ to England without 
delay,' rang in my ears so as to prevent my comprehending 
anything more that passed. You will perhaps be surprised that 
a child should so well recollect a conversation of this nature; 
and, deeply as I was interested, and possessing, as I have al- 
ways done, a very retentive memory, it h probable I should 
have retained the purport, rather than the words, had I not af- 
terwards met with a detail of all that had passed in Mrs. Mel- 
ford's desk, she having been in the habit of transferring to pa- 
per such conversations as particularly interested her. 

" Mrs. Melford had appended to this the following remarks : 
— ^Mirs. Selwood is a sensible woman ; but although she does 
not appear aware of it, has a little of the assumption of the bas 
bleu in her own composition. My pSbr Elvira — if I send her 
from me, I shall perhaps never see her more. I will ask thQ 
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General to allow me take her to England, and remain tfiere' 
with her — I cannot part from a child who seems to have been 
sent by Providence to be a comfort to my declining years — : 
no, I cannot let her leave me.' 

*' Twelve months afterwards was added to the above the 
following observation, with the date of the day on which it 
was written : — * Mrs. Selwood has lost her second child ; it is 
said the poor girl was over-taught ; her mind was no doubt 
unnaturally e.xpanded, for it is almost always thus with pro- 
digies ! How thankful I am that I did not send my dear Elvira 
to England !* 

** Had I known that Mrs. Melford had resolved not to part 
with me, my little heart would have been saved some pain, for 
the first time in my recollection, on the day of Mrs. Sel wood's 
visit, 1 cried myself to sleep, and arose, as might be imagined, 
with heavy eyes and pale cheeks. 

** To the surprise of my nurse I took my book to her the- 
following morning, and begged her to teach me to read, to. 
which I had before shewn an invincible dislike, only requesting 
that she would preserve my wish to learn a secret. 

** A few months after the interview alluded to havincr taken 
place, the General came home-, and soon afterwards Mrs. Sel- 
wood- again visited my mamma. With dread I had seen her 
enter the house ever after that, to me, fearful conversation, and, 
if possible, I always made my escape. I now would have at- 
tempted it, but I was seated on the General's knee at the time, 
and, although he jirose to receive the lady, he still firmly grasp- 
ed me with his hand. 

** Many subjects were started, and much talk ensued. I was 
in momentary alarm, lest Mrs. Selwood should repeat those 
hated words — ' you must send her to England ;' and I sat with 
my eyes alternately gazing on the faces of the different speak- 
ers. At length the dreaded subject was brought upon the tapis 
by the visitor, who said, * I hope. General, you will exert your 
authority over dear Mrs. Melferd, and prevail upon her to send 
this lovely child to England. It is really high time she should 
learn something — she will be absolutely ruined.' 

** I tiurned my inquiring eyes upon Sir Thomas, and ob- 
sfirTe<Jhis e4tanged color and compressed lips. I did not know 
then, what I afterwards discovered, that these were invariably 
in him symptoms of extreme displeasure. 

*' * You are very good, madam, and we feel grateful to you,' 
replied he, bowing haughtily to the lady, * for the kind interest 
which you take in our po^r Viitle jyrotegee.* 

**^*^You positively must,' pursued Mrs^ Selwood, apparently 
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not having observed Uie General's displeasure, 'send her to 
England — let me recommend the school my girls are at ; but I 
suppose, upon consideration, that will not do, as, although the 
Miss Teachalls take only young children, the pupils mUst be 
able to read a little.' 

** How often do really well-meaning persons, occupied only 
by their wish to interfere, or, as they flatter themselves to be of 
service, do an infinite deal of harm, causing by their ill-judged 
observations many a burst of anger after the visitor has left the 
house ! General Melford looked angrily at his wife, and then 
said, * It is, I fear, but too true that Elvira cannot read ; surely 
she might without much difficulty, at five years and a half old, 
have learnt something more than her alphabet, which was the 
extent of her knowledge when t was last at home,' putting me 
off his knee as he spoke, in apparent displeasure. 

'* I saw tears in Mrs. Melford's eyes ; she made no reply. 
There was a moment's silence, when I perceived Mrs. Selwood 
again preparing to speak, but, rallying my courage — for be- 
ing accustomed to see all others in awe of General Melford, 
indulgent as he was towards ine, I felt some degree of ap- 
prehension likewise — I said to him, in a subdued tone, * I can 
read, sir.' 

" * Bring your book and let me hear you ; but I suppose none 
of your juvenile studies are here ; I will send for them,' re- 
turned Sir Thomas. 

** * I can read ond of mamma's books,' replied I ; when, 
taking from the table Scott's Woodstock, I read a passage so 
well as to obtain great praise from Mrs. SeLwood ; while Gene- 
ral Melford took a valuable ring from his finger, telling me to 
hang it round my neck with a ribbon, and keep it as a memo- 
rial of his approbation. 

" That ring," continued Lady Melford, shevving one in which 
was a large ruby, surrounded by brilliants, ** I alvi^ays wear — it 
is one of the few presents I have received from Sir Thomas, 
which convey only pleasurable recollections. My more than 
mother did not speak ; but, as she pressed me fondly in her 
arms, I felt a tear fall upon my cheek — it was a tear of joy that 
her Ekira, the child of her heart, had appeared to such advan- 
tage. 

General Melford's attention having been called to the subject, 
he now made a point of a governess being immediately pro- 
cured, and I heard him one day say to Mrs. Melford that, had 
not Mrs. Selwood proposed it, he might himself perhaps have 
recommended my being sent to England ; but, were he now to 
do so, that troublesome, interfering woman, would think itwifs 
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in consequence of her recommendation. A person of respecl* 
able parentage and connections liad a short time previously ac- 
companied a family to India ; who, having heard of the golden 
plains of Hindostan, until they imagined they should be o?er- 
powered with wealth, had offered her a very high salary, pro- 
vided she would go with them to Calcutta, for the purpose of 
educating their children. When arrived, they found their 
brilliant dreams were indeed 

'• ' The baseless fabric of* a vision ;' 

for, so far were they from being able to pay the promised salary, 
th?.t one fourth its amount would have exceeded their means ! 
The consequence of this was, as might be expected, a speedy 
separation, when this lady was engaged «is my governess. Acr 
customed as I had been to excessive indulgence, and almost 
constant liberty, the restraint of a school-room would have 
been, under any circumstances, most irksome to me : what it 
was when I was placed under the entire care and superinten- 
dence of not merely a strict but very severe governess may be 
imagined. 

** Miss Jessop, for so she was named, made a point of hav- 
ing me altogether under her dominion, at the same time that 
an entire suite of apartments, a carriage, and regular establish- 
ment, were set impart for us. She had endeavored to prevail 
upon Mrs. Melford to see her always along with myself, but to 
that my kind benefactress would not consent, saying, that her 
health wap frequently such as to prevent her seeing any other 
person, when it was a gratification for her to have the compa^ 
ny of her adopted daughter, cousec^ixently stated hours were 
appointed for my visiting her alone. 

** In twelve months after Miss Jessop carae to me, I was no 
longer like the s^ame lively, animated child, who had entered 
the room with a bound, and whose jocund laugh had been 
heard through the house. I was become pale and delicate ; 
my formerly free limbs were confined in stays; my sportive 
locks, which had wantoned in the wind, or hung in graceful 
ringlets over my neck and shoulders, were confined by rib- 
bons; my voice was no longer to be heard carolling forth little 
snatches of nursery songs; I was not suffered to visit my ele- 
phant, except for the purpose of mounting him ; in fact, all my 
playful gambols were at an end, and I became as prim and de- 
mure as if the whole of my short life had been spent in a 
board inor-school. 

" On the return of Sir Thomas to Calcutta, he angrily inn. 
quired the cause of so striking an alteration in my appearance 
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and manner; when Mrs. Mel ford told him that, from the day 
of Miss Jessop's arrival, there had been a visible change in 
both ; but as, on sending for a medical man, she could not 
learn that I was laboring under ~Uny indisposition, she had been 
doubtful how to attempt a remedy, more particularly as she 
feared, were she to have taken any active measure during his 
absence, she might have incurred his displeasure, since Miss 
Jessop had been engaged by himself In consequence of this 
conversation, my good old nurse. Brown, was immediately 
sent for, and asked to account for her young mistress's deli- 
cate appearance. 

*' * I suppose, sir, so much close confinement does not suit 
my young lady, after the life of liberty she has been accustom- 
ed to lead,' replied Nurse. 

** * Ah, too much liberty, I fear ! But, Miss Jessop is kind 
to her. Brown, is she not V 

** VI hope, sir, she is,-' replied she, her eyes filling with 
tears ; * but I see little of MiSs Melford now.' 

" * You see little of her ! How is this ! do you not still at- 
tend upon and dress her ?' 

" * No, sir — Miss Jessop dismissed me from that office soon 
afler she came, saying, she should never get Miss Melford into 
proper subjection whilst I was about her ; dear young lady, as 
if she was not always under proper subjection — so I see her 
only once a day, and then Miss Jessop is in the room.' 
** * This must be looked to,' said the General, gravely. 
** I was now sent for, and asked if Miss Jessop was kind to 
me. I answered, hesitatingly, * Yes, I — believe so, sir.' 

"'You believe so, -Elvira! — surely you know whether a 
person is kind to you or not.' 

" ' Miss Jessop is not kind to me in the same way that dear 
mamma and Nurse Brown have always been. She makes me a 
good girl — and makes me learn a great deal — and teaches me 
to behare like a lady — and— and makes me sit still, and not 
riin about as I used to do before she came.' 
*' ' You love Miss Jessop then, Elvira?' 
*' * I believe I do, sir, because she says I ought to love her 
for making me good ; but,' and here the tears which had been 
rising to my. eyes forced themselves down my cheeks, * I do 
not love her as I do you and dear mamma;' then turning round 
with a look of affright, I drew close to the General, and whis- 
pered, ' Pray don't tell Miss Jessop what I say, or she will 
punbh me.' 

** * Dp not fear me ; I see plainly how it is — go to bed now, 
my dear little girl, and say nothing to Miss Jessop of what ha«. 
passed,' 
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" I felt eased by having ventured to tell thus much of my 
feelings, and when 1 arose, I had the pleasure of being dressed 
by dear Nurse Brown once more. 

" Miss Jessop was dismissed immediately, with a handsome 
present, and I was suffered again to be at liberty, by which 
means I soon regained my healthy appearance and former elas- 
ticity of spirits. 

" I had been for some time under the tuition of Mrs. Mel- 
ford and Nurse, with the occasional assistance of a clergyman ; 
who, from kindness of heart alone, gave up two hours weekly 
to my improvement, when a young lady, who had come to Hin- 
dostan with a married sister, proposed to take me under her 
care, and to instruct me in all those accomplishments of which 
she was herself mistress. Mrs. Melford was surprised at this 
proposition, as this lady was a most agreeable person, and had 
already received more than one eligible offer of marriage since 
her arrival in Calcutta. I was delighted with her good-natured 
countenance, and begged, if I must have a governess, that Miss 
Fortescue might be the person. As I rarely asked in vain, my 
wish was at once complied with, which most probably would 
have been the case, had it been much more unreasonable than 
it was." 

*' I suspect Miss Fortescue found me at first somewhat per- 
verse, in consequence of having such a fear of governesses be- 
fore my eyes, caused by the strong prejudice imbibed against 
the race, during the time Miss Jessop was with me. She had 
indeed ruled me with H. rod of iron, yet I had not dared to ut- 
ter a word of complaint, lest her severity should have been 
increased. Miss Fortescue was quite in 'an opposite extreme; 
so mild and sweet-tempered, that it seemed impossible to dis- 
please her. She soon became much attached to me, and in 
return I loved her dearly ; indeed I still have a sincere affec- 
tion for her, and look forward with pleasure to her return to 
her native country. 'She took unceasing pains for my improve- 
ment, from which I profited so far that, when she left me, I 
almost equalled herself in many pleasing accomplishments. 
But, although sensible and well-informed on many points, she 
was romantic in the extreme. Having an engagement to a 
gentleman, who had an appointment in the civil service, she 
nad on that account been induced to quit England, and con- 
sec[uently, when residing in General Melford's family, at a dis- 
tance from all her relatives, without a friend to whom she 
could speak of her hopes and fears for the future, she ipapru- 
dently made me, while yet but a child, her confidante : thus 
filling my young head with romance and love ! 
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" We read poetry together; and when we were for a short 
tiine apart, I would frequently throw myself on a conch ; and^ 
while cooled by the waving of the punkah, as the rippling of 
an adjacent fountain fell upon my ear, I would fancy myself 
the heroine of some Chateau en JEspagne^ which I built up, 
and pulled down, with the greatest facility imaginable. 

**I was fourteen years of age, and Miss Fortescuehad been 
with us five years, when her lover claimed the performance of 
her engagement, he having gained a sufficiently lucrative situ- 
ation to enable him to marry without imprudence, in a pecu- 
niary point of view. Mrs. Mel ford regretted to lose one who 
had been an agreeable companicn to herself, as well as valua- 
ble instructress to me, but could not be so selfish as to wish 
her longer to remain, since her prospects were in every re- 
spect most favorable. 

" Miss Fortescue's marriage took place while still under 
General Melford's roof. I was in ecstacies at being allowed to 
act as bridesmaid on the occasion ; the delight of which assisted 
towards reconciling me to her expected departure ; yet, when 
it took place, it was a source of deep regret to me. Mrs. Mel- 
ford's presents to the bride, both in her own name and in mine, 
were of a piece with the liberality of her spirit upon all occa- , 
sions. We parted with sorrow, but had the happiness of hear- 
ing that this marriage proved in every respect all that the 
friends of my amiable governess had anticipated ; Mr. Thomp- 
son being in the receipt of a fine Income, at the same time 
that he made her an excellent husband. Naturally of a ro- 
mantic and imaginative temperament, the short time preceding 
Miss Fortescue's marriage and the event itself had a great e& 
feet upon my mind. My young heart imbibed from her's the 
tenderest feelings. I had fully entered into all her sorrows — I 
afterwards sympathised in all her joys>— and, when she quitted 
us, one of my greatest pleasures was in solitude to recall every 
minute circumstance she had^related to me respecting him 
who was now her husband. 

'* Those who know how difficult it is to procure an eligible 
governess in England may perhaps form some idea of what 
that difficulty must be in Hindostan ! Mrs. Melford, finding it 
impossible to meet with a person having all the qualifications 
she wished, had written immediately, upon learning Miss For- 
tescue's projected marriage, to a friend in England, stating^ 
what was required, and offering with regard to salary a carte 
blanche. In consequence of which, a lady came out in one of 
the first ships from England, who was handsome in. person, elep- 
gant in manner, and certainly highly talented and accomplii^- 

VoL. II. 6 
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ed. She was the only child of Colonel Randolph, an ofHeer 
who had fought gallantly in many battles, and at last died in 
the field of glory covered with wounds ! On the death of her 
father. Miss Randolph found herself possessed of five hundred 
pounds, in addition to the trivial pension which the govern- 
ment bestowed upon her ; when, hearing accidentally that such 
an opportunity of going to India offered itself, she resolved to 
seize it, probably in the expectation of eventually establishing 
herself well in marriage. 

" My new preceptress was fully capable of perfecting me in 
all those accomplishments in which 1 had already made some 
progress ; consequently, when the General returned to Calcut- 
ta, after having been some months employed in the interior of 
the country, he expressed himself so highly gratified by my 
improvement, and was so much fascinated by Miss Randolph's 
agreeable conversation and polished manners, as to request 
that his wife would suffer her to associate with such visitors as 
were received by herself on teri^s of apparent equality. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" About this time," continued Lady Melford, " a youth of 
good family, of the name of Lorimer, arrived at Calcutta, with 
such powerful recommendations to General Melford, as caused 
him to be received and domesticated under his own roof; a 
circumstance by no means usual with him. 

** Arthur Lorimer was quite the beau ideal of romance ; tall, 
handsome,4ntel]ectua], an excellent linguist; and, what to a 
girl of fifteen completed the picture — only twenty ! As I was 
by no means confined to the school-room, but suffered, when 
my time of study was over, to amuse myself as I chose, we 
were almost constant companions, during my leisure hours, for 
several weeks. This period, although short in love's calendar, 
was sufficiently long to enable us to believe we were thorough- 
ly acquainted with the mutual perfections of each other, and 
to become, according to my then romantic theory, everlasting- 
ly attached ! 

** My good, kind, mamma either was blind to all this, or 
thought it right to appear so, and General Mel ford's time was 
so much occupied by business of importance or company, that 
I saw but little of him. Was my governess blind to the grow- 
ing affection between her pupil and an interesting, though por- 
tionless, youth ? No— Miss Randolph was endowed with too 
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rnuch penetration and discernment not to see, what must have 
been visible to one of much less acute perception, into the 
weakness and imprudence of her guileless pupil ; she saw that 
we already loved, ^nd, although in truth we were then little 
more than children, she, by numerous devices, unsuspected by 
me at that time, though afterwards sufficiently apparent, added 
fael to a flame which, had it not been encouraged by her, 
mighf possibly scarcely have deserved that name. 
^ ** When General Melford left Calcutta, he was attended by 
Lorimer, of whose advancement he had taken charge. This 
was the first real sorrow I had known since that occasioned by 
the severity of Miss .Tessop. I knew that my beloved Arthur 
was going into battle, and in my mind's eye I saw his beauti- 
ful features wounded and disfigured — his fine figure covered 
with gore ! My chdteux en Espagne were no longer gay and 
ismiling ; I became pale, melancholy, and contemplative. Mrs. 
Melford, once more alarnied by my appearance, called in medi- 
cal aid ; but, as no cause for this alteration could be discerned, 
I was ordered to enter into cheerful society, and have such va- 
riety as the place afforded; when, should that not succeed in 
removing the symptoms wbich had alarmed her, our medical 
attendant said, I must immediately proceed to Engfand. 

" I no sooner heard this opinion, than I felt the necessity of 
exertion; since to have been removed from the country in 
which Lorimer was placed would, I thought, complete that de- 
struction of my happiness which love had commenced. 

"My efforts were soon crowned with success; for, recol- 
lecting that Lorimer was an excellent linguist, and that he was 
enthusiastically fond of music, I resolved to devote those hours 
to studying various languages, or to playing on the harp, which 
I had been in the habit of wasting in such idle fantasies and 
chimeras as were in unison with the romance in which I had 
been too much encouraged. Employment had the desired ef- 
fect, and, although I treasured in my heart's core the affec- 
tion I had imbibed, it no longer affected my health. 

"On the return of Sir Thomas to Calcutta, he was accom- 
panied by Lorimer, whose appearance was more improved than 
could have been anticipated in so short a period — his figure, 
which was before slight, having filled out, and become more 
finely proportioned and manly. General Melford and Lorim^ 
expressed equal surprise at the improvement in my person, and 
the progress I had made in languages and music ; they knew 
not my incentive to exertion ! Miss Randolph had long been 
aware of the state of my feelings with regard to Arthur, as 
likewise of his towards me ; but, he had never, upon any occ^ 
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sion, said one word which the most egregious vanity could con- 
strue into more than friendship ; yet, though no word had been 
spoken, I felt that I was indeed beloved, since stolen looks and 
smothered sighs had revealed the state of his heart, as fully as 
words could have done, to one so early initiated into the mys- 
teries of the tender passion. Probably we should again have 
parted without having come to a positive eclair cissemcnty had 
not Miss Randolph, a few days prior to Lorimer's departure, 
brought him into the garden where I was listening to the sooth- 
ing sound of a beautiful fountain, placed in the midst of a per- 
fect wilderness of flowers ; as she advanced towards me, her 
arm within his, she exclaimed, * Now, my young friend, say all 
you wish to Elvira ; I know you love each other, and so entire- 
ly do I sympathise in the feelings of two such ingenuous young 
hearts, that I am anxious as much as possible to befriend you. I 
particularly recommend you both to take care that General Mel- 
ford is not led to suspect this little affaire du cmur, since I fear 
it might not coincide with his views for high adopted daughter. 
Nay, even dear good Mts. Melford must remain in ignorance 
of it at present, although I have reason to know that it would 
meet with her entire approbation.' Having thus spoke, Miss 
Randolph instantly disappeared, leaving me overwhelmed with 
confusion, and rooted to the spot. In a moment, Lorimer was 
at my feet. I will not repeat what he said, further than that 
gratitude for the kindness of his patron had caused him to 
struggle against his love, since- he durst not flatter himself that 
a mere soldier of fortune would be considered an eligible suitor 
for the adopted child of Mrs. Melford ; but, Miss Randolph's 
kindness had at once put all his good resolutions to flight, con* 
sequently on my answer must- now depend his every hope of 
happiness. ^ 

'* I replied that poverty with a being who possessed my heart 
would be to me far preferable to the wealth of the Indies with 
one whom I could not love. I spoke but the truth ; and when 
he declared that he would resign the dominion of the world, 
were it offered him, for my affection, I fondly, credulously, be- 
lieved him. 

" I had for some time been deeply grieved to perceive that 
my dearest Mrs. Melford's health was declining ; and, soon 
after the departure of her husband, she became evidently so 
much worse as to cause in myself -and, as I then thought, in 
Miss Randolph, great apprehension as to the result. I proposed 
sending an express for General Melford, but that the invalid 
positively, 'forbade saying * that, as his presence could be of no 
real service to her^ sh^ should be very sorry to interfere with 
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his much more important pursuits/ One c}ay, I was seated by 
her bedside, when she questioned me earnestly respecting the 
state of my affections ; 1 then at once acknowledged my attach- 
ment to Lorimer, beseeching her forgiveness for having had 
even a thought concealed from one who had been more than a 
parent to me. 

** * Your attachment to Arthur was not concealed, my love/ 
she tenderly replied ; / I knew it, perhaps even before you were 
yourself aware of it ; but, having some reason to suspect that 
at my death the General had a very di£ferent plan in view for 
you, I feared lest your natural and disinterested affection 
might, if discovered by him, meet with powerful and effectual 
opposition. On that account, I refrained from questioning 
you, affecting a blindness I did not feel, that my suspicions 
might not receive such corroboration as to make it my duty to 
name them to General Melford. Sue*, my Elvira, has been 
the cause of my silence ; but now that I believe myself to be 
on the brink of the grave, I think it right to tell you that your 
union with Arthur Lorimer will have my entire approbation. 
I have marked him with an observing eye ; and, when I say 
that I think him worthy of being the husband of the child of 
my heart, I do indeed bestow no mean praise. He is, it is true, 
poor in the estimation of the world, but he is rich in all the 
finest attributes of his Creator ; and you will be more than 
safficiently wealthy for the gratification of every wish that ei- 
ther can form, since I have constituted you sole heiress of all 
my possessions, with the exception of a few trifling legacies, as 
what I bestowed upon General Melford on our marriage is, in 
addition to the property he has since gained, more than enough 
to gratify every real or fancied want. I some time ago signed 
a deed of gift of jewels of immense* value in your favor, lest 
any sudden whim or caprice — for we know not how illness may 
afiect the mind — should induce me to leave you unprovided 
for. These jewels, in themselves a large fortune, you will find 
with a copy of my will, in a private drawer in the centre of 
that cabinet ; but here, my Elvira, is a casket containing such 
ornaments as I have been in the habit of wearing, as likewise 
the bracelet which was on the arm of your mother at the time 
df her death ; be careful of this, my child, for it may here- 
after cause you to be identified by your family.' 

" My affliction on hearing my kind benefactress thus speak, 
may b3 better imagined than described. I was unable to ex- 
press my gratitude, for tears impeded my utterance. In truth 
I thought only of the loss I was about to sustain, and not of 
the weSift which was eventually to be mine. After some time 
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I became more composed, when Mrs. Melford renewed the 
conversation with me respecting Lorimer, and other interest- 
ing subjects. At her desire, I wrote to inform Arthur of her 
approbation of our attachment, as likewise of the disposition 
of her property. Within a few days, the dear invalid seemed 
again to rally, and she was able once more to rise, and to lis- 
ten with apparent pleasure, while I read sometimes serious, 
sometimes amusing, works; or sang those little plaintive airs, 
which she had formerly delighted to hear. My hopes were 
again raised ; and, with the sanguine disposition of youth, for 
I was still almost a child, I looked forward to her eventual re^ 
covery as more than probable ; but a few weeks only were 
thus passed, when she again drooped, and, afler a short period, 
sank under an inward complaint, which had gradually, though 
almost imperceptibly, been undermining her constitution dur- 
ing many years. Her senses remained perfect until she ceased 
to breathe, but her articulation became so indistinct during 
the last few hours of her existence, that I with difficulty caught 
the meaning of some sentences. Once sh^ uttered the name 
of Randolph, but I could comprehend no more — my own agi- 
tation, no doubt, increasing the difficulty of understanding the 
words of my dying friend ! From her loved remains I was re- 
moved in a state of insensibility by the domestics ! Miss Ran- 
dc^ph necessarily took upon herself the entire management of 
every thing, until General Melford should arrive, to whom she 
sent an express immediately on the death of his amiable wife. 

** I had, as I before mentioned, at the desire of my beloved 
benefactress, written to Lorimer, informing him of my pros- 
pects, to which communication I had received such a reply as 
might have been expected by those who believed him to have 
so noble a mind as did Mrs. Melford and myself. Whilst he 
rejoiced in the approbation of the former, he expressed his 
regret that she purposed leaving me so large a property, since 
the possession of such a. fortune would, he said, only increase 
that disparity already but too great between us. 

" I was, as I have before told you, ever too prone to resign 
myself to every impulse; I Was, in fact, governed by my 
feelings — I attempted not to govern them. I therefore thought 
not, in the present instance, of the necessity of endeavoring 
to restrain the excess of our grief. Estimable as was my kind 
and deeply-lamented friend, she had herself lived so long in 
India, and, during the only part of her residence there, had 
been so far removed from any who foHowed a sacred profes- 
aion, and often in the midst of those who mocked at all which 
you, and those brought up as yoyi have been, hold sacred^ that. 
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although she was ever amiable, kind-hearted, generous, and 
sweet-tempered, and, I firmly believe, died the death of a 
sincere christian, she was not, perhaps, sufficiently aware of 
the necessity of fully instructing me in those important truths 
of which you have spoken ; and which, if earlier impressed 
upon my mind, might have caused me in afBiction to apply to 
a divine source for support and consolation, rather than to 
give way to unbounded grief. 

" Having been conveyed to my bed in a lifeless state, from 
which I was recovered only to fail into a succession of violent 
hysterics, I became so weak and exhausted as to be nearly 
unconscious of all that was passing around me. One idea only 
I retained ; that I was separated from the being who had loved 
me beyond all that the world contained ! During several days 
that I continued in this state. Miss Randolph arranged every 
thing without the interference of any one. The day before 
the arrival of General Melford, as I appeared somewhat more 
composed, she informed me that she had plkced her seal upon 
Mrs. Melford's cabinets, escritoires, and desks, immediately 
after her decease, in the presence of some of the principal do- 
mestics, that the General might be convinced all her papers 
and valuables were in the same state as at the time of his wife's 
death. 

** Supposing these to be usual and necessary forms, and inca- 
pable of either acting or thinking upon any subjeti but the 
loss I had sustained, I paid little attention to what jSliss Ran- 
dolph said, beyond thanking her for having taken so much 
trouble. 

" Immediately upon General Melford's return to Calcutta, 
he visited my apartment, and, whilst he endeavored to con- 
sole me for the irreparable loss which he said we had both 
sustained, evinced such deep, and apparently heart-felt grief 
as, at the same time that it raised him in my opinion, some- 
what surprised me. This excess of affliction I accounted for 
by supposing that now, when his amiable wife was no more, 
he recalled to his mind all her virtues, and blamed himself for 
having been so cold and negligent a husband. 

*' The day after the funeral, at the earnest request of Gen- 
eral Melford, I exerted myself so far as to leave my apartment, 
and enter that which had been the usual morning room of my 
late benefactress. Here I found the Genieral, and two gen- 
tlemen who had been the trustees of his marriage settlemeats, 
a& likewise of the will pf my deceased friend. 

" One of these, a Mr. Purvis, had brought with him this 
document, (a duplicate of which he had understood from Mrs. 
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Melford would be found in her cabinet). Willingly I would 
have been excused remaining during the melancholy ceremony 
of reading her last testament; but, as General Melford en- 
treated me to hear it, and Miss Randolph, with every appear- 
ance of affectionate solicitude, endeavored to support my 
trembling frame, I exerted myself so far as to act in conformi- 
ty with his request. The will, in the possession of Mr. Purvis, 
being read, proved to be to the purport previously stated. I 
was, in fact, sole heiress to the immense wealth of the late 
Mrs. Melford, with the exception of ten thousands to her hus- 
band, and a few trivial legacies amounting together to a simi- 
lar sum. 

'* General Melford did not appear in the smallest degree dis- 
oppointed, but, on the contrary, declared, * the will to be 
such as from the lips of his late lamented wife he had under- 
stood to be her intention ; but, since he was informed that 
there was a similar document in the cabinet, he thought it 
right tiiat it shouM be produced at the same time.' 

** Two of the most respectable and confidential domesticSj 
along with my old nurse, Brown, were then called upon to 
look at the seals, and say whether they were the same which 
had been affixed by Miss Randolph immediately after the de- 
cease of their mistress. Havincp answered in the affirmative 
they were dismissed, th^ seals were broken, and the cabinet 
opened. ^In one of the drawers was found the expected docu- 
ment, at least such it was naturally supposed to be; when, 
imagine the astonishment of every one present at finding that, 
instead of a duplicate, it proved to be an entirely new will 
made and signed a few weeks prior to Mrs. Melford's death; 
in which five hundred pounds only were bequeathed to me, her 
other legacies being an exact copy of those in the former one : 
after which the whole of her wealth was left to her husband, 
stating, as her reason for this change in the disposition of her 
property, * her conviction that the possession of immense 
wealth was, to a beautiful girl, more frequently an evil than the 
reverse, and that she was well assured in bequeathing me, as 
she did most solemnly, to the care of her husband, she should 
leave me under the protection of one to whom I was as dear 
as to herself.' 

** Knowing little of the value of money, it is probable that, 
under my present |jffliction, I should scarcely have noticed the 
different distribution of her immense wealth, had I not writ- 
ten to Lorimer, stating- myself to be the future possessor of it. 
* However, the jewels,' said Mr. Purvis, * of which this is the 
deed of giiV/ showing a parchment as he spoke, * are i^ theiQr 
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selves a fortune sufficient for any woman. Yet, I must ac- 
knowledge, I am much, very much surprised, that Mrs. MeK 
ford should have made such an alteration in the disposition of 
her property, without informing'me of it.*^ The manner of Mr. 
Purvis said plainly that he was not quite satisfied respecting 
this testamentary document, which General Melford perceiving, 
observed, * I am quite as much surprised as you can possibly 
be. I shall, however, take care that my dear Elvira does not 
eventually suffer in consequence of my wife's bequeathing her 
to my care ; and it must be admitted that no one could have* 
a stronger claim to the property than myself.' 

** Without making any reply, Mr. Purvis, along with his 
coadjutor, examined the parchment, and compared the signa- 
tures, whe^^, seeing that it had been drawn up and witnessed 
by an attorney who bore a respectable name in the place, and 
that there was, in fact, no apparent reason to dispute its au- 
thenticity, he delivered it to General Melford. The deed of 
gift, which Mrs. Melford had made of her valuable jewels to 
me, was now read aloud by this gentleman ; they were stated 
to be in a particular part of the cabinet which had been point- 
ed oiit to me by herself, but, on its being examined, they were 
not to be found 1 Every imaginable place was searched, but 
all search was in vain. General Melford gave immediate or- 
ders for the servants' apartments to be examined, but nothing 
was discerned which could in the slightest way tend towards 
the discovery of the missing casket, or to criminating any one. 
I had retired to my apartment, overwhelmed with the stroke 
which had thus fallen upon me. Wealth, for its own sake, I 
did not value, but I had delighted in the idea of bestowing it 
upon my beloved Lorimer. * Now,' I exclaimed, bitterly 
wringing my hands, * were I to marry him I should only in- 
crease those pecuniary difficulties with which I know he has 
already to contend. No ; though my heart may break, I will 
not be a burden to one who, in conformity with the generosity 
of his spirit, could scarcely bring himself to persist in an en» 
gagement to me after being told that I was to become the ow- 
ner of almost unbounded wealth ; as if, in marrying one pos- 
sessed of birth, connexions, talent, in short, all but that paltry 
dross which the world too much idolizes, I should have been 
thought to degrade myself! 'Shall I then, a foundling, almost 
friendless, and now portionless, hold him to an engagement 
pnder such different circumstances? No, Lorimer, if I can- 
not mend thy fortune, I will not mar it.' 

i^**Miss Randolph, who, by the affection she had always 
A jiiewn me, by her sym j)athy in all my joys and sorrows, and by 
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her engaging manner^, had gained an almost unbounded sway 
ovex rae, extolled my feelings, which she said evinced a noble 
disinterestedness ; yet advised me not to discard one who 
loved me so entirely, from regard for his welfare only. But, 
whilst she urged me not thus to act, the praise she bestowed on 
the intention confirmed me in it only more strongly. 

" In the height of ray romance, I wrote to Lorimer, not 
merely releasing him from his engagement, and assuring him 
that every tie between us must now be considered at an end ; 
but, purposely avoiding to name the cause, feeling assured that 
he would hear from others that the expected wealthy heiress 
was a beggar, and that he would then estimate my silence and 
gensrous resignation of himself accordingly. Imagine, then, 
what I suffered on immediately receiving f|;om him a packet, 
containing all my letters, without one line expressive of regret 
at the resolution I had taken I 

** tintil then, unknown to myself, I was buoyed up with 
false hopes. I expected that he would beseech me to revoke 
my cruel sentence — I thought I should hear from his lips that 
what he had most anxiously wished had taken place, since he 
could now convince me and the world that' he loved me for 
myself alone. If such were my hopes, they proved without 
foundation, for I was at once restored to perfect liberty, and 
that without one expression of regret ! 

'* For a time pride supported my spirits, but that did not 
last long. I became ill — very ill — delirious. I know not of 
what I raved, for none except the family physician. Miss Ran- 
dolph, and Nurse Brown, were suffered to come near me, with 
the exception of such native servants as could not speak one 
word of English. 

** When 1 had nearly recovered my strength, which youth 
and a good constitution at length enabled me to do, my old 
nurse told me that she did not quite like, what she termed 
* the goings on, between her master and Miss Randolph; 
that she had once or twice, a long time before her mistress's 
death, observed Miss Randolph talking in a very extraordinary 
and familiar style to her master, and, during my illness, she 
had heard them converse together, when they thought she was 
out of the room, in such a way as to lead her to form suspi* 
cions to their prejudice, though *in what respect I could not 
prevail on her to say. 

"'If you tell me nothing more. Brown,' said I, * you had 
much better not have said any thing on the subject, for how 
can I guard against tjj|at of which I am kept in ignorance V 

** ' fetter so^ dear Miss Elvira^ while Miss Randolph 19 
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tere ; when she is gone, you can easily persuade my master 
to let you have some proper respectable Jady with you ; for I 
am sure he is almost as fond of you as ray dear lady was: 
you can^t think how he used to cry over you when you were 
ill, and then, when he would fret, Miss Randolph used to 
flounce about quite in a passion.' 

** * I think you scarcely do poor Miss Randolph justice,' re- 
plied I; * she has-always been very kind to me, and is, I be- 
lieve, very much attached to me.' 

** * She is a wolf in sheep's clothing, if ever there was one — • 
or, by her wily ways more like a serpent — but, guard against 
her arts — trust her no longer — exert your strength, and quit 
your room. Put a stop to her plots by taking your proper 
place as mistress of the house, my dear young lady.' 

*' At this moment we heard Miss Randolph's step, as she 
came to inquire after me; when, to her great surprise, I in- 
formed her that, finding there would not be any company on 
that day, I meant to dine with General Melford and herself. 
She changed color, and urged me not to venture upon quitting 
my room so soon ; but, resolved no longer to be restrained by 
what now first seemed to me an affectation of kindness, I per- 
sisted in my determination, as I thought to her evident mortifi- 
cation^ and General Melford's equally visible delight. 

" But, although I was roused to suspicion by the words of 
nurse, and by those which I no longer doubted had been spdk- 
en by the warning voice of my dying benefactress, I saw no- 
thing in the manner of Miss Randolph to warrant my treating 
her with coldness ; still, to me she appeared kind and affec- 
tionate, and upon no occasion did I perceive any familiarity be- 
tween her and General Melford, beyond such as was not Only 
innocent, but usual in persons who made part of the same fa- 
mily. 

** Mrs. Melford had been about six months dead, when Ge- 
neral Melford was again called into the interior of the country 
on nailitary duty, but, prior to quitting home, he informed me 
that this was the last arduous service he purposed undertaking. 
I felt anxious to ask after the health of Arthur Lorimer, fof 
cruelly as I thought he had behaved to me, my heart still strove 
to plead for him, in despite of wounded pride and affection. 
But my lips trembled to utter a name which I had formerly ex- 
pected to become my own ; and the General departed without 
having once heard it spoken by me. When I wrote, there was 
no one to see my blushing face, or to hear my tremulous voice ; 
therefore, in the first letter I addressed to General Melford, I 
inquired if Arthur was still with him, and in good health. His 
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reply was as follows — I never can forget it : * Arthur looks re- 
markably well; he is quite the life of the party, and no wonder, 
for, if report says true, he is likely soon to marry a very fine 
girl, who will have a noble fortune. He was with me when 
your letter arrived : I told him you inquired after him, to which 
he replied, in his usual- good-humored, lively manner : — Poor 
little Elvira ! do you know. General, I once fancied myself in 
love with her, but I was afraid you would disapprove of it ; she 
is a good little creature, and so romantic, that had not my re- 
spect for } ou prevented it, I really think I might have had some 
chance of success ! So you see, my dear Elvira, the youth's 
vanity is as great as formerly ; however, he is upon the whole 
a worthy fellow ; and I am glad he is likely to marry wqII 1' 

"Oh ! Emma, you cannot conceive the agony of that mo- 
ment. To be laughed at, ridiculed even to General Melford, 
as a romantic girl, whom he might have married had he cho- 
sen ! From that moment I despised him — and almost despised 
myself, for having everlthought highly of one so heartless and 
unfeeling. 

''Some months elapsed, ere the General returned to Calcutta, 
soon afler which Miss Randolph quitted us, in consequence of 
having, by the death of a relation, very unexpectedly acquired 
a large fortune. Prior to her departure, she presented to me a 
letter, which, she informed me, my lamented benefactress had 
desired might be placed in my hands at the termination of 
twelve months from her decease. With astonishment did I 
read its contents — they were to this effect : That she hoped I 
would repay, by devoting my future life to General Melford, 
the debt of gratitude I owed him, for having not only rescued 
me from a fate more dreadful than death itself, but for having 
educated and brought me up as if I were his nearest and 
dearest relative. Accident, she continued, had discovered to 
her that Mr. Lorimer was acting the lover from mercenary 
motives only, which had induced her to make a new will, in 
which she had bequeathed her property to one, who she knew 
would, under any circumstances amply provide for me. 'If 
Arthur Lorimer,' she wrote, * be what I am now led to believe, 
addressing himself to you in the hope of possessing my wealUi, 
he will withdraw from his engagement on discovering that you 
are not an heiress ; if, on the contrary, he loves you as you de- 
serve to be loved, he will welcome you to his arms, though fu- 
ture poverty should be his lot. In the former case, I entreat 
you, my beloved child, with my dying breath, to unite your fate 
to General Melford, who, far my sake as well as your own, will 
prove your best protector ; for, although we were not aUoge- 
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ther suited to each other, he has ever been a most excellent 
and honorable man! In the latter case, that is, should Mr. 
Loriiner prove deserving of you. General Melford will, I am 
sure, bestow upon you such a portion as will place you both 
in affluen|^e. Ere this can be read by you, the real character 
of your lover will have exhibited itself. I dare not flatter my- 
self that it will bear the ordeal of youi*loss of fortune.* Much 
more this letter, which was dated a short time previous to her 
death, contained, but all to the same purport. The way in 
which Mrs. Melford proposed to me to evince my gratitude 
to the General was similar to that in which she haa shown 
her own — it was strange and romantic — yet in unison with her 
ideas pn the subject. 

**.On the return of General Melford to Calcutta, he placed 
in my hands a letter, which had been addressed to him by his 
late wife, quitting the room immediately afterwards. The 
purport of this letter proved of a similar tendency to that re- 
ceived by myself ; entreating him, should I not marry Lori- 
mer, to become himself my husband, and not suffer my repu- 
tation to be injured by residing under the roof of one to whom 
I was not related, and who was not old enough to form, in the 
estimation of the world, a proper protector to a beautiful girl. 

" I felt the blood rush to my heart, then nnount to my head ; 
ray eyes were instantaneously opened to the unpleasant situa- 
tion in which I was placed ; yet to whom could I apply ? Ge- ^ 
neral Melford was my only real friend — he had ever acted to- 
wards me as such ; but, from his being so much from home, 
added to the respect with which all around treated him, I had 
never been upon those terms of familiarity with him which 
had seemed to be his wish. I had now no friend to consult, 
for Hindostan is not a climate in which disinterested friend- 
ship can be expected to thrive ; so that, young and ignorant 
of the world, I was utterly at a loss what plan to pursue ; to- 
tally unfitted for gaining a livelihood in any way, and my heart 
seared by the cruel, almost contemptuous, desertion of him 
whom I had estimated so far beyond his .merit ; all before me 
seemed a blank and barren desert, which my previous life had 
ilLprepared me to encounter. Tears at length relieved my 
almost bursting heart, and towards morning I sank into a per- 
turbed slumber. 

" On rising, a most kind and affectionate letter from Gen- 
eral Melford was presented to me by my maid, who said he 
had quitted Calcutta at an early hour that morning. 

** With the greatest delicacy he hinted only at the contents 
of the packet he had the preceding day delivered to me, saying 
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that to promote mj happiness in any way most pleasing to 
myself was the chief wish of his life, stnc^ the death of that 
amiable woman, whose worth he had ever appreciated, al- 
though he had been unable, in the early part of their wedded 
life, fully to convince her of it. In fact, he added^ she had 
only really known him a short time previous to her cfeath. He 
further stated^ that he Aould not return home in less than a 
month, as he wished to give me time to reflect as to the plan 
I should pursue, that I might follow the dictates of my own 
unbiassed judgment. 

" This generous and delicate conduct, when contrasted 
with that of Lorimer, afiected me deeply ; but I could not, 
without a thrill of horror, think of inarriage with one whom I 
had been accustomed to look upon with a degree of deference 
Approaching to awe. 

^^ With my mind in a disturbed and agitated state, fearful of 
the future, yet undecided how to act for the best, whether to 
throw myself upon the generosity of General Melford, and be- 
seech him to place me in some respectable, though humble, 
home, where calumny could not reach me, or, to strive to gain 
some situation where the few talents I possessed might be 
turned to use, I knew not. For, alas ! I felt my own utter 
helplessness, and shed bitter tears over the remembrance of 
the luxurious and'enervating life I had hitherto been accus- 
tomed to lead. 

** The month which he had proposed being absent was ex- 
pired. On that day he was to return to Calcutta, and I had 
come but to one determination, which was, not to be his wife. 
What steps I must take, in consequence of this resolution, I 
knew not ; I felt that I was entirely dependent, and without 
energy of mind or body to become the reverse. 

" When General Melfofd arrived, I received him, not, as 
heretofore, like a beloved and revered friend, but with a face 
pale, and limbs trembling, like those of a condemned criminal, 
going to meet his executioner. He placed me tenderly on a 
couch, made many inquiries after my health, and then, giving 
me a packet from Miss Randolph, left me. On reading its 
contents, I sank on the floor, in a state of insensibility, and 
was so found half an hour afterwards ! Until that moment, I 
had, I believe, hoped against probability. I now saw that I 
had been cajoled-^duped— and, most likely, ridiculed, by all 
whom I had most trusted. 

" Miss Randolph informed me that before I received her 
letter, she should have become the wife of Arthur Lorimer — 
that their love had been mutual, even at the time he had paid 
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his addresses to me ; but their poverty having then precluded 
the probability of an union, they had agreed to follow the dic- 
tates of prudence — when Lorimer, perceiving himself an ob- 
ject of affection to me, had, with her entire approbation, enter- 
ed into an engagement with me. * Under such circumstances/ 
continued she, * you will no longer feel any surprise that he 
did not regret your decision, when no longer the heiress you 
were expected to prove. You may likewise imagine the de- 
light with which I received the intimation of a handsome for- 
tune having beeif left me, and the pleasure with which I in- 
formed Arthur there was no longer any obstacle to our mar- 
riage. I am sorry, my dear Elvira, to hear that the world 
speaks of your remaining under the protection of General Mel- 
ford in terms which would shock your delicacy to hear. I 
know that although appearances may be against you, there is 
nothing really incorrect in your conduct ; I shall therefore be 
happy to give you every consolation in my power, under your 
present reverse of circumstances, and make my house a home 
to you. I should be glad to have some one to read to me, 
when Arthur is out, an^ to do fine works for me ; therefore, 
if you should like such^ a situation, 1 shall be happy to receive 
you; whenever it may suit you. Arthur desires me to say he 
shall be happy to make his house an asylum for you.' I will 
not attempt to describe my indignation at finding myself thus 
insulted, or my heartfelt grief at being told that I had been 
duped by Lorimer — that, in fact, he had never loved me ! 
Born and nurtured under a burning sun, I have no doubt im- 
bibed some of its fiery temperament, for I am more, infinitely 
more, the slave of impulse and of feeling, than you, Emma, 
born in this temperate region, and taught from infancy to act 
upon principle, can conceive 1 

'^ General Melford asked my final decision on the day after 
his arrival'; he pointed out the magnificent style in which we 
should live in England, where he purposed going very speedi- 
ly — the large settlements he should make upon me, if I could 
consent to become his wife — he talked of love — of indul- 
gence— -of fulfilling the wish of my more than mother. My 
ear heard, but no impression wag made on my seared heart ! 
He spoke of the marriage of Arthur Lorimer and Miss Ran- 
dolph — of his wish to place me in a station far superior to any 
she could ever hope to fill. He then touched the chord which 
could alone cause my heart to beat responsive to his. Emma, 
pity — but do not despise me — I gave him my hand, saying, 
' Dispose of me as you wijl — I am your's.' 

'' I know not bow time passed until our marriage took 
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place. It was as splendid as wealth could make it. I was 
adorned, and led apparently a willing victim to the altar ; and, 
if perfect quiescence be sufficient to signify it, I was a willing 
victim. 

" We remained a short time after the ceremony at Calcut- 
ta, for, the arrangement of the General's affairs, during which 
period, accident discovered to me that he had conspired with ^ 
Miss Randolph to deceive me ; how deeply I will not say, for 
he is my husband ! From that moment my power over him, al- 
though not that of love, has been absolute. 

" We came to England ; and I met, in Lord and Lady St. 
Clair, Arthur Lorimer and my artful governess I Do you now 
wonder that my blood boils at their presence ?" 

** Why, dearest Lady Melford,'*" inquired Emma, who had 
listened with equal astonishment and commiseration to such^a 
tale of mingled romance, acute feeling, and consummate 
treachery, " why do you receive them as guests V* 

*' Sir Thomas has besought me so earnestly to ask them to 
my house, that, although my inmost soul recoils at the sight, 
I have acceded to his wish. Now, Emma, you know all the 
failings — all the weakness — of her who would esteem your 
friendship as one of the best gifts under heaven. I have per- 
haps dilated too m^ch on the events of my short life ; but by 
such means alone could I make you thoroughly understand 
the origin of that peculiarity, which has been increased by 
knowing myself to be an isolated being. Among thousands 
I am alone — none can comprehend the feelings of this throb- 
bing heart ; only by taking opium can I still its pulsation, so 
as to procure rest, or in any degree compose my too sensitive 
nervous system.'* 

** Oh ! do not pursue a course so replete with ruin, my dear 
Lady Melford ; opium too often direfully increases the dis- 
ease, even while it seems to offer a remedy,*' exclaimed Emma. 

" So it has been with every remedy, as with every friend 
to whom I have yet applied, except my first kind benefactress* 
I have now once more ventured to place my heart on an in- 
dividual ; if you deceive me, never more will I depend on 
any human being. I seem to the world the mere child of ca- 
price and whim, surrounded by luxury ; my singularities ap- 
pear but to proceed from the very excess of my prosperity ; 
bow few can imagine that they flow from an effort to hide 
from the unthinking multitude the misery with which I am 
overpowered ! You now know every circumstance of my 
short, yet strange and eventful history, with which I am my- 
self acquainted, except such as may injure the character of 
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one whom I am bound to honor and obey, and that without 
giving further insight into my own." 

When Lady Melford had concluded her interesting narra- 
tive, Emma, while tears bedewed her own cheeks, sought to 
bestow consolation to the wounded feelings of her companion, 
whose sufferings were much increased by having given way to 
an almost morbid sensibility. After such unwonted exertion, 
Lady Melford's before flushed cheek and brilliant eye again 
became pale and languid ; when, sighing deeply, she said, in 
a low voice, as her eyes filled with tears, " Leave me now, 
dearest Emma ; reflect upon what you have heard, judge me 
leniently if you can, and if tomorrow you feel that you can 
make excuse for a friendless orphan, who could be induced to 
marry one man, while her heart, in despite of ill usage, yet 
leant towacds another, tell me so. But do not apprehend that 
I still love him, Emma. No — believe- me, I scarcely know 
whether, to consider Sir Thomas Melford, who deceived me 
into becoming his wife, or Lord St. Clair, who forsook me for 
a wealthier bride, most despicable. If there be a difference 
in my estimation of the two, it is in favor of the former ; for 
in youth to be mean, avaricious, and hypocritical, is more 
out of nature. My weak frame cannot long struggle with the 
strong emotions to which my mind subjects it ; I feel that I 
must soon sink under them. Now, dear Emma, farewell until 
to-morrow, when I trust you will return to me." 

Seeing Lady Melford's delicate features pale, almost to 
ghastliness, whilst an universal tremor shook her frame, Em- 
ma, in alarm, called in her attendants, who administered a 
composing draught. She then quitted the splendid mansion 
of the Nabob, with a heart overflowing with tenderness and 
compassion for its beautiful mistress, the history of whom, 
though differing in many important particulars from that re- 
lated by Lady St. Clair, bore as near a resemblance as could 
have been expected from suqh a source. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Surely you will take your daughters to the masquerade," 
observed Lady St. Clair to Mrs. ^ordaunt,. when they met 
one evening at a private ball. 

"I should like it very much, but I am sorry to say, Mr. 
Mordaunt objects to our going unaccompanied by him, and he 
does not think it right to attend an amusement of that nature." 

7*. 
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*' Object to your going without him ! how extraordinary I 
Why^ all the world will be there, at least all that part of it 
who can procure tickets, or whom we style the world," ex- 
claimed her ladyship.* 

/' So I understand,'' replied Mrs. Mordaunt, in a tone of 
distress ; *^ it is very mortifying that we cannot join them ; it 
will be supposed we cannot procure tickets, very likely." 

'* No doubt of it ; they are in such demand, that I abso- 
lutely heard a gentleman say, he would give fifty pounds for a 
lady's ticket ; but, why will not Mr. Mordaunt suffer you and 
your daughters to join the gay thr^tng? If I were you, on 
such an occasion I should do as I liked." 

" I wish it were in my power," said Mrs. Mordaunt, with a 
sigh ; ** but I have in vain tried to reason him out of such 
primitive and absurd ideas ; he says, it is not in his opinion 
correct for a clergyman to be seen at a masquerade, and he is 
even doubtful whether it be so for his wife and family to at- 
tend entertainments of that nature." 

** Why did you, my dear Mrs. Mordaunt, attempt to reason 
with him 'I Take my advice — persuade, coax, threaten, insist, 
deceive, cajole, laugh at, but never reason with a man. Rea- 
son is utterly thrown away upon the lords of the creation, 
since they are universally admitted to be the most unreasona- 
ble of all animals." 

" Of what does your ladyship speak 1" inquired Mr. Oliver, 
*as he sauntered carelessly towards Lady St. Clair. 

** The male sex individually and collectively ; but, I see 
my partner looking for me. Remember what I have said — 
follow my advice, and I shall have the pleasure of meeting 
you at the masquerade ;" saying which, her ladyship departed, 
perfectly satisfied with the effect she had produced. 

** Surely," exclaimed Mr. Oliver, " we^ shall have the hap- 
piness of seeing yourself and the Miss Mordaunts there. It 
will be one of the most splendid entertainments ever given — - 
the demand for tickets is unprecedented. I hope you will not 
be so cruel as to debar us of the pleasure of your company 
and that of your lovely daughters." 

Mrs. Mordaunt sighed deeply, as she replied, ** I should 
like very much to go, but I fear there is no chance of our 
doing so." 

** I fear so, indeed, if ypu are not already provided with 
tickets. Had I known it earlier, I could have procured Mr. 
Mordaunt a subscription, having several friends on the com- 
mittee : Lord * * *, Sir Thomas Mel ford, and two or three 
others ; but^ I am afraid it is now impossible to obtain even a 
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single ticket ; however, you may depend upon my trying, and 
if any one can succeed I can/' 

** Thank you — but the want of tickets wilJ not prevent our 
being at the masquerade, since we are already provided with 
tbem," replied Mrs. Mordaunt despondingly. 

** Provided with tickets T* exclaimed Mr. Oliver, opening 
his dull gray eyes to their greatest possible extent ; ** provided 
with tickets, and not make use of them! My dear madam, 
will you favor me with one of them, that is, if you really are 
so cruel as not to intend using them yourself. I have a par- 
ticular friend, who has come two hundred miles With his fam* ^ 
ily, for the purpose* of attending this masquerade, and now 
that he is arrived, they cannot procure a single lady's ticket ; 
he would pay any price for one." 

** I have not the disposal of the tickets, I am sorry to say, 
although Lady Melford has been so kind as to offer them to 
my daughters and self ; but, no doubt, some of the-noblemen 
or gentlemen who form the committee will be happy to enable 
your friends to partake of this brilliant spectacle.'- 

** What an intolerable crowd, Mr. Oliver !" Whispered a 
sentimental looking young lady, as she strove to pass ; '^ don't 
you dance to-night ?" 

" Yes — I think I shall probably waltz a little by and by, I 
seldom attempt a quadrille ; dos a dos — cavalier seul — and 
chassez croiseZy are to my eyes and ears almost as dreadful a 
bore as a Scotch reel or an Irish jig. But why are you not 
dancing? I thought you were a most decided votary of Terp- 
sichore, in whatever form she might hold her court ?" 

' The young lady affected not to hear, but colored highly, 
as she whispered to her companion, *' I was afraid he would 
have asked me to dance, he is such a puppy." 

'* Ah ! Mr. Oliver, are you there ? Is not this a delightful 
party ? no moving. I have been nearly half an hour on the 
stairs, but J had so pleasant a companion, that the time did 
not seem long. I do dislike a thin party — I came from Mrs. 
Taddingtou's — not above a hundred persons in her large 
rooms — so sombre — nobody knew what to do with them- 
selves — the gentlemen (there were very few of them, though) 
appeared like somnambulists : so stupid, looking without 
seeing , and the ladies really very little better. I was delight- 
ed to make my escape. I beg your pardon, sir, allow me to 
disentangle my chain, one of your buttons has caught it ; 
thank you, sir. Ma'am," turning to a little lady, who was 
pushing past her with more ardor than politeness, '* you 
have caught my blonde fall with one of your hair-pins. This 
is really a charming party." 
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The lady was then carried away by the stream, which was 
rushing past, and for a moment Mrs. Mordaunt gained space 
in which to breathe. 

Emma, who had been dancing, soon rejoined her, when 
again the plot thickened, and a lady whom they knew, recog- 
nising them, exclaimed, *' How do you do? I am very happy 
to see you here — delightful party ! I saw you dancing, Miss 
Emma ; you don't waltz, I think ; I wish you could assist me 
in procuring a partner for my niece, she is a sweet girl ; never 
was at a ball before, and does so much wish to dance. I 
think the men are very idle. Mr. Oliver, are you there V* 
he was lounging on a chair, surrounded l^ ladies, who ap- 
peared almost fainting from the fatigue of standing in a- heated 
atmosphere ; " allow me to introduce my niece ; Georgina's 
mother and Mrs. Oliver were school-fellows : I am sure my 
sister will be delighted to learn that her daughter and your- 
self are acquainted." 

** I am highly honored — infinitely gratified ; don't you think 
dancing a prodigious bore ?" drawled Mr. Oliver, addressing 
the young lady. 

** No, sir, I am particularly fond of dancing," replied the 
fair Georgina. 

** Eh ! fond of dancing ? Really that is very extraordinary ; 
yon had better go into one of the other rooms then ; I believe 
there is dancing somewhere. I think I shall see what the 
card-players are doing ;" and, rising from his seat, which was 
immediately occupied by a lady, who appeared to be an inva- 
lid, he sauntered slowly out of the room. 

*' What a rude person that is !" exclaimed Georgina, pout- 
' ing her 'pretty lip. 

** Not rude, my dear, he is a very fashionable young roan. 
I was in hopes that ruse of mine respecting your mother and 
his might have induced him to ask you to dance ; but really 
the present race of young men care little for their mothers' 
friends. Oh ! here comes Sir Charles Filamant. How do 
you do, Sir Charles ? I am delighted to see you ; allow me 
the pleasure of introducing you to my niece, Miss Ruby ;" 
then turnilig towards him, and speaking low, ** poor girl, she 
is such a charge, I only wish she was safe at home again ; I 
am rej^ly afraid of trusting her out of my sight — a girl who 
will have a hundred thousand pounds requires some care. 
Georgina, my dear, pray keep close to me ; I am afraid lest 
the crowd should separate us." 

'* Perhaps," said the baronet, " Miss Ruby will do me the 
honor of dancing the next quadrille with me." 
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" With you, Sir Charles — certainly, I know I may trust her 
with you ; and Georgina, Sir Charles, will bring you to me 
when you cease dancing. Mind, I depend upon, your not in- 
troducing her to any one whom you do not know." 

Sir Charles promised accordance with her wishes, and Mrs. 
Ruby hurried to the card table, fully satisfied with the success 
of her last ruse. 

'* Surely," observed Emma, who had heard what passed, 
" Mrs. Ruby told us yesterday that her niece was one of a 
family of nine, and yet she introduced her to Sir Charles as 
having a hundred thousand pounds." 

" She did not exactly say that, Emma, though she certainly 
meant Sir Charles to infer it ; she knows the world, and will 
have little further trouble in procuring partners for her niece, 
who, although rather pretty, might otherwise have remained 
long here without being asked to dance." 

** Certainly, this comes under the denomination of falsehood, 
I am not quite sure whether it is not beyond a * white lie/ " 
remad^ed Emma. 

" By no means, my love ; I conceive a white lie generally 
to be a sort of — of — something which may benefit the teller, 
but can injure no one," replied Mrs. Mordaunt. 

" I have a horror of every species of untruth ; however, as 
poor Miss Ruby is not to blame, I trust she wiH enjoy her 
dance/' said Emma. " 

" How do you do, Mrs. Mordaunt ? I hope you are quite 
well. Miss Emma. Such crowds may suit some persons, but 
I am not one of the number. My beautifuLnew satin dress 
is quite spoiled. That odious waiter, finding he could not 
force his way through the crowd, raised a tray full of refresh- 
ments over my head, when Lady Hanton, who is as tall as a 
giantess, and consequently in perfect safety from such contre^ 
temps, threw back her head, and shook the man's arm, in con- 
sequence of which the contents of the tray, consisting of ice, 
lemon, and orangeade, and negus, were thrown over me, 'so 
that I must proceed home without delay : I only wish I had 
remained at Mrs. Taddington's," 

*^ But yoil thought her party so stupid, mamma, because it 
was thin, you know," observed a good-humored girl, with an 
arch cast of countenance. 

*' So it was, and I hate a thin party ; but, this is much too 
full. I do think it extraordinary that Lady Matalon should - 
fill her rooms In this manner." 

'' My dear mamma, you forget how difficult, hov^ impossi- 
ble, it is to bit the just medium, ^ome^imea^ aa v(«. kaaw ^'^ 
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experience, you may ask an immense number, and, from ac- 
cidental causes, engagements, illness, death, your party may 
be comparatively small ; whilst, on another occasion, you may 
invite a much smaller number, and your rooms be filled al- 
most to suffocation. Besides, whatever we may say, we all 
like a crowd. At ten o'clock, I heard a gentleman observe 
that the last carriage and chair had left Mrs. Taddington's ; 
those who were not asked to Lady Matalon's preferring, they 
said, to go home, to the misery of remaining in a small hum- 
drum party '^ it is now one, yet we all stay here, and all com- 
plain." 

At this moment, the hand of Emma was claimed by Sir Ed- 
ward Melville, who had engaged her for the quadrille about to 
be formed. 

" Oh, Sir Edward," exclaimed a pretty and lively girl, as 
he passed her, *' I hear you are one of the subscribers to the 
masquerade 1" 

Sir Edward bowing, replied, " You certainly were cor- 
rectly informed." ^ 

" I hope you have not disposed of atl your tickets. Mamma 
has consented to my going at last, and I hear there is not 
one to be procured. I should be so much obliged to you for 
one of your's." 

** I am very sorry that I have it not in my power to aid 
your wish, Ijreally^have not one left., or it should be at your 

service." 

" How unfortunate ! for I have asked every body I know. 
My only chance »ow is, that one of my friends may be taken 
ill before the day, and send me her .ticket." 

" In that amiable hope," said Sir Edward, " we will leave 
Miss Eustace to attack Colonel Delamore, for I see she is 
speaking to him, and no doubt on the same subject." 

" I am surprised that any person, more particularly a young 
one, should ask for tickets from those with whom she is slight- 
ly acquainted. I should almost as readily ask for a few guin- 
eas," observed Emma. 

*' Did the ladies view it in the light you do, they would not 
ask for them ; but so far from it, they know the subscription 
is paid, and therefore ask with the same indifference as if it 
were for a common visiting card, whereas, in many cases, 
these tickets are of infinitely more value than the original 
cost. I believe I have had twenty petitioners ; but, after Mrs. 
Mordaunt refused to accept mine, I gave them all to my 
mother to dispose of as she pleased, by which means I have 
avoided giving offence by shewing any undue prefererjce," 
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Lady Jane Morton and her cousin were at present appa* 
rently upon very agreeable terms, the former having, at the 
earnest entreaty of her aunt, given up all intimacy with Colo- 
nel Dormer, and likewise having declined waltzing for more 
than a fortnight; and the latter, under the same influence, 
having agreed to overlook what had taken place, provided 
Lady Jane did not again act so diametrically opposite to what 
he thought right. 

Three weeks had elapsed from the day on which Lady Mel- 
ford had made Emma acquainted with the singular events of 
her short but romantic life, when she entered Mrs. Mordaunt's 
sitting room, apparently in excellent spirits. " I come, dear 
madam," said she, addressing Mrs. Mordaunt, " again to en- 
treat that yourself and daughters will do me the favor of ac- 
cepting tickets for the masquerade. Sir Thomas, who is him- 
self on the committee, and a steward, will consider it quite a 
personal affront if you do not attend it ; and, if you will join 
my party, I shall be delighted with such an acquisition." 

** Your ladyship is only too good, but I am sorry to say 
there is not the most remote chance that Mr. Mordaunt will 
suffer us to avail ourselves of your kindness," replied Mrs. 
Mordaunt. 

** You must positively go, my dear madam ; where is^ Mr. 
IVIordaunt 1 I will entreat him to consent to your accompany- 
ing me, and, by so doing, to confer the greatest possible favor 
on myself," said Lady Mel ford. 

'^ If Emma would ask him to allow us to attend this ball, 
I am sure he would consent, and I wish it so much. I dare 
say, Mary would like it too, though she says nothing on the 
subject." 

Mary assured her mother that she preferred staying at home. 

" It is very unnatural, I think, in both you and Emma," 
replied their displeased mother. 

" Naughty Emma," archly exclaimed Lady Melford ; " the 
only prospect you have of my forgiveness is by immediately 
introducing me to Mr. Mordaunt's sanctum, (for I suppose he 
has a den even in Bath) and there leaving me." 

** Will you then venture to face the lion in his den ?" asked 
Emma, smiling. 

" Yes, my love, I am very courageous ; I am, you know, 
come -from a country in which tigers and elephants abound, 
consequently I dare venture into a den of which others might 
be afraid — so show me the way." 

" It will be utterly useless," said Mrs. Mordaunt, despond- 
ingly, as Lady Melford and Emma lefi the room. In a few 
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minutes, they re-entered, accompanied by Mr. Mordaunt, 
when it was scarcely necessary to say that her ladyship had 
succeeded in her eflforts, since her countenance shone radiant 
with joy. 

" It is of no use attempting to contend with LadyMel ford," 
said Mr. Mordaunt : '* when she condescends to use persua- 
sion, she is all-powerful. I have, my love," turning towards 
Mrs. Mordaunt, " accepted her kind offer of tickets for your- 
self, with Mary and Emma; since you will join her party, 
and be under the immediate protection of Sir Thomas, who 
is one of the stewards, my objections, as far as you are con- 
cerned, are much removed — for myself, they remain as before." 

Mrs. Mordaunt expressed the most extravagant delight, 
whilst Mary and Emma now admitted that they should much 
enjoy so entirely novel a scene in such agreeable society. 

** Who,''' whispered Lady Mel ford, as some visitors entered, 
*^ is that pretty girl you introduced to me just now ? where 
does she come from ?" 

'' Her name is Julia Ridstall ; she is indeed not only a 
pretty, but a very sweet girl ; she is the eldest daughter of a 
clergyman, who is an old friend of my \ father's, and she is 
spending a few days with us." 

*' Bring her with you to the masquerade, Emma ; I will 
send her a ticket." 

- *^ I fear her father will not suffer her to attend it, for she 
never was at a ball even, with the exception of one to which 
she accompanied us at the rooms." 

'.' Oh, they are what is termed serious, I suppose?" said her 
ladyship, inquiringly. 

*' By no means ; but they are not in such circumstances as 
will admit of their entering into scenes of gaiety with propri- 
ety." ] 

** Poor girl ! Emtna, I will send her a ticket, and you shall l 
present her with a dress, and allow me to pay for it ; do, dear 
Emma ; you know you ought to encourage my wish to find \ 
happiness in procuring it for others, since you urged me thus 
to strive to obtain it." 

" Not altogether," replied Emma ; " in providing dresses, • 
in which young ladies may attend masquerades." 

*' But you know, Emma, that will not deprive one poor per* : 
son of such food or raiment as I can give, since wealth is to me 
almost a drug. I cannot bear the idea of that good-humored \ 
Hebe-looking girl remaining' at home, when we are going 
to what I trust will prove as agreeable an amusement as it ; 
will be a novel one to us all." I 
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" I will gladly endeavor to prevail upon Mr. and Mrs. Rid- 
stall t9 allow her to accompany us, should she appear to wish 
i^ but I really believe that very doubtful ; she has been so 
unused to gaiety, that I think she would feel some alarm on 
such an occasion : indeed I shall be somewhat nervous and 
afraid to wear a mask myself." 

After repeating her invitation to Miss Ridstall -herself, Lady 
Melford departed, when the visitors at Mrs. Mordaunt's, of 
which there were several, unanimously expressed their admi- 
ration of her ladyship's beauty and grace ! 

From this time the masqued ball became one of the princi- 
pal themes of conversation at Mr. Mordaunt's ; the difijculty 
of fixing upon suitable characters was great, and after having 
proposed an infinite variety, it was at last ended by Mrs. Mor- 
daunt's determining to wear the dress of a lady abbess, and 
her two daughters that of nuns. Julia Ridstall, who had at 
first declined the ticket offered her by Lady Melford, seeing 
how simple the dress was, consented, with the approbation of 
her father, to accept a similar one from Mrs. Mordaunt, and, 
by accompanying the party, add to the number of sisters, who 
were to be under the care of that lady. 



CHAPTER IX. 

The evening so anxiously wished for by hundreds at length 
arrived. Masqued balls may, and no doubt have, degenerated, 
from the period in which kings and queens delighted to have 
an opportunity of mingling with their subjects, and, under the 
disguise of a mask, enjoying the otherwise unknown pleasure 
of equality. 

But this splendid fite had been spoken of as likely to far^ 
exceed all that had been attempted, since the celebrated Mrs. 
Cornelli, whose taste witji regard to such entertainments has 
ever been undisputed and unrivalled, reigned as the dictatress 
of fashionable amusements. 

If the coup'd^csil, on entering the magnificent suite of rooms, 
surprised even those accustomed to the most splendid enter- 
tainments which the metropolis, or the continent, could pro- 
duce, it may well be supposed to have caused in our novices 
the liveliest emotions of astonishment and delight ; although 
not unmingled with some degree of timidity, at perceiving 
around them so many strange and unnatural representations of 
the human face ! 

Vol. ir 8 
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Mrs. Mordaunt as an abbess, accompanied by her daugh- 
ters and Julia Ridstall, in the attire of ntkns, and atten<fed by 
Mr. Mowbray in a domino, joined Lady Melford in the vest^ 
bule ; whence they proceeded to the beautiful octagon, 
where they were received by JBefxu Nash, who, in the spirit of 
his kingly character, welcomed them to the festive scene with, 
'* Health to the fair sisterhood, and to you my Lady Abbess, 
who h4ve ventured from your cloister to look once more upon 
the moiey world. It will behove you to be Argus^yed to- 
night, lest those bright jewels should be for ever abstracted 
from the rough casket to which they have been consigned, 
to be reset in that diadem of society which liature intended 
they should enrich and adorn.'' 

At this moment, as if further to impress the necessity of 
caution upon the Abbess, a heart merchant, in the true 
Autolycus style, sang out, — " Hearts to sell — hearts to sell." 
The plot was now thickening apace, and Lady Mel ford's par- 
ty proceeded to the adjoining ball-room, amid such a hetero- 
geneous assemblage as must have caused a smile ob the coun- 
tenance of Melpomene herself, had she been there. 

All the whim, spirit, humor, and splendor of a carnival 
were here to be seen, united with that strict propriety so pe- 
culiarly in unison with the tone of the best society in our own 
country. On one side was to be heard a ballad-singer, war- 
bling forth notes, which in sweetness might have rivalled the 
songstress of the wood,* on the other, a match girl, beseech- 
ing '' his honor to expend one halfpenny in the purchase of a 
match, with which to light his candle, when he should return 
to his solitary lodging, and find his servant asleep and his fire 
out" 

A character representing Matthews's Monsieur Zephyr next 
flitted by, well nigh vaulting over a Sir John Falstaff, who 
formed an admirable antithesis. Then came a group of 
knaves and (queens, so correctly habited as to give the idea of 
their having jusf started from a pack of cards ; who, forming 
a quadrille, attracted all eyes, till two grotesque esquires, 
mounted on donkeys, sounded their penny trumpets, and 
drew off the attention of the crowd to ** the Green Knight of 
the West," mounted on a spirited black barb ; and an Eastern 
warrior, with lance in rest, who managed a fiery piebald char- 
ger ! These rival knights errant forthwith entered the lists, 
and engaged in deadly combat for their ladye-loves. The 
effect of this mock tournament was most happily ludicrous, 
and the machinery of the animals so perfect, that Mary and 
Emma could scarcely believe them to be a deception. 
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A grand artiste^ hshiied in cap and apron, and armed with 
a carving knife, now assailed the party, pressing upon them 
sundry bills of fare, and describing various ways of dressing a 
calf s head, when Hudibras redivivus shook a string of black 
pudding in his face, protesting them to be " the very ne plus 
ultra of cooking," adding in a stentorian voice, 



** See fat black puddings, proper forw 
For warriors who delisht in blood !" 



A Hibernian Baron Munchausen here interrupted the 
Knight, with, ** Arrah be aisy now', you naither of you know 
anything abo^it the matter ; don't bother about cooking, till, 
like me, you can boast that you!ve boiled your potatoes in the 
Geysers — toasted muffins at a volcano — and persuaded a goose 
to roast himself!" 

In fact every variety of country and character was here to 
be met with, from the Indian savage, with his tomahawk and 
war-whoop, to the Parisian petit^mattre, who, dressed in the 
extremity of the reigning fashion, as described in the MagOr 
sin du mode of the day, begged to have Thonneur to teach de 
grown jeune homme and de jeune femme to dance a pas seul." 

Never perhaps were so many prominent characters and ef- 
fective groups assembled together, with so little of the alloy of 
unmeaning flower-girls, noisy watchmen, themselves the only 
breakers of the peace, dismounted fox-hunters at faulty and 
lubberly sailors, who knew not the stem from the stern of a 
ship ! 

When the first feeling of apprehension, and sense of con- 
fusion, arising from the novelty and brilliancy by which they 
were surrounded, added to the variety of sounds which assail- 
ed their ears, had in some degree subsided, the Abbess and 
her daughters readily entered into the spirit and humor of the 
scene. Mary once more appeared gay and lively as before 
she went to Paris, answering each question with such witty 
repartee as the character she represented would admit of ; 
while Emma gladly became a pleased listener, referring those 
who addressed her to the Lady Abbess or Sister Constantia ; 
or entering into conversation with the various individuals of 
their own party, as best suited her at the mo^ient. 

" Please to buy an orange, sire,'* said an orange girl to 
Charles the Second, extending her white and ungloved hand, 
with one of her finest oranges. • 

'* Arrah, my jewel, but your fruit looks beautiful in your 
little hand ; are they pot oranges, honey f * inquired the rep- 
^eser^tatiivQ gf royalty, in a true Irish brogue. 
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** No, an't please your Majesty, they are real oranges," re- 
plied shfe, courtseying to the ground. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! — now don't you know that St. Michael's or- 
anges are called pot, my jewel ? You have not been taught 
your trade so well, my pretty Nelly, as I could wish." 

With a start of surprise, the girl exclaimed, ** La, Sir Lu- 
cius, how could you find me out ?" 

** Arrah, my honey, I have not found you out at all." 

" Did you not call me Nelly, and how could you know that 
was my name, if you had not discovered who I really ami" 

** Truly, my jewel, I only called you Nelly, because I 
thought, an orange girl, addressing Charles the Second, could 
have no name so appropriate as that of his favorite Nell 
Gwynn. But how did you find me out? faith, my darling, 
you must be injanious at making discoveries yourself ?" 

** I discovered you by your brogue, an't please your Majes- 
ty," replied she, courtseying. 

" Arrah, but my illegant tongue always betrays me," ex- 
claimed Sir Lucius, as the orange girl walked laughing away. 

The Abbess and her fair daughters now advanced towards 
some fantoccini, along with Lady Melford, who, attired in a 
beautiful Spanish dress, made to fit her symmetrical and fairy 
form, as if it were a part of it, with a long black lace mantilla 
thrown over her head, descending to her feet, and accompani- 
ed by several friends of both sexes in a similar costume, ap- 
peared to be in the highest spirits. None, to hear her bril- 
liant and piquant wit, could have surmised that, under that 
gay and girlish exterior, was beating a heart which, >although 
slowly, was not the less surely breaking ! 

On entering the large and beautifully proportioned ball- 
room, which was set apart for refreshments, it would have 
been difficult to say whether admiration or surprise predomi- 
nated ; that which a few days before had been a magnificent 
assembly room, had now, as if by the stroke of an enchanter's 
wand, become a street of shops brilliantly illuminated, the 
centre forming a rural promenade 1 

On one side was une glaciere, where ice might be obtained 
in every variety of form. Opposite was un confiseur. There 
was une Boutique de Liqueurs, Here was Jean Tulle con-' 
fiseur du Roi ; indeed, so numerous wpre the shops, so taste- 
fully were they formed and fitted up, so brilliantly were they 
lighted, and so excellent ,was the effect ; each shop being at- 
tended by persons in appropriate costume, while the whole 
were connected together by an ornamental awning ; that it 
would, in the language of the newspapers of the day, " be 
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quite impossible for any pen to do justice to the coup rf ast7." 
In this room, assumed characters were for a time laid aside, 
since all who were there assembled seemed to enter with very 
natural gout into the spirit of the place. 

As Lady Melford, and her train of nuns and Spaniards, 
quitted the Rue de Gaite, as the large ball room was denomi- 
nated, they perceived a soothsayer bestowing, with the greatest 
liberality, husbands and wives, titles and equipage, upon all 
who interrogated him. 

" And you, fair nun," said he, addressing Emma, ** what 
would you wish to learn from the book of fate ?" 

** Nothing," replied she. 

"Nothing! what, is the world so entirely shut out from 
thy thoughts by the vows thou hast taken, that all its allure- 
ments have ceased to interest thee ? 

" ' Impious ! creation's fairest works to keep, 
In cells immured] in cloisters buried deep.' 

And you, fair maid," turning towards Mary, ** have you no 
curiosity as to your future fate T" 
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The blue haze which mingles earth and sky, 



Is like the veil which shrouds futurity, 
Nor would I seek a hand that veil to raise, 
Which hides the story of my after dajrs' "— 

replied Mary, with happy recollection. As she thus quoted, 
the Seer turned towards Lady Melford, saying, 

" You, lady, who by your dress are a native of that land of 
love and romance in which my art has ever been respected, 
will, now that no Duenna is by to watch your slightest word 
and look, yield^me that fair palm, I trust, that, from its lines, 
I may your fate foretell." 

Laughingly, Lady Melford withdrew the glove from her 
left hamd, contriving, at the same time, dexterously to take off 
her wedding-ring. 

** Give me," said she, as she extended towards him that 
small and delicate hand which no longer retained the plump 
and <limpled beauty that had once adorned it, " give me rank 
and wealth, I beseech you, or leave me in single blessedness." 

The Seer took the offered hand in his own, bowed his head 
over it, as if to view its lines, and then replied, " Lady, I can- 
not promise thee what is already thine. That book, which is 
to me unsealed, tells me thou art mated, that wealth — almost 
unbounded wealth — is thin^. It tells me too that young, beau- 
tiful, rich, surrounded by splendor, and courted by the 

8* 
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world — you are not happy I Lady, repine not at the past, 
since that cannot be recalled. Think what blessings still are 
your's, be grateful for them, and you will yet be happy as most 
of those who are now fluttering around you. Could you, as 
I do, see not only into futurity, but into the inmost recesses 
of the human heart, you would know that few in this gay and 
motley throng are without deeply-seate^ cause for sorrow." 

Emma alone heard the address of the Seer, the attention of 
the rest of the party having been attracted by a harlequin and 
clown. As Lady Melford, with an affected laugh, withdrew 
her hand, the fortune-teller ag^in addressing her companion, 
said, 

" Fear you then, fair nun, lest I should expose the fluttering 
with which, 

" ' Debarr'd by false religion's vows and rites, 
Your age and sex's innocent delights^— 

that heart still beats, when some peculiar chord is touched ?" 

'* I do not fear you," replied Emma, at the same time ex- 
tending her hand, in the hope of erasing from the too sensitive 
mind of Lady Melford what had passed. 

'* Ah !" exclaimed the soothsayer, after gazing earnestly at 
the lines in the fair small hand he held within his, " I see you 
have been cruel to all, and they are not few who have wooed 
you. Yet, fair Emma, remember the time will come when 
the most blooming cheek must fade, and when those who only 
love because they think thee fair, ' oh, how divinely fair,' will 
cease to love. Then thou mayst look back with regret to that 
hour, in which thou hast treated with cold neglect one who^ 
with rank, wealth, and a sincere heart to offer thee, would, 
for thy sake, become an anchorite *[ 

'' You forget, good soothsayer," exclaimed Mary, who had 
heard his address, " that sister Catherine has already taken 
her vows, and cannot, therefore, avail herself of all these tempt- 
ing offers — that of turning anchorite is more in unison with 
her present situation, and," she added in a whisper, ** exactly 
calculated for Lord Belton, I think." 

'* Found out, by Jove I" exclaimed the fortune-teller, dart- 
ing as he spoke into the midst of the passing crowd, while 
Mary laughed at his discomfiture and rapid disappearance. 

At that moment, " God save the King" was struck up by 
the fine military band stationed in the orchestra ; and, this 
being the appointed signal for the removal of masks, in an 
instant, as if caused by the cabalistic words of an enchanter, 
each face appeared in its own natural form ! 
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Then followed congratulations and inquiries, mutual recog- 
nitions, and surprising discoveries. While the words, "I 
had no idea it was you," or, " I thought it was you all the 
time, though I did not like to say so" — ** Ah, I knew you" — 
" Do you suppose that elegant figure could ever be disguised 
from my eyes ?" — " I discovered you by your beautiful foot 
and ankle, which that Swiss costume shows to such advan- 
tage" — " Who would have expected to see you in such a 
dress ?" were uttered on every side j and, while the ear -took 
in these and other sounds of similar import, the eye might 
discern the matron and the sire ; the stripling, just springing 
into manhood ; the hardy veteran, whose brow was wreathed 
with laurels gained in his country's cause; the girl, on whose 
cheek the first bloom of youth was mantling its most lovely 
though ever-varying hue ; the old bachelor, who, until then, 
had not for years been tempted to quit his own hearth ; and 
the spinster, who, having long worn out the pleasures she had 
once enjoyed, had wondered, while nightly seated at the card- 
table, why the youqg preferred a ball-room ! Here might be 
seen the noble, the wealthy, the talented, mingling in the fes- 
tive throng, while gaiety and good temper continued to en- 
liven the scene in which brilliant wit, genuine humor, mirth 
without vulgarity, and satire untainted by malice, scandal, or 
indecorum, had previously reigned. 

Perhaps, when the masks were removed, few circumstances 
created greater surprise than that of perceiving, in an appa- 
rently active country lad, (attired in a gaberdine and broad- 
brimmed hat), whose Somersetshire dialect, and adroit man- 
agement of a waggoner's whip, had attracted much attention^ 
that " glass of fashion and that mould of form," the ** admir- 
ed of all admirers," her who had for more than half a century 
been termed the queen of Bath ! 

Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters were equally amused and 
surprised "by recognising some of their acquaintance in cha- 
racters not only exactly opposite to those which they should 
have anticipated seeing them in, but entirely opposed to those 
they were calculated to support to advantage. 

Fatigued by the excitement of the scene. Lady Melford and 
Emma, after unmasking, had seated themselves in one of the 
least conspicuous parts of the octagon, whilst the rest of the 
party joined in the dance, or sought amusement by other 
means ; when a sudden exclamation in Spanish from some' 
one near her caused the former to raise her eyes, and she be- 
held, standing before her, a man of commanding height and 
carriage, elegantly attired in a Spanish costume. Their eyes 
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met, when the stranger, starting forward with extended arm^/ 
exclaimed in the same language, *' Elvira ! it is my own £!•' 
viraP' 

Lady Melford's beautiful though pale face was instantly suf- 
fused with a deep blush, when, in the agitation of the mometit^ 
forgetting that the masquerade was over, and suppcfsing it 
merely characteristic acting, she replied in Spanish, '' My 
name is Donna Theresa, Signer." 

The stranger's arms had fallen almost powerless by his side, 
and, with a low bow, he apologised- in good English, though 
with a slightly foreign accent, for his mistake, adding, '* I am 
no actor, lady ; I saw in your appearance so strong a resem- 
blance to one who was most dear to me, that I forgot the lapse 
of time, and thought I beheld again before me that loved 
being who has been the tenant of a tomb almost as many years 
as you can have numbered." 

** If this be acting," said Lady Melford as the stranger with- 
drew, *' this Spaniard is an aqtor of surpassing excellence." 

The rest of her party at that moment joined her, and, by 
an effort, she recovered her composure ; but frequently, dur- 
ing the remainder of the night, did she encounter the fixed 
and ardent gaze of that noble^ooking Spaniard, as at a dis- 
tance he stood with folded arms watching her every movement. 

At length, harassed and agitated, she proposed returning 
home, when Sir Thomas, (who, notwithstanding the duties of 
the night, as one of the stewards, had contrived to pay his lady 
all those little attentions which, although apparently unwished- 
for by her, he seemed to consider due to her as his wife), of- 
fered to escort her to her carriage. To this politeness she 
appeared to submit^ as a matter of necessity, rather than , 
choice, withdrawing from the support of one of the gentlemen 
of her party, and placing her arm within that of her husband. 

As she proceeded towards the vestibule, she passed the 
Spaniard, who, taking off his plumed hat, gracefully bowed, 
when Sir Thomas exclaimed, *' Who is that foreigner with 
whom you appear to have formed an acquaintance ?" 

'* I have formed no acquaintance with him. Sir Thomas ; 
but, being attired in the costume of the same country, the 
gentleman took the usual freedom of a masquerade in ad- 
dressing me in Spanish, and, as I replied to him in the same 
language, he merely bowed, as a passing courtesy, in return 
for my having spoken the language of his country, I suppose." 

*' Do you think him a Spaniard, then T" inquired Sir Thom- 
as eagerly. 

" Yes, from the purity of his pronunciation, I do not doubt 
that he is a native of Spain." 
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" What did he say to you, my dear Lady Melford V* anx- 
iously inquired Sir Thomas. 

In some surprise Lady Melford fixed her intelligent eyes 
upon the agitated countenance of her husband, and then, 
with her usual indifference of manner when addressing him, 
replied, " Were I to recount to you the various interrogato- 
ries and remarks which have been this evening addressed to 
me, I ought to have the most extraordinary degree of memory, 
and you of patience, ever known ; but," stepping into her 
carriage as she spoke, ** it is time you should return to your 
duties." Then bowing her head gracefully, as her footmen 
closed the door, the coachman waved his whip, and the car- 
riage rolled away, leaving its owner looking after it with an 
earnest and anxious gaze. 
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CHAPTER X. 



"I HOPE you have not suffered from the fatigue of last 
night's amusement, my dear Elvira ?" said Sir Thomas Mel- 
ford, on entering his wife's dressing-room, at a late hour on 
the following day. 

" You know. Sir Thomas," she languidly replied, ** that I 
always suffer afler excitement, whether pleasurable or the re- 
verse. To-morrow I shall be well probably — at least as well as 
I dare hope ever more to feel." 

" Well, I trust, and happy as I can make you." 

" As you can make me ! Do yow talk of making me happy?" 
and as she half raised herself from her recumbent position, a 
smile of scorn played around her lovely mouth, while her be* 
fore languid eye seemed to kindle with indignation. 

As Sir Thomas shrank from her glance, he replied in bland 
accents, " I do every thing in my power to promote your hap- 
piness, my dear Lady Melford — you hav^ but to express a 
wish and it is your's ; and what do I require in return ? only 
to see you happy." 

" You have placed happiness beyond my reach, and then 
desire me to attain it j this is mere mockery. Sir Thomas. 
But tell me the meaning of this visit — of these honeyed words— 
what do you now require your victim to perform ?" 

** While you are in this temper, it is useless to say what I 
wish. I will quit you now, and urge my request at some more 
favorable moment," replied the baronet. 

" You had better name it now : nothing chafes me more 
than all this circumlocution," rejoined her ladyship. 
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'* Osman — you may leave the room," said Sir Thomas; 
when the boy, making a salam, with his hands crossed meekly 
on his bosom, turned his intelligent black eyes towards his 
Jady, as if to ask her permission to retire. 

** Go, Osman, into the adjoining room." Another salam, 
and the page was gone; 

" Now that we are alone, my dearest Elvira," resumed Sir 
Thomas, taking her hand, and pressing it to his lips, a cere- 
mony to which she submitted with ill concealed disgust, ^' now 
that we are alone, I may venture to say, were it not for one 
unfortunate little peccadillo, you can, I think, charge me with 
no fault " 

** Peccadillo !" — scornfully interrupted Lady Melford. 

" Well, give it what name you please — love, which induced 
me to act in a manner foreign to my nature, has frequently 
caused greater crimes, which have been overlooked and for- 
given by the objects of that passion. But you, far from for- 
giving him who lives but in your smile, become daify more 
violent in your anger, more severe in your remarks ; yet, 
every indulgence that the most unbounded tenderness can 
procure is your's. Have you a wish ungratified ?" 

** Yes," replied her ladyship. 

" Name it, and, if in my power to gratify, it is your's, even 
to half my fortune." i 

*' Fortune cannot attain it ; you know I have already wealth 
far beyond my means of expenditure." 

** Name it, my Elvira, and, I again assure you, it shall be 
your*s." 

*' It is your absence. Sir Thomas Melford -»-you have no 
other power of pleasing me." 

** Now, my dear Lady Melford, you are jesting ; I am quite 
sure you are jesting. What could you possibly do alone ; 
young, beautiful, and friendless, as you would be?" 

" Do I often jest with you ? Can I jest with the m^n, who 
by his falsehood and his arts destroyed my every hope of hap- 
piness in this world ? Nay, so bitter are the feelings which 
your conduct has caused, that I sometimes tremble lest they 
pbould deprive me of eternal felicity. I \^as gay as the bird 
which carols in yon aviary. I knew not the snares that were 
around me ; and he, to whom I looked for protection, him- 
self limed the twig, and lured the poor little flutterer to de^ 
Btruction ! Yet, you would prevail upon me to forget all this ; 
but, memory will not be cheated; fond remembrance brings 
back those days of happiness, when I had friends whom I 
loved, and whom I believed deserving of ray love. Oh ! that 
I could ever have remained in that belief" 
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"Indeed, Lady Melford, you see a^l this through a preju- 
diced medium. Do I not all that man can do, to remedy what 
I frequently wish could be undone 1 Have I not placed a 
deed of gill in your hands for an immense sum of money, 
which is even now at your own disposal ? Do I at any time 
enter your presence, without having first obtained your per- 
mission ? Was ever slave more fearful of displeasing a rig- 
orous task-master, than I am of offending my loved — my 
beautiful Elvira — my own wedded wife V 

** And for what reason is Sir Thomas Melford fearful of of- 
fending one so utterly helpless, ^iendless, and forlorn as my- 
self? Is it not because he dreads exposure? But to have 
done with bandying words ; to what cause am I to attribute 
the honor of this visit, for I feel assured it is not without ^ 
cause V* 

" I did think, my love, of preferring a request to you, but 
in your present humor I apprehend it would be in vain." 

" To the point. Sir Thomas — you know I dislike circum- 
locution, and detest deceit : say what you wish at once.'' 

*' I did mean to inform you that I am obliged to go to Mel- 
ford, on business of importance to-morrow, and I wished^ if 
possible, to prevail on you to accompany me there for a few 
weeks." 

" You did mean to inform me ! well, you have informed me, 
and my reply is what I doubt not you have anticipated — that 
I cannot now quit Bath. I have many pleasant acquaintance 
here, and numerous engagements, and, in short, I do not 
chuse to go." 

" I know that my wish, my entreaty, would be of no avail, 
or, I should beseech you„ even on my knees, to accompany 
me to Melford," said Sir Thomas, imploringly. 

"Indeed! The reason must be powerful which could in- 
duce Sir Thomas Melford thus to condescend," replied her 
ladyship. 

" It is powerful — for it is the conviction that it would be 
improper to leave one so young and lovely as yourself without 
a protector in a place like Bath." 

Lady Melford smiled incredulously, and then, after a mo- 
ment's hesitation, replied, " The cause of this sudden jour- 
ney I know not, and still less can I imagine why you^ so anx- 
iously desire tae to go with you. Your designs are not for me 
ta. fathom ; but, sure I am, you have a stronger motive than 
any you have assigned for wishing me now to quit Bath. To 
accompany you is impossible. I have, as you already know, 
many engagements, nor can I promise even to join you at 
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Melford. Remember, our agreement leaves me at perfect 
liberty to go when and where I choose." 

Aware that it would be in vain to urge Lady Melford fur- 
ther, and knowing that frequently, after having refused to ac- 
cede to his wishes, her better feeling had prompted her volun-^ 
tarily to oblige him, Sir Thomas took a polite, and, as far as 
she would permit, affectionate leave of his apparently wilfut 
wife. 

Within half an hour. Lady Melford was seated in her car- 
riage, and going, as fast as four horses could convey her, to 
Pulteney Street, for the purpose of endeavoring to prevail 
upon Emma Mordaunt to visit Melford, along with herself, 
and upon .the rest of the family to promise to join her there for 
^ few weeks, prior to their return to Eagleton. 

'* Do, my dear Emma, enable me to accede to this strange 
request of Sir Thomas, with a tolerable grace, by favoring me 
with your company. I should not venture to ask you to quit 
the gaieties of Bath, had I not heard you say you preferred 
the country, and change of air would I am sure be of service to 
you, for you do not look so well, or appear in as good spirits, 
as when you first arrived here." 

" Do I not ?" said Emma, as a rising blush contradicted 
Lady M^l ford's assertion. " I am not a good^ rake, and am 
now suffering from the fatigue, though it certainly was a plea- 
surable one, of last evening, or more correctly this morning. 
To say I am grateful for your wish that I should accompany 
you to Melford^ would not half express my sense of your kind- 
ness ; nor should I for a moment hesitate availing myself of it, 
did I not fear that such acceptance might give pain to my dear 
grandmother, who, I believe, came here principally with a 
view to give me pleasure, in consequence of my not having ac- 
companied my father and mother to Paris last summer." 

** Then," replied Lady Melford, " I must either refuse to 
attend Sir Thomas to Melford, or he must be my sole com- 
panion, for it is useless to attempt to fill my house until the 
London season be at an end. I would propose going to town ; 
but the late hours disagreed so much with Sir Thomas, that 
he would think I wish to kill him, and, although I should have 
little cause to regret his death, I should really be very sorry to 
occasion it." 

Emma looked up in surprise, when her ladyship, with a 
smile, said, " To you I speak in confidence, therefore do not - 
betray me. All my good resolutions are of no avail, for, since 
you cannot accompany me, I shall, remain in Bath, even if! 
Sir Thomas were, as he proposed, to intreat me on his knees < 
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lo qiiit it ; I cannot exist in the country with him as my only 
companion^'' 

" Have you no friend, whom you would wish to spend a 
few weeks with you ?" 

** None — my acquaintance — for you are my only friend- 
would net bury themselves in the country, not though it were 
a second Eden, at this unfashionable season." 

" Yet this is the most beautiful of all seasons," replied 
Emma ; *' the apple-blossom, which we now see in such pro- 
fusion around fiath, has lately constituted one of its most 
lovely features ; and, as that goes off, and I see young girls 
with their baskets of spring-flowers parade the streets, I think 
of our own pretty garden, and all its beautiful variety of early 
flowers, which are likely to waste their sweetness on those 
who know not how to value them. I then turn my eyes to the 
fluttering beaux and belles who surround us, and I think, gay 
as they look in their spring attire, how little their varied hues 
are to be compared with those which deck our garden." 

*^ And you would admire my garden so much/' said Lady 
Melford, in a melancholy tone, '* it is so beautiful : I am sure 
M^s. Damer would consent to your accompanying me, if you 
would ask her ; do, dearest Emma." Emma only shook her 
head with a faint smile, when her ladyship exclaimed, with 
sudden vivacity, ** I will advertise for a companion — the 
daughter of a deceased oflicer, or beneficed clergyman. My 
domestic charities shall thus commence ; she shall be my 
almoner, and search out for objects of charity ; from her I 
shall hear of the sick and indigent — and we will together visit 
their hovels, and relieve their necessities." 

With pleased attention, Emma had listened to the amiable, 
though somewhat romantic, project of her visitor, when, as 
her ladyship concluded, an idea suggested itself to her mind, 
which she immediately named. 

''You seemed pleased with Julia Ridstall, my dear Lady 
Melford." 

** What, the good-humored, Hebe-looking girl, who accom- 
panied you last night ?" 

" The same — Mr. Ridstall, an exemplary clergyman, has, 
with his excellent wife, had to struggle though many and 
greait difficulties, in consequence of the injustice of his father. 
His family is large, and, at his death, will be so indifferently 
provided for, that he has been consulting my father on the 
best means of procuring for Juli^the situation of governess in 
a desirable family. She is amiable, highly principled, and 
fairly accomplished ; she has not only read a great deal, but 
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profited by what she has read. In addition to these recommen- 
dations, she is possessed of a full share of that most useful in- 
gredient— common sense — an excellent temper, and a never- 
ceasing fund of cheerfulness. If you think such a girl calcu- 
lated to suit you, I shall truly rejoice, for I am sure your lady- 
ship will find her an able and willing assistant in every char- 
itable project, and you will have the pleasure of reflecting that, 
in selecting her as your companion, you will be of infinite ser- 
vice to an estimable family.'' 

" Say no more, Emma — your friend shall be my friend — and, 
with regard to terms, I give you a carte blanche. Do you 
think it possible for Miss Ridstall to proceed to Melford to- 
morrow V .1 

" I think it doubtful whether she may be able to leave home 
so soon ; but, I will see Mrs. Ridstall without delay, and en- 
deavor to make such arrangements as will best meet your 
convenience." 

'^ I thank you most sincerely, my dear Emma. If Miss 
Ridstall cannot accompany me to Melford, in the course of a 
few days. Sir Thomas must wait for me, or proceed alone." 

'* But, there is another subject on which 1 wish to speak to 
you," she continued, lowering her voice almost to a whisper, 
and casting her eyes furtively around : '* that Spaniard is in- 
cessantly before my mind's eye. I seem again to see his tall 
and graceful jigure — his fine expressive, though melancholy^ 
countenance — nay, I even almost fancy that I hear that deep, 
that thrilling voice exclaim, * Elvira, my own Elvira!' Emma, 
that Spaniard, I feel convinced, is in some degree connected 
with me, and Sir Thomas suspects, if he does not know, that 
to be the case." 

" Unless you have cause for this belief, beyond any of which 
I am aware, I should say yoiy imagination, my dear Lady 
Melford, misleads you. The Spaniard, if he were not acting, 
seemed out of spirits, and therefore it is not improbable when 
you, in your Spanish costume, reminded him of her whom he 
had loved, that he fancied a resemblance which was caused by 
dress alone. Elvira is in Spain so common a name, that noth- 
ing can be augured from that coincidence." 

'^ There was no fancied resemblance to cause the throbbing 
of this heart when I saw his features — when I heard his voice ! 
And how account for Sir Thomas's evident uneasiness, when 
he observed the Spaniard's bow of recognition as I passed 
him, and his anxiety to remove me from Bath, which I feel 
convinced originates in his wish that I should no( again meet 
that stranger." 
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Lady Melford here burst into tears ; and Emma, finding that 
it was impossible to remove the impression ^«iade upon her im- 
agination by any other means, strove to prevail upon her to 
believe that it originated in the morbid state of her nervous 
system, rather than from any existing cause. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ridstall most gladly acceded to the proposal 
of Lady Melford, when informed of it by Emma, thanking her, 
and congratulating themselves, at the same time, for the desir- 
able situation their daughter was likely to obtain. 

Julia heard with unqualified delight that she was to accom- 
pany the lovely lady, whose beauty and whose fascination of 
manner had made a strong impression upon her young mind. 

The necessary arrangements were soon made; and, at the 
appointed hour, Lady Melford, attended by Julia Ridstall, 
quitted Bath, while Sir Thomas, seated in his britzska, fol- 
lowed ; two other carriages, containing the domestics, com^ 
pleting the Nabob's traveling equipage. 

Julia, to whom all she saw was new, expressed the most 
heartfelt pleasure, as her eye wandered over the beautiful coun- 
try through which she passed. The style of traveling too — 
herself and Lady Melford only occupying a landau, drawn 
by four post-horses — was so different from the recollection she 
retained of her journey to Bath, when she made one of seven 
in the inside of a stage coach, which her father had engaged 
for the conveyance of his family, that even this circumstance 
contributed to her enjoyment ; while Lady Melford, pleased 
by her natural and unaffected manners, cheerful temper, and 
naive expression of gratification, felt her own spirits proportion- 
ably exhilarated. 

When within view of the noble mansion of her ladyship, 
Julia expressed her surprise at the extent of its facade^ as 
likewise at the beauty of the park in which it was situated. 

** It is a beautiful place," replied Lady Melford, " and I 
frequently think with regret upon what those must have suf- 
fered in parting with it, who had been accustomed to look upon 
it as the inheritance of themselves and their descendants for 
generations yet unborn. Lord de Trj^py, to whom it belonged, 
and to whom it had descended through a long line of ancestry, 
was compelled to part with all his property in this neighbor- 
hood, not from any imprudence in himself, but from the ex- 
travagance of his parents ; and, as this necessity occurred at 
the period of our arrival in England, Sir Thomas purchased 
the whole of these estates, and immediately changed the appel- 
lation of that fine baronial hall, with the adjacent village, from 
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Tremoha — a name to which some leorend connected with their 
fofmer owners wa^ attached — to Melford." 

** Melford is a very pretty name, hot I should have prefer- 
red that of Tremona as more suited to an ancient place/' 
replied Julia with simplicity. 

" You are right ; at least your opinion coincides with my 
own, and, therefore, I naturally think so," returned Lady Mel- 
ford ; " but I could not prevail on Sir Thomas to retain the 
name of Tremona, though I believe the village is rarely spoken 
of by any other, unless from respect to us when in our hear- 

Julia was equally delighted with the interior of Melford as 
with the exterior ; and, as she rambled from room to room, 
now gazing through the windows of plate-glass upon the fine 
scenery before her, of which the Malvern hills formed a part, 
now viewing with inquiring eyes the various elegant pieces of 
furniture or bijouterie of which she knew neither the name nor 
use, she thought that the owner of so sweet a place, who had 
at the same time the power of conferring so much happiness 
on those around her, must be herself of all human beings the 
most enviable ! 

Several days passed without other society than that of Sir 
Thomas ^nd Lady Melford, Julia Ridstall, and a pleasing 
young divine, who officiated as curate at the parish church, 
and likewise as" domestic chaplain at the Hall, where Sir 
Thomas had a small private chapel, in which service was per- 
formed once each Sunday. Mr. Laburn, for so the curate 
was named, was the younger son of a general officer, whom 
Sir Thomas had known in India, in consequence of which he 
procured for him his present small preferment, at the same 
time promising that, at the death of the old incumbent, who 
was much advanced in years, he should possess the excellent 
living of Melford, or, more correctly, Tremona. 

As Lady Melford sat much in her boudoir in a morning, 
rarely requiring Julia to spend more than a couple of hours 
with her, the time of the latter would have hung rather heavily 
on her hands, notwithstanding the magnificence and beauty of 
the place, had not Mr. Laburn most gladly taken compassion 
on her solitude, and, by acting the cicerone, in showing her the 
most beautiful walks, the finest views, and the most lovely 
spring flowers, caused that time, which would otherwise have 
m9ved slowly, to speed with rapid wing. 

One morning, about a fortnight after her arrival at the iHall, 
Lady Melford had been induced by the cheering influence ofc 
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a briglit sun to visit her flower garden, at an unusually early 
hour. 

After having sauntered amid her gay parterres, with Julia 
and Mr. Laburn, until she felt fatigued, she sent them on, a 
mission of charity, ahd returned to the house by a private en- 
trance, when, instead of proceeding to her own apartments, 
she entered a small ante-chamber to Sir Thomas's morning 
room, and threw herself on a lounging chair, where she soon 
fell into that half-dreaming, half-contemplative mood, which, 
after a slight degree of fatigue, is particularly agreeable. 

She had not long been in this quiet state of enjoyment, ere 
she heard person^ talking in the adjoining room, but, as there 
was a murmer of voices only, it did not rouse her from her 
dreamy state ; when suddenly she was alarmed by Sir Thomas 
exclaiming, in a loud and angry tone, '' Do you dare, sir, to 
threaten me in my own house ?" 

" I threaten you not, Sir Thomas Melford,'* replied a 
strange voice^ with a slightly foreign accent ; " I ask you, as 
a gentleman, to permit a Spanish nobleman to pay his respects 
to jpur lady, to whSm, with yourself, he has brought an in- 
troduction. I call upon you, as a man of common humanity, 
to suffer a bereaved father to behold one whom he has reason 
to believe his child. You have seen my credentials, you know 
I am not an impostor, yet you cruelly refuse what could not 
injure you, whilst it might restore to me a degree of happiness 
for which I had long ceased to hope." 

" I do not dispute your credentials, Don Francisco, but I 
believe all of which you could inform my wife, to induce her to 
imagine you her father, to be the mere coinage of a bewilder- 
ed brain, while such information might have a serious effect 
upon her health." 

" Surely the letter I brought must convince you I am no 
impostor." 

" Lord Dundercourt informs me you are Don Francisco de 
Guzman, a Spanish nobleman of high family and large proper- 
ty ; but h^ gives me no cause to believe you the father of Lady 
Melford." 

" Allow me but to see," exclaimed the stranger, in a voice 
agitated almost to agony, '* allow me but to speak, to her, to 
hear again the sweet tones of her voice." 

" Never, sir !" sternly replied the baronet. 

At this moment the door was thrown open, and Lady Mel- 
ford appeared before the disputants, her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes sparkling with unusual animation. ^ 

*9 
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** Lady Melford !'' exclaimed Sir Thomas, turning pale witli 
suppressed anger : " what means this intrusion t — this — this !" 

" Elvira 1 — it is my Ehira 1*' exclaimed the stranger, start-^ 
ing forward, and then checking himself, as, in a gentle yet 
dignified manner, she replied, '' My name is EIrira — I have 
accidentally overheard part of the conversation between you 
and Sir Thomas Melford ; I, therefore, know that you imag- 
ine me to be your daughter. What your reason for such sus- 
picion may be I know not. I presume it must have more pow- 
erful origin than a mere similarity of features or countenance, 
which, even if real, can prove nothing, since strong resem- 
blances are frequently seen between persons who are not in the 
slightest degree related. If the claim you make be just, be- 
lieve me when I say that the hour in which you prove it so, 
that in which I am acknowledged by a father, will be the hap- 
piest I have ever known." 

As she proceeded, ^he bright color in her cheek faded, 
whilst a tear trembled in that so lately flashing eye, and her 
voice, ever attuned to harmony, became tremulous with emo- 
tion. ^ ** 

Ere the stranger — who was, as Lady Melford had supposed, 
the same Spaniard whom she had before seen — could reply, 
Sir Thomas said, angrily, '* Lady Melford, I entreat you to 
quit this room ; leave me tq investigate this strange affair." 

** Excuse me if I say that I shall myself investigate it. Sir 
Thomas Melford," replied his lady. 

*' I command your absence," he screamed in a voice almost 
choakiag with passion, advancing at the same time towards 
Lady Melford, as if for the purpose of leading her out ; when, 
drawing her hand from his, and throwing back her head with 
an air of disdain, she replied, ^' I stir not h^nce until I have 
heard all that this gentleman has to say. Remember that I 
bear no opposition." 

The sallow face of Sir Thomas instantly assumed a cada- 
verous hue, as with ill-assumed composure he turned towards 
the window. 

The Spaniard then, advancing, presented a packet to Lady 
Melford, saying, '' Lady, ere we again meet, I trust you will 
read these pages, which contain the narrative of my life. Most 
of the events here recorded were written before I was aware 
such a being as yourself existed. The last few lines have been 
added since Sir Thomas yesterday refused my earnest en- 
^ treaty to see you. I resolved again to endeavor to soflen his 
heart, in the hope of being permitted an opportunity of placing 
this packet in your hands. Whether, on reading it, your con* 
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viction may be, as mine now is, that you are my daughter, I 
cannot know — but if, as I fondly hope, it should be so — my 
gratitude to that great Being who restofes to my fond arms so 
inestimable a blessing, will far outweigh the misery which 
daring many years I have undergone," 

The stranger then respectfully kissing the fair hand of the 
trembling and agitated Lady Melford, without deigning even 
to look at her husband, with a firm and dignified step quitted 
the room. 



CHAPTER XI. 

As Lady Melville with her son, niece. Lord Belton, and Mr. 
Mowbray, (the two latter of whom were staying with Sir Ed- 
ward) were seated at breakfast the morning after the masquer* 
ade, the postman's knock was,, as usua), heard at the door. 

" How I like that rat-tat !" exclaimed Lady Jane. ** T am 
not sure that one of my reasons for preferring London and 
Bath to the country does not originate in my enjoyment of that 
/exhilarating sound, even without the expectation of letters." 

" For once, Jane, I agree with you in opinion," said Lord 
Belton, ^* but with this difference^ that I think the cheerful" 
ness of the sound is caused by an association of ideas, pro- 
duced either by the expectation or recollection of agreeable 
letters ; and here/' perceiving the butler enter with a well- 
filled salver^ '' is something more than the mere rat-tat of the 
^postman to exhilarate us to-day." 

Whilst the servant distributed the contents of his salver as 
directed, Mr. Mowbray exclaimed, '' from whom and whence 
can this have come ?" turning as he spoke a letter round in 
his hand. '' I think the postman has been most ingenious 
to discover for whom it was intended, for it seenas to have 
traveled through Europe, and to have had so many post-marks 
and directions^ that I cannot discover the original one." 

" Open it, Mowbray, instead of preaching on the subject," 
said Lord Belton. 

" No, throw it into the fire, Mowbray," exclaimed Sir Ed- 
ward, '* for I dare say it b the letter I wrote to you several 
months ago» and of which, although you have not before re- 
ceived it, you have long since had the contents viva voceJ* 

'* Do throw it into the fire, Mr. Mowbray," reiterated Lady 
Jane ; '^ there is nothing more unpleasant than reading a let« 
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ter after all it contains has become known through oflier 
means; pray give it to me and let me burn it.'' 

As Lady Jane thus spoke, she extended her hand, a slight 
tremor in which, accompanied by an unusual hesitation of 
voice and manner, caused Mr. Mowbray to raise his eyes to 
her face, when, to his utter surprise, he perceived her ckeeks 
pale, and her lips quivering with emotion. 

" Excuse me. Lady Jane," replied he, if I refuse to-burn 
this letter — which, as the cyphers tell me, is h dear morcea^^ 
if not a precious one. I really must see its contents." 

'' Nonsense, Mowbray ! pray, burn it ! some circumstances 
are named in that letter, which I do not wish you now to read, 
since the time is gone by in which they could be interesting 
to you," added Sir Edward. 

But it was already opened, and Mowbray, while his eye 
glanced over the first page, exclaimed, '' The letter is not 
from you, Melville, and, whoever it may be from, I shall post- 
pone reading it until I am alone." 

When retired to his own apartment, Mr. Mowbray drew 
from the envelope two sheets of paper written entirely over in 
a neat female hand. 

The reader may recollect that, immediately after Sir Ed- 
ward Melville had tacitly pledged himself to become the hus- 
band of his cousin, he wrote to his friend Mowbray to inform 
him of that circumstance, as, likewise, of the state of his own 
feelings on the occasion. He then placed that letter along 
with several others, which were before Lord Belton for the 
purpose of being franked. 

It so happened that his lordship's eyes were, from some* 
accidental cause, attracted towards the widow at that moment, 
when, seeing Emma in the garden, he hastened to direct the 
various despatches that he might join her, and, in his hurry ,^. 
as is not very unusual, misdirected two which were lying to- 
gether, sending to Mowbray one which Lady Jane had written, 
to her quondam governess, and to Miss Anson that which Sir 
Edward had written to his friend. 

The latter being received and read by her, was then imme- 
diately forwarded to Lady Jane, who consequently was not 
only made aware of the mistake, but likewise fully informed 
of her cousin's sentiments towards her, had she before been in 
doubt on the subject. The packet directed to Mowbray had 
not arrived in Paris until he had been some days on his way to 
Switzerland, and, though sent after him, as he moved from 
place to place, from accidental jpaases only reached him in 
Bath several months after it was written. 
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When Mowbray first opened this packet, it was under an 
impression that he should see the letter the baronet had ad- 
dressed to him so long before, and which lie had considered 
lost ; but on perceiving the writing to be that of a female, and, 
as he cast his eye over it, seeing some expressions connected 
with the Tkame of his friend which excited his interest, he re- 
solved to peruse the si^ular enclosure in privacy. The con- 
tents were as follow : 

** Joy ! Joy ! Dearest Maria. Congratulate me on having 
at length achieved what has been the principal aim of my life. 
Edward Melville, he, whom I have alternately loved and hated, 
until I scarcely knew which passion predominated, is mine — 
my own betrothed husband ! 

"Perhaps you, who more thoroughly know me than I know 
myself, can better understand, than I can describe, the con- 
tradictory feelings which now agitate this strange and wayward 
heart. You, too, can judge whether love or hate weighs hea- 
viest, and which will eventually touch the beam ! 

" It seems to me but yesterday that the young urchin ad- 
dressed me with, * Cousin Jane, I will tell mamma how naugh- 
ty you and Miss Anson are, and how you laugh at her, and 
make a jest of her for being so good, though you pretend to 
be so fond of her when she is present." And, on another oc- 
casion, * Cousin, I will never be your husband ; no, ncver^ if 
you scold your maid ;' and on my replying I never scolded, 
he persisted, * Yes, you do, though ; you scolded your maid 
very much, and made her cry for mislaying a ribbon, and I am 
sure you have ribbons of all colors, blue, red, green, and yel- 
low ;' and away the child ran, calling out repeatedly, * blue, 
red, green, and yellow,* leaving me vexed and confounded. 
You then assured me, although Edward was at that period but 
six years of age, that you perceived he would be difficult to 
manage ; young as I was, (scarcely doubling his years) it 
became from that moment the first wish of my heart that I 
might be able to * manage^ him. 

" You taught me how to hide every foible I possessed from 
the suspicion of my aunt ; and under such tuition I became 
an apt and willing pupil, for it was much easier and pleasanter 
to follow such advice than had you wished me to eradicate 
thetn. Edward no more heard me ridicule his mother* or 
scold my attendants ; yet, while I hid from the child every 
failing, I firmly resolved to make the man love my very faults ! 
Such, althou'gh I condescended to throw over them a veil until 
my prey was fairly caught, has ever been my wish : but, if by 
accident that veil h^i? been in the slightest degree withdray<fn, 
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this young yet rigid censoF has caused me hastily to replace it, 
thus by his extreme correctness urging me to continued hy- 
pocrisy. 

'* Sometimes a look has made me tremble, lest suspicion 
was raised where I alone wished love to dwell. You know 
that I have lately suffered all that wounded pride and jealousy 
combined could cause. I have seen that the destined hus- 
band, the chosen partner of the admired, the high-born, the 
wealthy, the accomplished Jane Morton, has dared to love 
another, and that other the daughter of a country clergy- 
man ! — a girl without rank, fashion, wit, or even beauty to 
compete with me. Yet she was loved, and my long etcknowU 
edged passion was treated with coldness and contempt ! 

** Was loved ! she is loved, even now — although he is my 
affianced husband ! 

'^ There have been moments when rage and indignation at 
my failure have made me resolve to abandon this pursuit, and 
accept the proposal of one of my more high-born admirers. 
Then has that commanding form, that calm and intellectual 
forehead, that intelligent eye, that noble bearing, which made 
him appear like a demigod among poor simple mortals, rekind- 
led the passion so early implanted in my breast ; and the de- 
termination of my childhood has returned with redoubled force, 
that Melville should not only love me, in despite of my fail- 
ings, but that he should even love those very failings. I have 
not quite attained my aim, but jny chains are now around him, 
and all I wish must follow. 

** Edward Melville is mine! my love — my hatred — my jeal- 
ousy — my revenge, all are gratified at once. He, who has 
been struggling so long to avoid my toils, is at length secured 
beyond the possibility of escape ! Belton — who, himself more 
a sinner than a saint, long ago discovered that I was acting a 
part^ — has, by his insinuations, kept ^me in constant dread of 
some exposure to my aunt ; I now no longer fear him ! 

" That girl who dared with her rural charms to intrude her- 
self between me and the chosen of my heart shall now behold 
my triumph J 

" The chosen of my heart ! And is Edward Melville really 
the chosen of my heart ? or, have my endeavqrs to obtain his 
hand proceeded from a determination not to be foiled in my 
attempt ? 

" My feelings, my thoughts, are so contradictory, that I 
know not what I write. There have been moments, Maria j 
as, when supported by his arms, with my own twined around 
his peck, and my face buried in his manly breast, in which I 
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have felt that I could be a very woman, and love this noble 
creature with all the devotion of my sex. Then again has the 
proud i^irit, which you have ever encouraged, reminded me 
that I, who have been followed, admired, adored by others, 
have only succeeded with Sir Edward Melville through my 
own arts and stratagems, aided by his mother's fondness. 
Then have I resolved to make him suffer not only for his past 
indifference towards myself, but his actual preference of anoth- 
er ! For to you, Maria, I must acknowledge my entire con- 
viction, that, at the moment in which he entered into an irre- 
vocable engagement to myself, his heart was in possession of 
Emma Mordaunt ! A less determined spirit would have been 
deterred, intimidated, by such a conviction ; but, to her, who 
was once your pupil, it only proved a stimulus to further ef- 
forts. You alone can have an idea of the delight, ithe pride, 
the gratified vanity, with which I exhibit my captive, now qui- 
etly submitting to those chains which he had so long strug- 
gled to avoid ! 

"My good aunt is overpowered with joy, at the prospect of 
an union between her son and niece, the two most perfect be- 
ings on earth, in her estimation ! Already does she see in me 
a second self — an affectionate wife, a tender and anxious moth- 
er, a dutiful daughter, a friend to the sick and poor, a liberal 
patroness of every charity, a Lady Bountiful to the neighbor- 
hood. All this, and more, does Lady Melville see in the 
daughter she has selected ! Good, easy dupe ! how surprised 
will she be when — the knot once tied — Lady Jane Melville 
throws off the mask, which Lady Jane Morton has so long 
condescended to wear ! 

" My first grand coup shall be to request this revered mother 
to seek another home ; for, although Melville House is spa- 
cious enough for us all, and we might reside in it without 
meeting more than was agreeable, whilst her large income 
would be of use, it would not be wise to suffer her to remain 
near her son, until her present influence is at an end ; that in- 
fluence through which alone I obtain his hand. . How many 
sons and brothers have been courted through the medium ot 
mothers and sisters with success, when failure must otherwise 
have ensued ! Vanity, the ruling foible in both sexes, pre- 
vents the aim being suspected, until, when too late, the dupe 
discovers how far a feigned affection for herself has caused 
harto see numerous good qualities, which existed only in her 
own imagination ; yet, much as I have pretended to love 
my^aunt more than the reality, I do love — I do venerate her-^ 
I do respect those virtues which I cannot emulate. Nay, 
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there are still moments when the good which I have imbibed 
from her example and precepts makes me wish that I had ever 
made her my model. But those are moments in which your 
tenets are forgotten ; moments in which, with my eyes ^xed 
on the noble countenance and placid brow of Edward Melville, 
I feel that, were I sure of his affection, I could yet be a very 
wife. Then ' a change comes o'er the spirit of my dream/ 
and I am once more the high-spirited, independent friend and 
pupil of her whom I now address, and who must ever retain a 
first place in the affections of 

Jane Morton." 

When Mowbray's astonishment at reading such an exposi- 
tion of Lady Jane's sentiments and disposition had in some 
degree subsided, he replaced the letter in the envelope, and 
proceeded to the apartment of his friend. 

Sir Edward was seated, as was too often the case, at a ta- 
ble, with an open book before him, on which his eyes were 
fixed, while his mind appeared to be far away. 

" Mowbray," exclaimed the baronet, starting at the inter- 
ruption, as the blood rushed to his before pale face, '^ are you 
going out, or dq you want a book ?" 

** Neither, Melville ; I wish, if you ^can spare time, to have 
half an hour's conversation with you." 

** That," replied Sir Edward, affecting a degree of cheerful- 
ness at variance with his appearance a few moments earlier, is 
along time for serious conversation, which, judging from your 
manner, I auger this will be ; but, I am quite at liberty, my 
friend, to hear whatever you may wish to say.*^ 

" I told you the letter I had received was not from you." . 

" You did. I sincerely hope, dear Mowbray, it contains 
nothing to give you pain ; but perhaps you will tell me, what 
you then said was a mere finesse, that the letter was written 
by me, and therefore you wish to have some talk with me 
on the opinions and feelings I there express. It is useless now 
to speak on the subject ; I regret that, even to you, I should 
have written as I did ; I ought not to have named to any one 
the struggles which I had to undergo ere I could act the 
lover." 

As Sir Edward spoke thus, his varying color and agitated 
manner shewed how much he still suffered, when Mowbray 
exclaimed, " That you do not love — that you never have lov- 
ed — never can love — Lady Jane Morton, I know. Surely 
then it would be better to resign her hand than become her 
husband, whilst your heart is in possession of another." 
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Sir Edward for a moment buried his face in his hands ; 
then, withdrawing them^ he replied with resolute calmness, 
** From you, Mowbray, I expected not this ; why probe a 
wound which you have not skill to heal ? The die is cast, I 
have given my word, and, unless some previous misconduct 
of Lady Jane's should make it necessary for me to put an end 
to our engagement, she must be my wife. I am aware that 
she has no real affection for roe, yet she is determined to 
unite her fate to mine. What can be her inducement thus to 
act, possessed, as she is, of wealth, beauty, fashion, and rank, 
I know not." 

** Perhaps the letter which I have this day received may 
enable you to break the net in which you are entangled. 
Perhaps you may here see sufficient, more than sufficient, 
cause for putting an end to this engagement/' 

" How, Mowbray ! whM mean you ? Is not that letter 
written by me V 

** It is not. By some fortuitous circumstance, Belton had 
directed to me a letter, which was written by Lady Jane to 
her friend. Miss Anson, and most probably the missing letter 
from you was at the same time forwarded to the.latter, since I 
understood it to be of the same date." 

" That letter then is written by Jane ?" inquired Sir Ed- 
ward. ' ^ 

'* It is — and the contents are such as will not only justify 
you in the eyes of the world, but in your own, for declining 
the honor of her hand." 

" Mowbray, I cannot take advantage of information thus 
obtained. Seal the packet, and return it to her who wrote it. 
Although I would gladly resign all I possessed to be again at 
liberty, I will not regain that liberty by a dishonorable act. 
I will not see — I will not hear — the contents of that letter." 

'' This is all very romantic, and in the true knight-errant 
style ; but, you cannot tie my tongue, Melville. The letter 
was sent to me. I have read it, and I most unhesitatingly 
assert that the contents are such as to make your marriage 
with Lady Jane quite out of the question. If you refuse to 
look at it, I shall immediately deliver the packet to Lady Mel- 
ville, of whom and Miss Emma Mordaunt she writes much, 
and unsparinglyT* 

** Of my mother — of Emma Mordaunt — does she write V* 
asked Sir Edward, with some yehemence. 

" She does. I shall now leave this letter with you. Re- 
member it is my property, and that, although you are welcome 
to use it for the purpose of putting an end to your connection 
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with Lady Jane, should any false delieacy intervene to prevent 
your doinff so, I shall expect it to be returned to me.'' 

Under the plea of a slight indisposition, Sir Edward did not 
appear at dinner ; but, as he assured his affectionate parent it 
was very trifling, and that he had no doubt he should soon be 
quite well, she was relieved from any serious uneasiness on 
the subject. 

With Lady Jane Morton the case was far otherwise, for 
she — usually so careless and indifferent respecting the suffer- 
ings of others, unless where it suited her interest to appear 
the reverse — now pale, anxious^ and dispirited, cast a furtive 
glance upon the door each time it opened, as if she feared the 
entrance of some terrific object. 

That evening, one of the few wMch Lady Jane spent at 
home was at length ended^ when hev aunt, as she bade her 
good night, kindly begged her not to give way to uneasiness 
respecting Edward, since she hoped! and believed he would 
be perfectly well on the morrow. 

The morrow arrived, and with it a packet for Lady Mel* 
ville, addressed to her in the writing of her son. With sur- 
prise she tore off the cover and read ns IblTaws r — 

" When my beloved mother receives this, I shall be Bome 
miles from Bath, The enclosed letter from Lady Jane, which, 
by some happy accident, Belton had forwarded to Mowbray 
instead of Miss Anson, will explain the cause of my absence : 
I will not comment on the contents ; suffice it to say they are 
«uch as to prevent the possibility of our nearer connection, 

** To your judgment, my dearest mother I leave it to send 
to Lady Jane her own letter, with an intimation of my resolu* 
lion consequent upon it, or to deliver it yourself ; in either 
case I must intreat you to read it, when I think you will feel 
that, however you may grieve at her conduct, it is such as ut- 
' terly. to preclude any future intercourse between us. 

** I shall proceed immediately to Melville, there to await 
your arrival : in the mean time I shall trust to your informing 
Lord G that tlie engagement between Lady Jane and my- 
self as. at end, in wliatever way you think will be least dis- 
tressing.to himsejlf." 

To describe the painful astonishment with which Lady Mel- 
ville perused her sotf s letter would be impossible. With tears 
trickling down her f^jheeks, and her whole frame trembling 
with emotion, she next read the exposition of her niece's long 
system of artifice ; yet^ deeply as she lamented to find she had 
been deceived in oae Who had ever been so dear to her heart, 
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she fervently returned her most heartfelt thanks to that Provi- 
dence which had rescued her son from the misery of such an 
union, by discovering the deception which had been pursued. 



CHAPTER XII. 

'' Is not this a most extraordinary elopement?*' asked Miss 
Morris, after the usual salutations had passed, on entering 
Mrs. Mordaunt's sitting room one morning. 

** To what elopement do you allude ?" inquired Emma. 

•* That of Lady Jane Morton and Colonel Dormer," replied 
Miss Morris. 

** Can that be possible ?" said Emma, inwardly rejoicing 
that her sister was not present : '' I never even heard that 
Colonel Dormer had shown any particular aUeption to Lady 
Jane." 

"It is not only possible, but absolute and bona fide fact. 
Their flight, for they ' would fly fast but wanted wings,' took 
place thus : Colonel Dormer, who, you have doubtless heard, 
is one of the most notorious libertines of the age, and Lady, 
Jane, who, although a fine woman, was always^ in my opinion 
bbld, masculine, and much too partial to the self-styled ' lords 
of the creation,' met at Mrs. Orme's soirSe, whence they pro- 
ceeded at an early hour this morning in Colonel Dormer's 
traveling carriage, with six horses, he having engaged and 
sent forward all the other post-horses in Bath, to prevent the 
possibility of Sir Edward Melville pursuing them in a similar 
manner. The baronet's valet, suspecting all was not right — 
his * suspicion was not without wit and judgment' — had watch- 
ed these lovers^ who, ^ never see the pretty follies that them- 
selves commit,' and, discovering their flight, informed his mas- 
ter of what had occurred ! Sir Edward, finding it impossible 
to procure post-horses, followed them on his fleetest hunter ; 
but, being soon aware that, as the immortal bard observes, 
' the flighty purpose never is o'ertook,' he returned to his al- 
most broken-hearted mother with ' bootless speed,' to inform 
her that chase was useless." 

^' Since we know part of the information you have received 
is erroneous, I would willingly hope the rest is so^^ replied 
Emma, '' for the engagement between Sir Edward and his 
cousin was at an end before the former left Bath for Melville 
P^rk^ ^bi</b b$ did yesterday morning," 
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" ' The tongues of men are full of deceit,* therefore I can- 
not vouch for the * truth,' which * would be but tales where? 
now half tales be truth/ " 

As Miss Morris thus spouted, Mr. Mowbray entered the 
room, when she instantly appealed to him for a corroboration 
of the report. 

** I am sorry," he replied, *' to say that the most material 
part of the story is but too true, since Colonel Dormer and 
Lady Jane have eloped, although neither from Mrs. Orme's, 
nor in a carriage drawn by six horses. Lady Melville is much 
distressed by the conduct of her niece, at the same time that 
she rejoices that the engagement between her and Sir Edward 
was previously at an end, and that the latter, from having 
quitted Bath, is precluded from interfering. Lady Melville 
has sent an express to inform the Earl of G of the circum- 
stance, who will no doubt regret such an alliance, though, 
were Colonel Dormer's character as unobjectionable as are his 
family and fortune, it would probably meet his approval. 
But a libertine equally in principle and in conduct cannot 
make a desirable husband for any woman." 

'* Whatever may be the result, this elopement will be to 
me most useful,'^ observed Miss Morris. 

** Most useful to you !" repeated Mowbray, in accents of 
surprise : " of what use can this distressing occurrence be to 
any person ?" 

** * I can be secret as a dumb man,' " returned Miss Morris, 
in a theatrical tone, with a significant nod, accompanied by 
a glance at Mr. Mowbray, which was intended to be fraught 
with mighty meiining, but which, from her obliquity of vision, 
seemed to fall upon a lapdog, where Mr. Mowbray's eye nat- 
urally followed it. " * This secret is so weighty,' " she contin- 
ued, '^ I scarcely can conceal it ;" then, in a half whispering 
tone to Emma, she added, ** I mean to work this anecdote, as 
I have already done part of the history of Lady Melford, into 
my novel ; it will, you may be assured, prove most effective 
with a few poetical touches from my pen." 

** I had hoped," replied Emma, in the same tone, *' that 
you had given up the plan of introducing real characters, or 
events, into your work." 

'' Oh ! no— -far from it, for I have had some conversation 
(or rathttr talk, for the great lexicographer, and most persons 
versed in literature, have preferred that term) with a literary 
lady, who assures me that nojtning is so effective* — nothing 
procures so much attention-^nd in fact nothing sells so 
well — as personality, if it be sufficiently satirical." 
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" But, after what I have heard you say, I feel assured that 
you will be above all such sordid motives, and would wish 
your work to be read for the excellence of its principles, ra- 
Iher than the severity of its satire," fejoined Emma. 

** Why — ^I don't— exactly know." However, I must turn 
this elopement- to good account Yesterday I was again un- 
decided, with regard to the name of my work, and wrote on 
the first leaf of my manuscript, * I have no name — no title.' 
I now think the one I before named will be a most appropriate 

one." 

Miss Morris, who in tlie -energy of tlie moment had raised 
her voice to its usual pitch, now bade the Mordaunts good 
morning, when Mr. Mowbray observed, *'* That is exactly 
the sort of ^ person who causes learning to be ridiculed in a 
female. Vain, weak, and pedantic, she thinks her talents and 
erudition far beyond those of any of her acquaintance, and 
Matters herself thai, by the aid of a retentive memory, she has 
obtained the character of a 5as bleu of the deepest die; and, in 
truth, absurd as she is, there are persons sufficiently credu- 
lous and ignorant to be deceived, by her ridiculous quota- 
tions, into a belief of her superior erudition. I think that, 
«ouI(l that mighty genius have foreseen the use to which his 
wondrous pages would be put by ignorance and folly, 'twould 
have been almost enough to have caused him to discard his 
pen, and scatter his leaves to the wind.'' 

'** Scarcely that," replied Emma, with a smile, ''though it 
is probable that one who possessed so profound a knowledge 
of mankind in all its grades, from the wearer of the imperial 
diadem to the beggar clothed in rags, could hardly have an- 
ticipated the degradation of being admired and quoted by such 
a being as Miss Morris." 

" That," exclaimed Mr. Mordaunt, who had entered the 
room as Miss Morris left it, ** is not like the speech of my usu- 
ally gentle and considerate Emma." 

" I acknowledge," answered Emma, " that I spoke more 
strongly, than is usual with me, and more so than I ought to 
have done ; but Miss Morris really wears out my patience by 
her absurdity, and I hiive some difficulty to avoid speak ii\g my 
opinion to herself more plainly than woAld be enH]:e]y con- 
sistent with good breeding." - 

*' if by doing so you could prevent the pubHcation of a work 
that I fear, however ridiculous it may be, may prove injurious 
from its personality, it would be gei^rou^ in you not to re* 
frain from interfering," said Mowbray. 

10* 
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" Impossible. Miss Morris is so determined to follow the 
plan she has marked out for herself, and is possessed of so 
extraordinary a temper, that I understand the dightest oppo- 
sition only makes her more resolutely adhere to any chimera 
she has in her head." 

The conversation now once more turned upon the elope- 
ment of Lady Jane with Colonel Dormer, when Mr. Mowbray 
expressed the most unqualified gratification at the escape of 
his friend from the projected union with her ladyship, adding 
his hope that he should see him united to one more deserving 
of him, and more capable of appreciating his worth. 

** Lady Melville," continued Mowbray, *' requested me to 
inform you of what had occurred, and to make her apologies 
for not calling upon you previous to her departure from Batb^ 
which she intends shall take place to-morrow^ when I purpose 
escorting her home." 

Mr. Alordaunt having expressed a wish that Mowbray should 
dine with him, the latter readily acceded, rej^oicing that he 
should thus have an opportunity of again seeing Mary prior to 
his quitting Bath, for she, who, in the pride and arrogance of 
beauty, and an exuberance of gaiety which had known no 
check, had made an indelible impression on his heart, now 
that the brilliance of ber eharms was softened, and her spirits, 
though no longer low as they had lately been, were subdued by 
suffering, was dearer to him than ever. 

The circumstances attending the elopement of Lady Jane 
Morton will be best explained by the following letter from her 
to Miss Anson, 

Bath. 

*' All is discovered, dearest Maria I Thai letter which was 
intended for you, and which, as we supposed, that stupid Bel* 
too directed to Mowbray, reached him yesterday morning ! 

'^ I no sooner behdd a packet covered with directions, imd 
saw Mowbray turn it round with an inquiring eye, than I felt 
h must be the letter I have so long expected with dread, and 
that an exposure must take place. Haid my father notsaab^ 
surdly insisted on our marriage being postponed for twelve 
months, I should ere now have been the wife of Edward Mel- 
ville, and then — though such an exposition of my sentiments 
might have caused the bitter to preponderate over the sweet in 
oi|r honeymoon, I should not have de^ly grieved ; but now to 
be spurned— refused— cast oflf-^l 
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'^ Although my spirit is boiling at the treatment I have re- 
ceived, I will tell you all that has occurred, with the circum- 
stantiality and apparent calmness of one of that sect who never 
sufier passion to gain the dominion over them. 

*^ I saw the packet in the hand of Mowbray, when Edward,, 
under the impression that it was the letter he had written to 
his friend, and which you, owing to Belton's directing it to 
yourself, instead of him for whom it was intended, long ago 
received, besought him to burn it unread. Mowbray, calm, 
collected, and wary, fore off the cover, and then, having cast 
his eye over the contents, placed the packet in his pocket, 
saying, * It is not from you, Melville.' 

" I knew that my fate> was sealed — that the die was cast — 
and I, the proud and high-spirited Jane Morton, fek ready to 
sink into the earth at the word of one, whom, under other cir- 
cumstances, I should have deemed too insignificant to give me 
a moment's thought. 

** If was true I did not exactly recollect the contents of my 
voluminous epistle, but I knew they were such as would pre- 
clude my being at any future period the wife of Edward Mel- 
ville ! 

** This, probably, will appear to you no very serious evil, 
since you have sometimes said that, although Sir Edward Mel- 
ville was in many respects superior to the rest of the world, 
for me to become the wife of any man below a peer of the 
realm would be a degradation. There have been moments 
when my opinion has entirely coincided with your's. Yet, 
when I retired to my lOom, under the conviction that all was 
now at an end, I burst into tears of mingled anger w^d morti- 
fication 1 

" Perhaps you now picture to yourself Sir Edward's fine 
form towering with awful grandeur, and his expressive fea- 
tures 'severe in youthfiil majesty,' while my aunt's usually 
mild and placid countenance, and gracious mainner, are ex- 
changed for that air of dignified reproof which we have seen 
her assume. If such be the picture conjured up by your 
mental vision, bid it vanish, and in its place behold me en- 
tering the dniwing-room before dinner, with a degree of non- 
chalmce put on &r the occasion.^ Here I found my aunt, 
cot]»in Belton^ and Mowbray assembled; the former of whom 
informed me that Edward had so violent a headache, as to be 
uoder the necessity c^ lying down. We werc^all tired and stu- 
pid from having been up^ very late the preceding night, and» 
as I had imfortttnately declared ray intention of spending this 
evening at home;i there was nothing to be done^ beyond yawn- 
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ing orer ecarte with Beiton, until I could, under the plea of 
fatigue, retire to my apartment for the night. 

*' The following morning, my maid presented a packet to 
me ere I arose, for / thought it most advisable to plead a 
head-ache this day, as Sir Edward had done the preceding one. 
* Oh, very well,' said I, * place it on the table — ^now give mt 
those books, and a little more light, when you may retire until 
I ring for you. I shall probably read myself to sleep.' 

** Th^n, with a trembling hand and palpitating heart, did I 
open the packet ; when I perceived, as I had anticipated, that 
it contained my letter to you, enclosed in an envelope, on 
which was written by the hand of my aunt the following 
words : — ^ 

" ' Lady Jane Morton will not be surprised to learn that 
Sir Edward Melville, after having read the letter written some 
months ago by her ladyship to Miss Anson, and which, by 
mistake, Lord fielton directed to Mr. Mowbray, has quitted 
Bath, since it would be equally painful to either party again to 

meet. Lady Melville has despatched a letter to Lord G 

informing him of the utter annihilation of those hopes which 
she, along with himself, had indulged of an union between 
their offspring. She has at the same time, in vindication of 
her son's conduct, thought it her duty to send his lordship a 
copy of Lady Jane's letter to her friend. Miss Anson. 

" * Lady Melville will not reproach Lady Jane Morton — the 
remembrance of a dying sister pleads for forgiveness for her 
erring child ; who has l^en led astray, Lady Melville believes, 
by an unprincipled adviser and confidante, rather than by any 
evil propensity in her own disposition. In this hope she will 
look forward to the time when Lady Jane's repentance may 
restore her to the esteem of those to whom she has hitherto 
been dear. 

'' ' Lady Melville will remain in Bath, until the arrival of 
the Earl, but begs to be excused seeing Lady Jane Morton.' 

** Cool and cutting you must admit, and tolerably severe 
upon you, my cara arnica. Had my aunt reproached me more 
severely, that is, had she appeared angry and sd forth, ray 
spirit would have risen ; but, under present circumstances, f 
am humbfed almost to the ground. Never have I admired 
Edward Melville as I now do. N^ver have I loved, never 
have I respected my aunt, as at this moment ; and, often as we 
have ridiculed her ideas of female propriety, I now feel the 
degradation of having lost her good opinion, with a sensation 
of self-abasement which your, more daring 9]^irit could scareeljf 
comprehend. 
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** Thursday morning, 3 o'clock. — Tired of ruminating on 
my own misdemeanors and their consequences, I determined 
to dine below. Lord Belton, Mowbray, and myself, formed 
the party, as my aunt, under the plea of indisposition, did not 
appear. In the evening, Mowbray took up a book, while Bel- 
ton and I talked, and argued, and teazed each other, until I 
suddenly proposed that he should escort me to Lady Car- 
neghi's ball. He instantly acceded, and I flew to niake the 
necessary alteration in my dress ; when we proceeded to her 
ladyship's crowded rooms. I had scarcely entered ere that 
agreeable roue, Dormer, asked me to waltz. I have abstained 
from that exhilarating and delightful dance, during several 
weeks, in consequence of a promise to Melville to that effect ; 
but, now that he has cast me off, I am no longer bound by it : 
I therefore readily agreed to Dormer's wish. The waltz was 
scarcely ended before my partner entered into a conversation 
so flatterii^^ — so tender — so agreeable — and ^so lover-like, as 
to chase from my mind all that was unpl<^asant. At length he 
actually proposed an immediate elopement ! That Colonel 
Dormer was led to make this proposal nearly as much from 
pique, since Cdward had declined every advance towards his 
acquaintance, as from admiration of myself, I do not doubt, as 
he believed me still on the point of marriage with my cousin, 
for I know well that, with a person of his description, half 
my value would have been gone, the instant he was aware I 
was at liberty. 

'' I felt somewhat doubtful as to what my father would say 
respecting the unfortunate letter, which has caused the rup- 
ture between Edward and myself. I was indignant at being 
rejected by my cousin — mortified at being discarded by my 
aunt — and fearful of the remarks of a censorious world. These 
thoughts predisposed me to listen favorably to the suit of Col- 
onel Dormer, the result of which is that I have promised to 
accompany him to Gretna Green, and in half an hour I expect 
to be seated in his carriage, and proceeding to the land of 
matrimony as fast as four horses can take us ! I write this 
while my maid collects the necessary wearing apparel for my 
journey ! 

" Since I am of age, it may appear unnecessary for ujifto 
travel so far, but, there might be a difficulty in procuring a 
c^rgyman to perform the ceremony, beisides which, we like 
the eclai of a Scotch wedding ; therefore, when you read 
these lines you may believe that Vulcan's representative has 
already thrown his chains around us ! 
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'' Surely this elopement is quite a coup de main, sinee, in-' 
stead of being supposed to wear the willow, I shall now obtain 
the credit of having fled from an union with Sir Edward, to 
unite myself to one whom I prefer ! Thus I shall not only 
avoid that most offensive report to woman's pride, but cause it 
to rebound on him by whom mine has been so deeply wound- 
ed ! 

** Is not your pupil worthy to have b^en such ? 

*' Addio mia cara amica, 

' •''Jane Morton." 

Lady Melville's maid, finding that the confidential attendant 
upon Lady Jane Morton did not make her appearance in the 
housekeeper's room at the usual time of breakfast, proceeded 
to her apartment, when she perceived that her bed, as like- 
wise that of her mistress, had been unoccupied. On the dress- 
ing table of the latter was found a note addressed to Lady 
Melville, the contents of which were as follows : — 

** My dear Aunt, 

'' I feel extremely obliged to my cousin for so 
considerately breaking those chains which fettered us both 
very unpleasantly. 

** I trust, before my father can arrive in Bath, I shall be the 
wife of Colonel Dormer, which will relieve him from any 
further trouble on my account. Believe me, dear aunt, your 
attached and grateful niece, 

" Jane Morton." 

The cool audacity of this note was of a piece with the in- 
delicacy which could consent to an elopement with one man, 
within a few hours after an engagement to another, for whom 
she had professed a strong attachment, was at an end. 

Lady Melville, who still retained an affection for the orphan 
child of her deceased sister, attributing much of her erroneous 
conduct to the artifice and want of principle in the instructress 
of her youth, was much distressed, when informed that she had 
eloped with a person whose character for libertinism was so 
notorious as that of Cplonel Dormer. 

Having despatched an express with the information of his 

daughter's elopement to Lord Q -, phe determined to quit 

Bath the following day, when, as already stated, Mr. Mowbray 
offered to be her escort to Melville Park, wh^re she expected 
to find Sir Edward Melville. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Equally in accordance with the urgent request of Lady 
Melford, and the wish of Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters, 
the latter proceeded to Melford Park on quitting Bath, while 
Mr. Mordaunt, anxious to return to his parishioners, journeyed 
direct to Eag]eton, accompanied by Mrs. Darner. 

As the Mordaunts approached the gothic arch, under which 
they had to pass, ere they entered the noble park in which Sir 
Thomas Melford's mansion was placed, they viewed the anti- 
quity of its structure with equal admiration and surprise. These 
feelings did not diminish on perceiving numerous herds of 
deer, in addition to a great number of that species of wild cat-> 
tie, which is now so nearly extinct as to be met with only 
in the parks of two or three ancient families, sheltering them- 
selves from the rays of an unusually hot May-day sun, under 
wide-spreading oaks which seemed to have been the growth 
of centuries. 

** I expected," exclaimed ^Emma, " to find Melford a very 
beautiful place, situated in the midst of fine scenery — in this I 
am not disappointed ; but, imagining that the whole had been 
formed by the aid of wealth, since the return of its owner from 
India, I did not anticipate seeing this noble Park, and that 
stately mansion, with its bold facade^ exhibiting the grandeur 
of times long gone by." 

** I am equsdly surprised with yourself," rejoined Mrs. Mor- 
daunt, whose exclamations of admiration had nearly equalled 
those of her daughters, at the united magnificence of nature 
and art by which they were surrounded. 

The carriage no sooner reached the princip.al entrance, than 
Julia Ridstall, who had that moment walked out in the hope 
of seeing her friends immediately on their arrival, advanced 
to meet them, exclaiming, " I am so delighted to see you, for 
I was afraid you might not be here until late. Lady Melford is 
unfortunately so unwell that she fears she cannot appear to- 
day ; she has therefore deputed me to act as her representa- 
tive — a poor one indeed I shall prove, except in one respect, 
that of the joy I feel at again seeing you. It is doubly de- 
lightful to meet such kind friends, in a place where almost all 
ire strangers to me." 

As the Mordaunts expressed their regret on learning the 
indisposition of their hostess, Julia replied, '^ that she had 
every reason to hope it would be but trivial," adding that 
'' Lady Melford had requested to see Emma before dinner. 
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if her time would admit of it.'' Emma instantlv desired to be 
shown to her ladyship's boudoir, when Julia, having deputed 
Osman to accompany her friend to his mistress, herself pre- 
ceded Mrs. Mordaunt and Mary to the elegant apartments pro- 
vided for them. 

" I4magined," said Mary, as her eye glanced over the rich- 
ly ornamented cornice and ceiling of the room in which she 
was to sleep, ** that I should behold a mansion modern as its 
name ; but, this fabric must have been erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth, if not before." 

'' It is an Elizabethan house,'* replied Julia ; '' it was built 
during her reign by Hugo de Tracey, fiflh baron of that name, 
one of the richest and noblest of the British peers. It was 
sold to Sir Thomas by the thirteenth Baron de Tracey, and 
sixth Earl Tremona, one of the poorest, yet proudest, of the 
present nobility. Although humbly born, and still more hum- 
bly bred, I yet can enter into the feelings of the former owner 
of this magnificent domain, which for ages has been the chosen 
residence of his family, when compelled by the thoughtlessness 
and extravagance of those immediately preceding him to part 
with it." 

*' Why, Julia," exclaimed Mrs. Mordaunt, turning upon her 
with wondering eyes, '' you are become almost as enthusiastic 
as Emma is, with regard to old castles, and old halls, and old 
families." 

With a smile and a blush, Julia apologised for her pnthusi- 
asra, and then added, '' But was it not, my dear m|idam, a 
pity to change the name of Tremona Tower, a name which 
this place formerly bore, and to which a curious legend is at- 
tached, to Melford House?" 

" Certainly, Tremona Tower is more in unison with its ap- 
pearance than its more modern appellation, but both are pret- 
ty," replied Mrs. Mordaunt, who, seeing that her maid had al- 
ready unpacked many of her dresses, now set about the impor- 
tant occupation of the toilette. 

When Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters entered the draw- 
ing-room, they found about thirty visitors already assembled 
there, nearly all of whom were staying in the house. 

The table at Melford was usually laid for five and thirty 
persons, from the first week in June until January, as all the 
county families, within a visiting distance, had a general invi- 
tation, of which, as every amusement that could be devised 
was there to be met with, they gladly availed themselves, j^ 
while the contiguity of Melford to Cheltenham, that pla^ 
being not more than ten miles distant, gave its owners a fr^ 
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quent opportaiiity of receiving those India friends who were 
led there hy its salutary springs. These, in addition to the 
numerous circle of fashionable friends, whom the wealth and 
nn^nificence of the Nabob, or the beauty, accomplishments, 
and eccentricity of his lady, had made such, enabled them to 
fill their house at almost all seasons. In summer, there was 
a fine country, with a noble park and luxuriant garden ; in 
autumn, there was an extensive range of shooting ; and in' 
winter, there was fox-hunting, in which Nimrod himself need 
not have disdained to partictpaie ; in addition to all these was 
a table, served with every delicacy and luxury that money 
could procure ; whilst playful wit gave a zest, and music, 
dancing, acting charades, and proverbs, with every variety of 
fashionable amusement, concluded the evenings. 

That such a house should have abundance of inmates may 
be imagined ; and the only difficulty soon became how to ex- 
-clnde, without offence, those whose visits were least agreeable, 
for Lady Melford, eccentric and self-willed as she frequently 
appeared, shrank from giving pain to any but the worthless. 

The Mordaunts were introduced by Sir Thomas to the va- 
rious guests at that .time under his roof, of most of whom 
Julia had given a slight sketch prior to their meeting, 

*' Sir Duncan Macdowgald is a Nova Scotia baronet/' said 
she, " who, having married the daughter of a rich English 
banker, finds himself obliged, in accordance with her taste, 
to quit his native Scottish hills, and reside in the neighbor- 
hood of Cheltenham, where he has purchased a large property; 
but, although his person is here, his heart's ' far awa/ for he 
is always talking of the superior delights of his dear Scotland, 
to those of the soathern comities, whilst her ladyship is so deli- 
cate, and so conceited, and has such an abhorrence of Scot^- 
land, and all belonging to it, as gives rise to some amusing 
scenes. The son and heir is tall, and really would be good- 
looking, did he not wear such tremendous whiskers and mous^ 
tache, and have a waist so taper, and a coat fitting him so beau- 
tifully, that he looks exactly like the figures printed on the 
advertising tailors' bills, exhibiting a well-made coat. The 
Miss Macdowgalds have all their father's pride of pedigree, 
and their mother's pride of purse, in addition to their own per- 
sonal pride. They are fine showy-looking young women, and 
ate considered accomplished ; that is, they sing without taste 
or voice, but have been well taught ; they do not condescend 
to dance quadrilles, but they waltz tolerably — they speak a 
little indifferent French and Italian— they sketch a litUe, and 
etch a little — in fact, they do every thing except read the be«i 
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works in their mother tongue, and of those they are as igno* 
rant as a.Kamschatkan." 

" Why, Julia/' exclaimed Mary, with surprise, " you are 
become not only a close observer, but a severe satirist since 
I saw you last/' 

'* I must not," replied Julia, laughing, ** take credit for 
either the observation or the satire, since I merely repeat what 
I have been told by Lady Melford. If you like my style of 
sketching, I will proceed ; but my sketches are all the work 
of the same artist." 

'^ Oh, proceed, by all means," said Mrs. Mordaunt, '' for I 
am anxious to know something of those we are to meet." 

*' Lord and Lady Tremona and their fair daughter are 
here," continued' Julia ; " I wonder they can bear to visit a 
place, which, it is said, cost them many a pang to part with. 
His lordship is haughty, but his poverty pleads his excuse ; 
while her ladyship, a daughter of the Duke of C , is gen- 
tle, lady-like, and unassuming, as I understand persons of 
really high birth usually are. Their daughter. Lady Louisa 
de Tracey, is a very sweet, unaffected, and elegant girl, with 
whom you will be much pleased." 

'^ It is certainly extraordinary they should like to visit 
here," observed Mrs. Mordaunt. 

'^ I understand their doing so to have .originated in the pe- 
cuniary assistance Lord Tremona receives from Sir Thomas 
Melford. This probably induces his lordship to cultivate an 
acquaintance which must otherwise give him pain." 

'* Are there any other persons here worth sketching ?" in- 
quired Mary. 

*' Lord Danvers, his two charming daughters, and their es- 
timable aunt, Mrs. Trevors, arrived here yesterday on their 
road home. I believe they only purpose being here a few 
days ; but I am sure you will, on further acquaintance, sym- 
pathise still more strongly in his lordship's sad bereavement, 
than when you first heard the melancholy story of his wife's 
elopement. I am happy to hear from Lady Melford that Miss 
Danvers is likely to marry very well — the gentleman having, 
in his knowledge of the excellence of the lady by whom she 
has been brought up, lost all fear of her following her mother's 
example. There are others, but some I must leave to your 
own excellent discrimination of character to understand. One 
of the most singular, and I think least agreeable, persons 
here, is Mrs. Priscilla E^rgreen ; she is a lady of a * certain 
age,' which I suppose to mean some where between fifty and 
sixty I who, having vainly tried to become a wife, pow as* 
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sumes a mttronly dignity of manners, while slie not tmly re^ 
tails, but manufaetures, scandal by the hour ! Her inventive 
genius is so extraordinary, that I understand she cannot resist 
speaking untruths, at the same titfle that her air and manner 
are such, as to induce those few who are not aware of her 
failing to put implicit credit in all she says. The consequen- 
ces, of this dangerous propensity have been so serious, that I 
heard, a day or two ago, she had caused' three duels, two se- 
parations between men and their wives, and quarrels innu- ' 
merable between the Strephons and Delias of the neighbor^ 
hoodr 

'^ I begin to suspect, Julia, that you are following her ex- 
ample, since, if her character were really such as you describe, 
surely Lady Melford would not receive her," said Mrs, Mor- 
daunt. 

• ** I merely tell you what I have been told : but, although 
Mrs. Priscilla scarcely speaks one word of truth, she is really 
amusing, added to which her brother, over whose house she 
presides, is such an honest, kind-hearted, generous, and jovial 
fox-hunter, that on his account her foibles are overlooked." 

'' Surely what you state will bear a harsher name, Julia," 
observed Mary. 

- " It would, my dear Miss Mordaunt, if she bore malice to- 
wards those whom she injures^ ; but, I understand that her ro- 
mancing is a kind of disease over which she has no control, 
and of which she is herself scarcely conscious." 
^ Having received these sketches of some, of the most promi- 
nent characters of the group assembled in the drawing-room, 
the Mordaunts did not feel themselves such eiitire strangers as 
they otherwise would have done in the absence of their fair 
hostess, who, Emma said, purposed joining them in the even-> 
ing. 

The gentlemen did not long remain in the dining-room after ' 
the ladies left it, most of them having been so long in other 
countries as to have learnt to feel the loss of female society a- 
privation, for which the rapid circulation of the bottle could' 
scarcely compensate. Sir Anthony Evergreen, and one or two 
squires of the old school, liked not these foreign innovations, 
as they termed them, in consequence of which their host had 
informed them that, ''as he wished all his guests to enjoy 
themselves in their own way, he would leave them to their 
claret, if they would suffer him to attend the ladies." This 
at first created some astonishment, but, as the visitors at Mel- 
ford soon discovered that the system of the house was for all 
to be as independent of each other as was possible, the sur- 
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prise wore off, whilst those who fdt inclined took the liberty 
thus offered of remaining in the salle a manger long after Sir 
Thomas bad quitted them. 

The party was dispersed in various parts of the noble draw- 
ing-room, three or four persons forming a little coterie, in one 
corner, several looking, or appearing to look, at scrap-books, 
albums, and a variety of splendidly bound apnuals, whicb 
were scattered over a large table, while others were examining 
the valuable bijouterie with which the room was ornamented ; 
in short, all were fully, though variously, occupied, when the 
folding doors, which communicated with the music-room, were 
thrown open, and Lady Melford, in a Spanish dress, and lean- 
ing on the arm of a tall and fine-looking man, who was attired 
in a similar costume, entered the room. 

In an instant the busy bum of voices ceased; all arose to 
receive their lovely hostess ; but, as if doubtful who should 
take precedence in expressing their pleasure at again seeing 
her. Lord Tremona only advanced to meet her, but, ere he 
reached the spot on which for a moment she had stopped. Sir 
Thomas rushed between them, exclaiming, while his counte- 
nance exhibited traces of extreme agitation, '* Lady Mel ford ^ 
what means this ?— dare you then brave me V* 

** Sir Thomas Melford, I brave you not — ^but I feel too hap- 
py and too proud in having been acknowledged by such a 
father, not to introduce him without delay to the kind friends 
who are here." 

Having thus spoken, she gracefully advanced towards her 
visitors, leaving Sir Thomas almost rooted to the spot. She 
then introduced to each of them the noble-looking* Spaniard, 
on whose arm she hung, by the name of Don Francisco de 
Guzman, saying, " when I add ihe name of father, you will 
I am sure congratulate me on my happiness, in having at length 
been acknowledged by so dear a relative." 

Congratulations and inquiries now poured in on every side, 
not only upon Lady Melford and Don Francisco, but on Sir 
Thomas likewise, since, in the surprise and confusion of the 
first few minutes, no one perceived how little the latter partici- 
pated in the joy of his wife, on the discovery of this newly- 
found connection. 

When the astonishment of the party had in some degree 
subsided, and they again began to form little groups and co- 
teries, there were whispered exclamations on every side of, 
" What a noble creature that Spaniard is !" — ** How like Lady 
Melford is to her father, only she is so petitey and he is so 
^^^\ j" — « Pid not you think her a very foreign-looking pef* 
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son ?" — " How extraordinary that Don Francisco never found 
her out before ?" — " Do you think Sir Thomas is pleased at 
this addition to his family connections f As these and a 
hundred other questions and remarks went round, Mrs. Pris- 
cilia Evergreen withdrew to a distant part of the room, where, 
by sundry knowing looks, nods, and gesticulations, she soon 
collected around her several young persons, when she inquired 
if they had never heard how Sir Thomas first became ac- 
quainted with his present lady ? " Never," was the universal 
answer. 

" Then, if you will affect to look at these scrap-books, I will 
tell you all the circumstances, for I had them frdm the very 
best authority. One dreadfully stormy day — for the storms in 
India are much more frightful than in England — between claps 
of thunder which sounded as if a thousand cannon were firing 
at once, the weak, plaintive cry of an infant was heard by the 
first Mrs. Melford. She immediately called — for I understand 
they don't ring in that country — I suppose the reason they are 
always described in the Arabian Nights' Entertainments as 
clapping their hands when they want anything is owing to their 
having no bells, for all these hot countries are no doubt much 
alike — well, as I was saying, Mrs. Melford called to the ser- 
vant (whose business it was to stand at the door of the sitting 
room) to see whence this cry proceeded ; but he, thinking it 
was not his place, told another, and that one told a third, and 
so on through the whole establishment — you know they al- 
ways do so in India. All this time the lightning was flashing, 
and the thunder was rolling, an^ the baby was squalling ; so 
at last the lady, being out of all patience, herself went to the 
window ; and there, although it was almost dark, aided by a 
vivid flash of forked lightning, she saw in the verandah a bas- 
ket, which she took up and brought into the room with her 
own hands ! Lady Selina; you may well turn over the leaves 
of that scrap-book, and Miss Montresor, you had better not 
fix your eyes upon my face, but look down, and then nobody 
will suspect us of talking of Lady Melford. Well, as soon as 
the lady had placed the basket on a table, she (ook off the 
cover, and beheld — whatxdo you think V* 

'* A baby," replied Miss Anne Montresor, a fine girl of se- 
venteen, whose cheeks were flushed, and whose eyes were spark- 
ling with expectation and excitement. 

" Yes, she beheld a lovely little baby, apparently not more 
than a week old. The infant wore a dress composed of the 
finest materials, and on its head was a cap worked in gold and 
pearls — I suppose you know, my dear, the Parsee children 
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wear beaotiful caps; I have seen one very elaboi'atelj em* 
broidered in gold and jewels, made into a lady's reticule — >• 
round the baby's waist was bound a zone of pure gold, richly 
studded with diamonds and emeralds of immense value, min- 
gled with several curious hieroglyphic characters." 

" How very extraordinary !" exclaimed Lady Selina ; " it 
must have been very uneasy to the child." 

''Upon the babe's breast," continued Mrs. Priscilla, "lay 
a card, on which was inscribed the words ' JBIvira, the infant 
daughter of a noble European and a native princess.' Mrs. 
Melford, it seems, had no children of her own, so she gladly 
took charge of the little foundling ; and, wrapping it up in the 
superb casheraere which had been thrown over it, and which 
was worked in gold and pearls, she delivered it to her own 
ayah — they call the ladies'-maids in India ayahs, my dear^— ► 
and desired the infant might be attended as if it were ner own. 
The child proved very beautiful, and very ctever, though it 
was always so small as to appear younger than it really was ; 
but, as it grew up, it was so eccentric, and did such extraor- 
dinary things, that all the attendants were convinced that the 
foundling was descended from a race of Magi, for the«e are 
still such people living in a remote part of Hindostan ;; and* it 
was observed that^ wSenever she wore her curious zone, she 
was more witty, and her eyes shone with an unusual lustre, so 
that the conviction became general that her mother must have 
dealt in magic, which she had transmitted with that zone to 
her daughter." 

** What pretty fairy tate is that 1" asked a sweet voice, im- 
mediately behind Mrs. PrisciHa. 

With a sudden start, that lady turned round, when, encoun- 
tering the expressive eyes and smiling countenances of Emma 
and Julia, she replied, as she winked at her young companions, 
•* It was a little fairy tale that I was relating to amuse my 
young friends." 

" But you do not really believe Lady Melford's mother to 
have been one of a race of Magi ?^ inquired Miss Anne Mon- 
tresor, unobservant of Mrs. Priscilla*s winks and grimaces. 

** Lady Melford !" exclaimed Emma,, ia surprise ; *' had the 
story, of which I have just heard part, any reference to her ?" 

'*6h yes," replied one or two voices; " Mrs. Priscilla Ev- 
ergreen has been so kind as to tell us the most extraordinary 
history of her ladyship being found in a basket at the window." 

*' Not one word of which is true," said Emma. ** I do not 
doubt that you were yourself told what you have repeated,'* 
continued she, turning towards the convicted romancer, whosd 
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cheeks were crimson with mingled shame and anger, '' but I 
can positi?ely assure you, that death alone severed Lady Mel- 
ford from her mother, who was an European of noble birth, 
and, equally with her daughter, guiltless of magic, beyond 
such as may proceed from beauty of person and fascination of 
manner." 

*' May we not add,'' whispered Julia, in her friend's ear, as 
they turned indignantly from the discomfited Mrs. PriscUla» 
" the magic of wealth ?" 

" The power of wealth is indeed almost magical ; it will do 
much — very much ; alas 1 that it cannot render its owners 
happy !" replied Emma, with a sigh. 

*' That, ii\ the short time I have been a participator in the 
luxuries and splendor of this abode, I have seen { for, sur- 
rounded as its owners apparently are, by all that can make 
life most desirable, I believe there is more genuine happiness 
in the humble home, notwithstanding their confined income, 
of my parents, than in these gorgeous apartments." 

*' J perfectly coincide with you in opinion, Julia ; but now, 
that so near and beloved a relative is restored to Lady Melford, 
I trust she will be happier than she' has yet been." 

** Happier — but still far from happy. Lady Melford despises 
her husband, Emma, and he, while he affects to love, fears 
her. So lovely, so highly-gifted a being as is her ladyship 
deserves abetter fate." 

-Emma gazed with surprise on the youthful countenance of 
her companion, when, perceiving her usually laughing eye 
filled with tears, she said, " I knew not that you were so keen 
an observer, Julia." 

** Perhaps I ought not to name what I have observed,*' re- 
plied she, coloring ; '* indeed I would not do so to any, except 
yourself ; but, see Mrs. Mordaunt's eye calls us towards her." 

When Emma on her arrival at Melford had been summoned 
to attend upon its fair mistress, she found her in a state of agi- 
tation and excitement beyond anything she had before wit- 
nessed. 

Scarcely were their first greetings over, when Lady Melford 
imparted all that had occurred during the visit of Don Fran- 
cisco, to which she added, as tears of joy trembled in her ex- 
pressive eyes, ** Emma, he is indeed my father ; there is every 
corroborating circumstance, every proof; but, Sir Thomas, 
who has private reasons for wishing that I should have no rel- 
ative but himself, declares that all these proofs are only the 
fanciful chimeras of a bewildered brain. That I am a child of 
tQiA^nce, ecjually from nature and education, as from the series 
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of Strange events which have occurred to me, I must admit ; 
but, romantic and enthusiastic as I am , I would not acknow- 
ledge Don Francisco as my father, although my heart has 
yearned towards him from the moment in which I first beheld 
him, did I not possess such proofs as I think must convince 
any well-judging and unprejudiced person of the reality of the 
connection. Here is the narrative placed in my hands by the 
noble Spaniard. Read it, my dear Emma, and when you have 
done so, give me your opinion : I know I may rely upon it, 
since you will not suffer a desire to gratify your friend to in- 
fluence your judgment on so important a point — one on which 
her happiness is not alone concerned." 

As Emma received the packet from Lady Melford, she re- 
plied, *' You may indeed depend upon hearing from me an un- 
biassed opinion ; but, I cannot avoid feeling grieved that my 
father is not now here, since his knowledge of the world, 
combined with his superior sense and judgment, render him 
much more competent to aid you by his counsel, than one so 
inexperienced as myself can possibly prove." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The contents of the manuscript were as follows :'- — 
. I am named Francisco de Guzman ; my father, Don Carlos, 
had married, during a visit to England, the only daughter of a 
gentleman of large fortune and ancient family, who professed 
the Roman Catholic religion. By this marriage he acquired 
a considerable addition to the weaJth he had before possessed. 
I was the younger of two sons, and was christened Francisco, 
in compliment to a half-brother of my mother's named Francis, 
who had been brought up a Protestant in consequence of his 
father, the first husband of my grandmother, having been of 
that religion. 

I was not more than six years pf age, when my uncle Tre- 
vanion lost his only child, soon after which event he wrote to 
my parents, proposing to bring me up and provide for me as 
his own son, if they would part with me. Anxious for the 
aggrandisement of his elder son, the heir to all the honors of 
his ancient line, I had, it seemed, been destined by my father 
for the cloister ; but this proposal, which would preclude the 
necessity of any provision from him, caused him first to hesi- 
tate, and finally, urged by my mother, during the absence of 
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their spiritual adriser, who was at Rome, on a tnission of irn* 
portance, to consent to my uncle's ivish. 

I well recollect that, as my mother kissed me, she bedewed 
my face with her tears, but she alone grieved to part with me, 
for in the castle of Don Carlos, my elder brother, Don Fer- 
dinand Carlos Philipo Henrico, even at that early period, was 
looked upon by all as a person of the greatest importance, 
whilst I was scarcely thought of or noticed by any, except my 
gentle mother and one excellent and kind-hearted individual, 
she who had nursed my infancy, and who was appointed to 
accompany me to England, along with a confidential domestic 
whom my uncle had sent for me. My father coldly kissed me 
on my departure, desiring that I would be a good boy ; whilst 
Ferdinand, following me to the door, gave me a slight kick, at 
the same time expressing a hope that I might never return to 
De Torres. 

By my uncle I was received most affectionately ; he soon 
loved me as if I were really his child, while I returned his re- 
gard most fully, cheering his before solitary hours with my en- 
dearm^ts and infantine prattle. 

As my years increased, I was instructed in all that was re- 
quisite for the son of a gentleman to learn ; and, as nature had 
bestowed upon me fair abilities, I made every proficiency that 
could be desired ; so that, when I Arrived at the age of twenty- 
one, I was master, not only, of the ancient but most of the 
modern languages, and had likewise made such progress in 
many other accomplishments, as to have gained considerable 
credit from my instructors, while my appearance and manners 
were such as equally to gratify the pride and affection of my 
kind uncle. The ^erth and hauteur of the Spaniard had been 
in some degree tempered by my English education ; yet I was^ 
when offended, proud and impetuous, but the offence was no 
sooner acknowledged than I forgot that it had been given. 
Thus my natural warmth of temper generally gained me friends 
rather than the reverse, as it never descended to sullenness, or 
rose to violence. I^write not this from vanity, since that feel- 
ing, if it ever were mine, has long ceased tQ 6xist i but that 
those who read these pages may mpre thoroughly comprehend 
my character and situation. 

As my uncle spoke of me upon all occasions as the destined 
inheritor of his large property, my acquaintance was courted 
by the gay, the young, the noble, and the wealthy. Mothers, 
anxious for the establishment of their daughters, invited me to 
their houses, while fathers, wishful that their sons should have 
the accomplishments and elegance of the gentleman, without 
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any mixture of the sot, the gambler, or the coxcomb, pointed 
me out as an example. 

Thus courted, thus happy^ was I, at the period my unde 
proposed that I should spend twelve months on the Continent. 
I was delighted at a suggestion which I had not ventured to 
make, since I feared to give my inestimable friend pain by 
proposing to quit him for so long a period. 

A few days prior to that on which my departure was to take 
place, my uncle placed in my hands a pocket-book containing 
notes to a considerable amount, and a deed of gift for . five 
thousand pounds, saying, " I give you these, my dear Francis- 
co, that you may no longer fee\ yourself entirely dependent 
upon me. It is my intention to allow you from this time a 
thousand per annum, for I wish to use the riches I possess in 
conferring happiness on those I love, rather than abuse them 
by squandering or hoarding. This little gift will prove a 
fund for any unexpected emergency, without your finding it 
necessary to apply to me for assistance-^do not speak, Fran- 
cisco," continued my uncle, interrupting me, as I vainly at- 
tempted to express my gratitude, '* I know all you wouM say, 
and all you feel — good night, my dear boy — good night," and 
as he kindly wrung my hand he hurried from the apartment. 

Thus we parted, never more to meet in this world ! — for in 
the course of a very few houn this best and kindest of human 
beings was no more! He expired, as was supposed, while 
asleep, since no symptom of pain was visible on his ever mild 
and benignant countenance. 

When this melancholy event was first communicated to me, 
I was overpowered — absolutely stunned. So great was the 
shock that, for some hours I was totally unable to collect my 
scattered thoughts sufficiently to take any active measure— rnor . 
did I attempt to shake off the torpor which seemed to benumb 
my faculties, until the physician, who had declared that the 
awful flat had indeed gone forth, and who was a friend of the 
deceased, reminded me of the propriety of sealing those escri- 
toires in which his most important papers had been kept. 

The first burst of grief over, I set about this melancholy 
duty, which I performed as a mere ceremony, since I was fully 
convinced that whatever the house contained was now, alas!, 
but top surely my own. 

When such relatives as might think they had a right to be 
present arrived at the house of death, search was inade for the 
will, but in vain was every likely and unlikely place ransacked; 
at length, our examination and suspense were alike ended by 
the return of my late uncle's man of business, from a distant 
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ei^pedition, who informed us that, with an intention of bestow- 
,ipg on me more entire power, his employer had only a few 
days before his death given him instructions for a new will 
(having first destroyed the old one.) For this purpose the so- 
licitor had taken notes, but these would not affect the disposal 
of the landed property, which, in the absence of a will, must 
necessarily descend to the heir at law, a more distant relative, 
but not, like myself, half-blood. As the personalty would of 
course in that case, devolve upon my mother, I did not for a 
moment think of contesting the point, but resolved to resign 
without a struggle all which I had been, led to consider almost 
as my own. Depending upon that vigorous constitution which 
had seemed likely to carry him to a very advanced age, my la- 
mented relative had unfortunately destroyed one will previous 
to making another, by which means his large property became 
the possession of an alien in affection — in name — and almost 
in blood ; whilst that being, whom he had so long regarded as 
a beloved and only child, was thus left dependent upon an un- 
kind and bigoted father ! 

Having immediately on that melancholy event taking place 
written to inform my mother of her brother's death, 1 deter- 
mined myself to communicate what had since transpired, and 
accordingly set out for Spain, accompanied by a faithful ser- 
vant, who, although not many years older than myself, had at- 
tended me from the time of my arrival in England. 

On my return to the land of my nativity, I wrote a few lines 
informing my father that I was so far on my way to the castle 
De Torres, for the purpose of entering into an explanation re- 
specting the state in which my uncle had left his affairs, as 
likewise for that of requesting his advice and assistance with 
regard to the choice of a profession which had now become 
n^Qessary. 

It had been armnged, when I first proposed taking a tour 
on the Continent, that I should pay my respects to my parents, 
prior to proceeding further : I consequently considered that 
in now doing so, I was acting only in conformity with a pre- 
vious arrangement, and therefore waited not for a reply. 

As the carriage in which I was seated rolled rapidly down a 
slight descent, prior to ascending the eminence on which the 
castle was placed, behind whose stately towers appeared a 
magnificent range of mountains rising one above another, un- 
til the outline of those most distant seemed to blend with the 
slight blue haze in which the horizon was enveloped, I recall- 
ed to my mind the abode of my infant years^ which had until 
then almost faded from my memory. 
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In my mind's eye I again beheld my cold stern father— -tnjr 
mild and gentle mother — ^my domineering brother — the proad 
and haughty priest — and that kind old nurse who had accom^ 
panied me to £ngland, and whose remains I had there seen 
consigned to earth I How extraordinary that persons and 
events long forgotten should in a moment have been restored 
to my recollection, in as ?ivtd colors as if they had then been 
present. Strange and wonderful faculty of the mind, alike the 
friend and foe of the human race, which, as the electric spark 
darts instantaneously through every link of the lengthened 
chain, at once evokes oblivious pleasures and arouses dormant 
pains ! 

On arriving at the castle De Torres, I was ushered through 
a host of attendants into the room in which my father and 
mother were seated. By the former I was received with cold 
and repulsive dignity, by the latter with a tender yet half fear* 
ful caress. My own agitation was such as to preclude the 
possibility of my speaking for several moments ; but, when I 
regained sufficient self-possession to answer his numerous 
queries, I was called upon by my father to give every particular 
relative to my uncle's affairs, when it soon appeared that tbe 
prospect of at leadt fifty thousand pounds coming to him in 
right of his wife more than compensated for his first disappoint- 
ment at having been informed that I should not inherit my un- 
cle's estates. My brother now entering the room, accompani- 
ed by the priest, I %prang forward to meet him with every 
demonstration of brotherly affection natural to my disposition, 
but my advances were received with chilling hauteur ; and,' 
while he extended two fingers towards my offered hand^ he 
coldly replied to my animated exclamation of '' My dearest 
Ferdinand, how glad I am again to meet you !" with *' I hope 
you are well, Francisco ;" then, with a half bow, as I mechan- 
ically dropped his thin and motionless fingers, he turned away. 

I instantly walked towards the window, in the hope of over- 
coming an uncomfortable choaking sensation in my throat, 
which reminded me of what I had oflen felt when at De Tor- 
res, but never ai\er quitting it until the death of my uncle ; for 
my schoolboy delinquencies (and where is the schoolboy who 
is not sometimes a delinquent) were not punishexi in such a 
way as to wound an affectionate and sensitive heart, as this 
coldness, from those to whom it yearned, was calculated to do. 

As I viewed the cloud-capped mountains which were visible 
from the window at which I stood^ memory bore me back to 
England, to my late happy home, to that revered being whose 
cheerful countenance and kindly greeting had ever welcomed 
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My approach. I then thought of my altered prospects ; I felt 
that I stood alone in the world ; bat I reflected that I had 
youth, health, and a mind stored with all the information of 
ivhich my early years would admit, and, consequently, that I 
was capable of carving my own fortune. As these considera- 
tions arose, my head, which had before been bowed down, was 
thrown back. I drew myself up to my full height, while my 
cheeks were flushed by inward excitement. At this moment 
I heard the priest whisper to my fathef, *' Don Carlos, that 
young man must not remain here." I turned quickly round, 
and encountered the gaze of his searching eyes ; with a slight 
Buffusion he cast them on the ground, while, as I folded my 

'arms with something of the characteristic haughtiness of my 
family, I stood looking upon the group before me. 
r Ferdinand was in height what is termed middle-sized, but 
bis figure was so slight, that, although at that time not less 
than five-and-twenty, he looked quite a stripling : his features 
were large and sharp, with the exception of his eyes, which 
were small, round,, and sunk deep in their sockets ; while by 
their bright keen glances they seemed, like those of the rat- 
tlesnake, to fascinate the regard of others towards them. His 
jet-black hair and bushy scowling eyebrows gave to his pale 
and sallow complexion an almost cadaverous appearance. His 
dress was rich and fashionable in the extreme, but his tout 
ensemble was self-suflicient and unpleasant to a degree, which I 
had never before seen in any one. He had thrown himself, 
into what he no doubt considered a graceful attitude, upon a 
couchf' the other end of which was occupied by my mother, 
who, without appearing to notice any thing that was passing 
around her, was employed in embroidering richly in gold a 
curiously-shaped piece of crimson velvet, which I afterwards un- 
derstood was to form part of a splendid vestment for the priest. 
My father, although stern and unbending, was a fine and 
aristocratic-looking person, and my mother, independent of a 
subdued and timid manner, was pretty, even then, and always 
interesting and feminine. But the most striking figure in the 
group was the confessor ; his person * was tall, muscular, and 
well-proportioned. His head would have formed a fine study 
for Spagnoletto, since his features, which were large and well- 
formed, indicated a strongly marked character, accompanied , 
by great acuteness and decision. His nose was aquiline ; his 
forehead, in which intellect was proudly displayed, was high, 
and — except when contracted by thought — smooth. His eyes, 
large, dark, and brilliant, seemed, when you encountered their 

/glance, as if they could penetrate into the inmost recesses of 
Vol. II. 12 
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the Jieart, whilst they possessed^ such entire self-command as 
to betray no thought of their owner. His mouth was beauti- 
fully formed, but around lips, which were, perhaps, too thin to 
be quite in unison with his other features, lurked an expres- 
sion of guile, which no endeavors of the monk could quite 
subdue. 

Whether with affected humility he conversed with his pat- 
ron, in a subdued tone, fixing his eyes on the ground, while 
furtive glances shot from their corners j or, contracting his 
forehead, he addressed my meek and amiable mother with 
looks and accents at once supercilious and dictatorial ; or, with 
a bland smile and soft hypocritical tone and air of proud hu- 
mility, he applied himself to Ferdinand ; or, occasionally as- 
suming a superiority, for which his spiritual office afforded 
a plea, he spoke to all in the language of authority ; in what- 
ever mood I saw him, he appeared to me an object of such 
deep interest, that, in the contemplation of his extraordinary 
physiognomy, I soon forgot all personal feeling. Yet, I doubt 
not, that I was at that moment the principal subject by which 
the thoughts of all were occupied. 

Our dinner, unlike the cheerful and social meal to which I 
had been accustomed at tlie table of my uncle, passed in sol- 
emn state. An oppressive weight seemed to hang over every 
thing that was done or said. I made several efforts to con- 
verse, but, finding all my attempts unavailing, I at last entirely 
ceased from speaking. At length the tedious meal was at an 
end, and we parted, when I went to roam once^more over the 
scenes of my infantine sports. Warm and affectionate to an 
enthusiastic degree in my own disposition, my feelings had 
been deeply wounded by the reception I had met with. My 
heart yearned towards my parents and brother, but my advan- 
ces had been received with a repulsive coldness, which seemed 
to have frozen the rapid current of my blood ; and I became 
from that period apparently almost as cold, as haughty, and as 
reserved, as those with whom I resided. 

The monk, who at first had treated me with a chilling and 
contemptuous politeness — scarcely deigning to address me, 
even when the common observances of society required it — 
suddenly changed his manner towards me, endeavoring, by all 
those means he so well knew how to employ, to draw me out ; 
but, like a wounded snail, I had retreated within my shell, and • 
could not again be enticed beyond its protecting boundary. 
One evening I had retired to a romantic bower formed by 
citrons and oranges, which was contiguous to a fountain, by 
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the bubbling of whose waters I had more than once been sooth- 
ed into a temporary oblivion of my sorrows. 

As I reclined on the aromatic herbage, in the enjoyment of 
the refreshing evening breeze, after a sultry day, in that sort 
of half-dreaming, half-ruminating state which is in a hot cli- 
mate peculiarly delightful, I was aroused by hearing my own 
name pronounced by the monk. 

. " I do not understand Don Francisco ; the day he arrived 
here he seemed inclined to talk with any one who would con- 
verse with him ; now he replies only in monosyllables to every 
effort that I make, and they are not a few, to draw him out. I 
do not often meet with those whose characters I cannot in- 
stantly fathom, but I must acknowledge your son baffles all my 
discernment. I recommend you not to keep him, here; you 
may be assured he is a dangerous inmate." 

Here my father said a few words in a low tone, but I imag- 
ine his back must have been towards me, since the slight 
breeze which scented the air, after passing over the fragrant 
orange blossom, brought no word to my ear. 

" He is handsome^ continued the monk ; " I see determi- 
nation in his eye, and in his carriage. He has been educated 
in England, and is a protestant, consequently, will not feel 
himself bound to assist in promoting Donna Elvira's marriage 
with his brother, when he knows that she does not wish it to 
take place. On the contrary, it is probable that, in a fit of 
romantic and enthusiastic generosity, characteristic of the 
country of his mother, and the religion in which he has been 
educated, he might endeavor to liberate her, were she even old 
and ugly ; but, when he hears that she is young, beautiful, and 
rich, you may be sure he will do so." 

Don Carlos and the priest now walked slowly from the spot 
on which they had been standing, leaving me thoroughly rous- 
ed, and too much surprised by what I had heard, any longer 
to listen to the rippling of the fountain. 

I arose from my recumbent posture, and, with my mind oc- 
cupied by the colloquy I had heard, pur0ued a path which led 
through a little woody dell by the side of a murmuring brook, 
overhung with myrtle and citron*trees, while brilliantly colored 
flowers, without other aid than the prodigal hand of nature, 
mingled with the rich and aromatic herbage by which I was 
surrounded; until I found myself in an orange grove, which 
scented the air with the fragrance of its blossoms, while the 
beauty of its dark-green foliage, luxuriant flowers and fruit, of 
every size and shade, from green to the deepest gold coU 
or, exceeded all that I had before seen. I extended my hand 
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to pluck one of the most delicious looking oranges, when 1 
heard a melodious roice saj in a low tone, *' Who is that in- 
truder, Jacintha V 

The' loaden branch dropped from mj hand, as I beheld 
through the bright-green lea?es an apparently younff and most 
exquisitely-proportioned female figure, accompanied by one of 
maturer age, who seemed from her dress to be of inferior rank. 

Advancing towards the spot on which they stood, I apolo- 
gized for my intrusion and intended theft, saying that, being a 
stranger in Spain, I had not been aware that I was trespassing 
on ground not belonging to Don Carlos de Guzman. 

*' Nor are you doing so," replied the younger lady, in a 
lively tone ; ** but who are you who claim a right to pluck 
fruit belonging to that nobleman V 

'* My name is Francisco de Guzman." 

** Is it possible V* returned the incognita with evident sur- 
prise. 

^* If I mistake not, said I, without noticing her exclama- 
tion, ** I have the happiness of speaking to my father's fair 
ward, Donna Elvira." -^ * 

" You are perfectly correct in that conjeoturci though I 
cannot imagine by the aid of what magic you have discovered 
me, since I know that every possible means have been resorted 
to for the prevention of such discovery ; for I have been or- 
dered to confine myself within the immediate precincts of a 
cottage which has been fitted up for me, until you take your 
departure." 

** Which," replied I, " you no doubt wish may very soon 
take place." 

'* I certainly did wish it, for I was fearful of meeting you ; 
besides which, I find it very dull being here without your dear 
mother, who is the only being I love on earth, except my own 
Jacintha," turning towards her companion, who then for the 
first time spoke, and urged her no longer to remain there, 
lest Father Stephano should arrive. 

" I must remain a little longer, my good Jacintha ; for, 
since I have been so far deceived respecting my cousin Fran- 
cisco's appearance, it is probable I have been equally misin- 
formed with regard to his character. 

** What did you hear respecting me, fair cousin, since you^ 
allow me to claim relationship ?" inquired I. 

*' They told me you were very like Ferdinand, but infinitely 
plainer, and in consequence of an accident very much deform- 
ed," 
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" A pleasing picture," observed I : "and what said they of 
my character ?" 

• " That your mind and heart were more deformed than your 
face and person." 

** May I request to know the "name of those to whom I am 
indebted for having taken so admirable a sketch of so insigni- 
ficant a being as myself?" exclaimed I, with surprise and in- 
dignation. 

*' No, no," replied the lively girl ; ** the name of the artist 
must not escape my lips ; but, however he may have failed in 
the present instance, he is, I assure you, no despicable per- 
former when he chooses to sketch from nature." 

Dame Jacintha now again besought Donna Elvira to de- 
part, lest Don Carlos or the priest should arrive. 

** I will go, dear Jacintha ; but first I must present my cou- 
sin with the fruit which our appearance prevented his pluck- 
ing ;'* when, throwing back her mantilla with one hand, whilst 
with the other she offered me the orange'I had previously 
attempted to gather, she exposed the most interesting and 
lovely countenance I had ever beheld. I took the proffered 
fruit almost unconsciously, as I gazed upon her with such as- 
tonishment and admiration as caused her again to shade her 
beautiful and deeply-blushing face. 

At that moment I heard the voices of my father and the 
priest ; when Donna Elvira and Jacintha, starting with affright, 
made such earnest gestures for my departure, pointing in a 
different direction from the one I had come, that I darted into 
the grove, and was immediately hid amongst its luxuriant 
branches. 

I soon found myself in a broken sort of path, which^ by a 
sudden turn, I perceived would lead me in an almost direct 
line to the castle, whilst that by which I had come was inft- 
nitely more circuitous. Here I believed myself perfectly free 
from intrusion, since it seemed a track maide rather by the 
hardy mountaineer, than by the feet of those who are unaccus- 
tomed to climb the steep rocks, or bou?id over the deep clefts 
which frequently intersected the path. The road would have 
been difficult to one not possessed of youth and activity, but 
to me it was con^parativejy easy. I was born a mountaineer, 
and reared in the midst of a woody and rocky country, where 
I was accustomed to leap fVom crag to crag, in boyish imita- 
tion of the squirrels, as, in my uncle's extensive domain, they 
sprang from tree to tree, setting an example similar to that 
which had in my infancy been shown roe by the wild goat and 
chamois. 

13* 
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CHAPTER XV. 

On proceediag to the apartment in which the family usually 
assembled in an evening, 1 found my mother seated alone, and 
in tears. I took her hand affecti6nately in mine,, and asked 
the cause of her sorrow. 

** Nothing, my son ; I have no cause for sorrow,, unless it 
be that,you must soon depart." 

** Must soon depart ! Not if you desire nio to stay^ my dear 
mother. You are the only person here who wbhe$ me to re- 
main, I believe ; but as I have been but a fortnight with you, 
after an absence of sixteen years,. I do not purpose so soon to 
quit you." 

** You said you wished to enter the British army, Francis- 
co ?" 

'^That is certainly my wish, and I informed my father on 
my arrival that it was so," I replied. 

'' Don CaHos has, as you probably know, great interest with 
the Spanish Ambassador, who is now in England, to whom he 
wrote the day after your arrival respecting a commission for 
you," said my mother. 

** So my father informed me ; but, in these warlike times^ 
when the sword of battle makes daily, hourly vacancies, it re-* 
quires but tittfe interest to procure a subaltern's commission ,*; 
nevertheless^ I am obliged to Don Carlos for taking so muck 
and such immediate trouble. I had intended to have post- 
poned my military occupation until I had taken the tour 
sketched out for me by my uncle ; but in this case I suppose 
I shall be required to join in a few weeks, since I have no 
doubt I shall immediately procure a commission." 

" From what your father says, I fear you will have to quit 
us even sooner than you sarmise." 

*' Then my father mtftsi have written to request it ; and I 
suppose at the instigation of him who seems to rul^e this fami- 
ly," returned I. 

" Hush, hush, Francisco," said my mother, in a low voice, 
as with a frightened look she cast a glance around ; *^ say not 
such words, I entreat you ; there are passages in all these- 
walls." 

" Passages ?" interrupted I, vdiemently ; " cannot a son in 
this bigoted country converse with his nftother, without fearing 
an eaves-drooper > But," lowering my own voice as I contin- 
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ued, " I am aware of the cause of my absence being wished 
for — ^Donna Elvira." 

With an exclamation resembling a slight shriek, my mother 
started from her chair, and, in low and hurried accents, said, 
" Francisco, I entreaty I command, your silence ; you know 
not the suffering you may entail upon yourself, upon me, upon 
Donna, upon more, in fact, than you can have any idea of. 
You know not the mortifications, the penance»> we may be 
compelled to endure, nor' the horrors of the Inquisition, which 
you would be made to feel, were you suspected of being ac- 
quainted with — that is — of interrupting the plans of Father 
Stephanos and Don Carlos. Da not„ if you wish me to pre- 
serve my reason, again say one word which the world may not 
hear with impunity. Hark ! I hear your brother's voice ; 
speak to me of any thing, of nothing, only avoid his suspicion.'* 

Then, reseating herself in a hurried manner at her embroid- 
ery, with her back towards the door, she observed in a tremu- 
lous tone that the n[iC»flltii^4ittd-^&ejij]ioresultry than usual, 
even in that hot cliniate. I replied ifiTlie~~«5Tne^-«tyle,-:wh^ 
she rejoined,, during which time we heard no sound ; but, 
from the way in which the door was soon afterwards opened, 
it was evideni th<at Ferdinand had listened to this part of our 
conversation. 

Had I not seen Donna Elvira, I should have been quite as 
anxious to depart as it was possible that my father or the 
monk could have been for my departure, since it was evident 
that I was an object oT suspicion anid dislike to all, except my 

rfcor mother,, whose tearful eyes, when unobserved by others, 
freqcieatly perceived fixed upon myself. To her I could give 
no comfort ; on the contrary, it seemed to me that I was an 
additional cauise of uneasiness to her, since she was apprehen- 
sive lest Father Stephanoi'^s and Ferdinand's dislike should 
take some form that might prove detrimental to my future 
happiness. Sometimes, when for a few minutes alone with 
her, she appeared wishful to impart to me something of mo- 
ment ; then, with a look of alarm, she would suddenly check 
the half-uttered words, and become silent and reserved. 

Having found so near though difficult a mode of access to 
the residence of Doniui Elvira, I arose at a very early hour, 
and proceeded there, not in the hope of seeing her, but in 
that of viewing the walls which surrounded her. To my joy 
and surprise, I pereeived her, along with Donna Jacintha, 
plucking oranges from the very tree under which I had before 
encountered liber^ 
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An exclamation of pleasure burst from my lips, when, rais- 
ing a finger towards her own, in token of silence, she put her 
arm through mine, and led me towards an alcove at some dis- 
tance. ** Here," said she, " we may converse in security at 
this hour ; I dare not take you to the cottage ; I call it my 
prison, for all within it are devoted to my gaoler, Father Ste- 
phano.'* 

" Hush, dear lady, I beseech you ; perhaps even these trees 
can hear and tell again what passes," said Jacintha. 

Donna Elvira laughingly ^replied, ** If we have only the 
trees as listeners, we are in no danger. But we must not lose 
time in idle words : I wish you to hear the history of my short 
life, and to learn from you whether there is a chance of your 
being able to liberate me from this state of thraldom ; if not, 
I shall at once resolve to take the veil. Do not interrupt me — 
you shall talk when I have ceased. 

*' M^name is Elvira Maria Leopora de Leon. My father, 
Don Felix, the representative of one of the oldest famili^ in 
Spain, who.-^e exteosive domains lay contiguous to tjiose of 
Don Carlos de Guzman, entered, when I was but an infant, 
into a treaty with that nobleman for the union of their estates, 
that of their children being but a secondary consideration. 
My mother having unfortunately died during my infancy, I 
was placed under the care of a severe and bigoted old maiden 
aunt of my father's, who in vain strove to check my natural 
fl iW of spirits by her rigid conduct and formal manners. 

** Ever since I can recollect any thing, I have been accus- 
tomed to hear your brother spoken of as my destined husband. 
Mv aunt had in her library a large collection of old romances, 
which, unsuspected by her, I took every opportunity of read- 
ing ; consequently, when 1 heard Don Ferdinand praised, as 
I constantly did, in the absence of real personages from whom 
to form my ideas, I decked him in every beauty, grace, and 
excellence, which adorned the heroes of all the romances I had 
read. Thus he became in my estimation far superior to any 
single hero who had ever been depicted in song or story 1 
The day on which I was to attain my sixteenth year my father 
informed my aunt should be that of my introduction to Don 
Ferdinand. To that day I had, therefor^, begun to look 
forward with anxious expectation, when the death Qf my fa- 
ther put for a time all my love and romance to flight. 

/* Don Carlos^ was, by the will of Don Felix, appointed my 
guardian, until the nuptials should take place between his son 
and myself, which were arranged to be on my attaining -^the 
age of seventeen, when, should I object to fulfilling the coni 
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tract of marriage, I iDQSi take the veil, and all the property, - 
Which would otherwise be mine, go towards increasing the 
\vealth of the convent of St. Ursula, where a person of high 
rank, who claims an equal relationship with my father, with 
your's, and with Father Stephano, is Lady Abbess. I heard 
all this with perfect indifference ; I thought only of quitting 
my aunt's dreary abode, and of wandering by^ purling streams, 
and in fragrant groves of myrtle, orange, and citron, listening 
to the melodious accents of him whom I had pictured to my* 
self as perfection in mind, in form, and in face ! 

" Your father escorted me himself to the Castello de Torres. 
I was most affectionately received by your dear mother, whom 
I soon loved as though she were my own, but no Ferdinand 
was there to meet me. He, I was informed, was with his tu- 
tor, and would not be at home until the day on which we had 
been intended first to meet. This was a disappointnhent, but 
t had the pleasure of daily and hourly thinking and speaking 
of him to those around me. 

" I sometimes felt surprise that Donna Maria's praise of 
her son was so moderate. Far from wishing to increase my 
admiratioui she used to tell me that she * feared I had formed 
my standard from models so far beyond nature, that I should 
never meet with any one to equal my expectations.' 

" * Yes,' replied I, * Ferdinand will far surpass every hope, 
every expectation, I have formed.' 

" Your mother only shook her head; and looked grave, 
which I attributed to the chilled and sombre feelings of ad- 
vancing life. 

" The day on which Ferdinand was expected, I put on my . 
most becoming attire, my eyes sparkled, my cheeks were flush- 
ed, my step was buoyant, every thing around me looked gay 
and smiling. I was seated with Donna Maria — ^the beating 
of my heart might have been — perhaps was — heard by her ; 
when Don Carlos, followed by your brother, entered the room ! 
For a moment my^eyes were cast upon the ground ; I tremb- 
led, I blushed, when Donna Maria said, 'Elvira, my love, 
here is my son Ferdinand.' I raised my eyes — they encoun- 
tered the earnest gaze of your brother ! 

*' I was, indeed, utterly astonished ! It was not his mean 
and despicable figure — k was not the plainness of his coarse 
features, when compared with the hero of romance formed by 
my imagination — which alone shocked me \ But it was a 
countenance evincing all those evil passions of which I had 
read, but of which I had never before seen a representation. 
Ferdinand de Guzman was, in fact, exactly such a beirt| as 
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I should have imagined likely to commit all those atrocities 
of which my hero was to be the avenger. In an instant these 
thoughts rushed through my mind, I felt the blood recede to 
my heart, and 1 fainted ! 

" I soon learnt, no matter how, that your brother's coun- 
tenance was but an index to his heart ; that he was an artful, 
bigoted, cold-blooded, voluptuary ! And this man was to be- 
come my husband ! Each day that I saw, each hour that I 
heard him, my dislike increased. On my knees I besought 
your father, the monk Stephano, iiay, even your brother him- 
self, to pity and to liberate me from the trammels with which 
my father had bound me. They reasoned, they threatened, 
they even laughed at my objections to marrying him. I then 
declared my resolution to accept the alternative ; but, on my 
njfturally lively disposition, and on the knowledge that I have 
a strong repugnance to a cloister, they ground their hope and 
belief that I will never take the veil. Gladly would I embrace 
poverty and labor, could I escape the toils which that subtle 
priest, by his influence over your father, has wound around 
me. But, if I must make choice of one, ten thousand times 
rather would I be a nun, than the wife of a man whose very 
presence makes me shudder. 

** When a letter arrived from you proposing to pay your re- 
spects to your parents before proceeding further on a continen- 
tal tour, it caused evident consternation in Don Carlos and 
Father Stephano. Donna Maria's mild countenance was illu- 
mined by a smile of unusual cheerfulness, while that of Ferdi- 
nand indicated a kind of morose or sullen displeasure. I was 
not present at any discussion on the subject, but, from some 
words which accidentally escaped, 1 discovered that Don Car- 
los and Father Stephano were fearful of my seeing you, while 
Ferdinand affected perfect indifference on the subject. At 
lenofth I was told that vour character was such as to make it 
improper that you should be introduced to a young lady of 
rank and unblemished reputation, and your, personal appear- 
ance was described as I before named ; therefore, during your 
short stay at the castle, it was decided that 1 should reside at 
the cottage, which was put in order for me. Here I was re- 
moved the day before you came, and, under the severest pe- 
nances, here 1 was ordered by Father Stephano to remain con- 
cealed from your knowledge. 

** When, prior to your arrival, I sympathized with your 
mother on the unhappiness she must feel from the unworthi* 
ness of her younger son, bursting into tears, she exclaimed, 
* Elvira, on this subject spare me ; 1 may not speak my 
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thoughts, but you may believe me when I say that, heretic as 
he is, there is not on earth an object to me so dear as my son 
Francisco.' With surprise I heard her thus speak. ' Can 
one so dear to Donna Maria really be deserving the character 
I have heard V I inwardly inquired. Time could alone satis- 
fy my curiosity, and to time, therefore, I resolved to leave 
it 

**,When I beheld in you the apparent reality of that beau 
ideal which my mind had formed, every doubt vanished, and 
I felt that I had beeu purposely deceived. My contempt, my 
dislike, my abhorrence, of your brother, has consequently in- 
fcreased tenfold : death itself should now be welcomed as my 
bridegroom in preference to that wretch ! 

*' Now, Don Francisco, you know my unhappy situation, 
and, if you are what I believe you to be, you will exert every 
nerve to save from misery an unfortunate relative, who throws 
herself upon youi; compassion. 

** If you could convey me secretly to that country in which 
you have been educated, I should be in safety, as I would then 
retire into some distant province, where Don Carlos should 
never discover me, and where I could reside under a feigned 
name. T have jewels sufficient for my support in some humble 
station, for alt that I should require would be liberty." 

I did not coldly listen to the lovely Elvira's energetic ap- 
peal to my feelings ; but, when she had ceased speaking, as- 
sured her that no efforts should be left untried to liberate her 
from her present stMe of bondage. 

" Do not misunderstand me, Don Francisco," added she, 
blushing, " Perhaps I have appeared bold : I may have done 
wrong in soliciting your assistance ; but I have asked of you, 
of my relative, the same aid which, circumstanced as 1 now 
am, I should hope to receive from any gentleman, although he 
were a perfect stranger to me. Yet, as my knowledge of the 
world has been obtained chiefly from those books which 
I have stated to have formed my principal source of pleasure 
when residingi^vvith my aunt, I do not feel entire confidence in 
its correctness." 

I endeavored to re-assure the half-fearful girl, telling her 
that none who deserved the name of gentleman could have lis- 
tened to her appeal unmoved, and assuring her that no exer- 
tion should be left untried on my part to liberate her from her 
painful situation. Jacintha then urged us to separate, since 
the advancing day might bring out some of the domestic spies, 
placed around them by Father Stephano. Donna Elvira in-- 
stantly arose, and, after promising to meet me at the same 
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hour on the ibllowing morning, departed with her attendant, 
leaving me more deeply penetrated with admiration than be- 
fore, while pity for the beautiful and almost friendless orphan 
mingled with those sensations which her beauty, grace, and 
naivete inspired. 

During many days, Donna El?ira and myself continued to 
meet at an early hour : perhaps neither party was fully aware 
of the danger of such intercourse to two young and disengaged 
hearts. I was first made acquainted with the nature of my 
own feelings, on being informed by my father that he had ob- 
tained a commission for me in an English regiment, then on 
the point of embarking for India, where I was required to join 
them without delay. That^ Don Carlos had requested his 
friend to apply for an ensigncy in a regiment going to Hindos- 
tan, 1 could not for a moment doubt ; and that his motive for 
80 doing was that I might be ten years detained from England, 
6r most probably might never return at alf, appeared to me 
equally evident. For this I could assign no reason, unless it 
were that of precluding Donna Elvira from discovering the 
deceptions conduct of himself and Father Stephano, with re- 
spect to my character and appearance. 

For some moments afler being informed of my immediate 
destination, I remained speechless. I was dubious whether at 
once to. decline the proposed commission, under the idea of 
requesting some of my late uncle's friends to procure me one 
in a more desirable station, when my father, seeing that I did 
not receive his intimation very graciously, added, " Since your 
uncle, afler severing you from your family, not only in this 
world — but, by instilling into you his own heretical opinions, 
most probably in the next, has lefl you totally unprovided for, 
it is my intention, in a pecuniary point of view, still to con- 
sider you in the same light as if he had never taken charge 
of you. 1 shall pay for your outfit and your passage to India ; 
and, if you conduct yourself as I expect and hope, you sball 
receive from me the interest of tep thousand pistoles during my 
life, with the principal at my death. This sum I should have 
placed with you in the monastery of Saint Uberto, where you 
might have attained the highest ecclesiastical honors, had you 
not become a Protestant. You are now going to a country in 
which wealth may be procured with as much ease by one who 
is an Englishman in~ all his tastes and habits, as it would be 
by a Spaniard, who had been brought up in our holy religion 
in the Brazils." J 

Don Carlos lefl the room as he concluded ; when Ferdi- ^ 
nand, who had affected .to be occupied in reading, closed his l 
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book, atid with a derisive smile begged to congratulate me on 
my good fortune in haring procured a commission in a regi- 
ment which was going to the land of gold and diamonds ! 
Appearing to believe that he really meant what his words im* 
plied^ I coldly thanked and quitted him. 

Not venturing to attempt seeing Donna Elvira until the fol- 
lowing morning, I passed a day and night of misery. The 
probability of my being compelled to quit her, and the certain- 
ty that she must then become the bride of Ferdinand, or be 
immured for life within the. walls of a convent, had opened 
my eyes to the state of my own heart. J felt that I loved with 
all the warmth, the devotion, of a native of that soil where 
passion seems indeed to be indigenous. 

Earlier than usual was I the next morning in the alcove ; 
but not long had I to wait ere I heard the light step of Donna 
^vira, the more heavy one of Jacintha. " Elvira," said I, 
taking her hand in mine, " dearest cousin, since you allow 
me to call you such, how shall I inform you that my father 
has procured for me a commission— he tells me that in two 
days I must quit De Torres." 

**Q,uit De Torres!" exclaimed Elvira, turning pale as 
death ; " quit De Torres, and leave me here to become the 
wife of Ferdinand !" 

Beseeching her to be composed, I requested leave to state to 
her what I had heard from Don Carlos : I then added, ** I 
have neither accepted nor declined my father's proposal — my 
answer shall be entirely in accordance with your wishes. 
Were I to ad(^ the plan you first named, and to succeed in 
conveying you to England, such is the influence of my father 
with the Spanish Ambassador, that I should be fearful, under 
the plea of your youth, your retreat would be sought for and 
discovered, when you would be resigned to the care <5f your 
guardian. But, should you have courage to proceed to India, 
there J imagine Don Carlos could hive no power, since a 
company of wealthy merchants, although the Governor-Gen- 
ial may be a British nobleman, appointed by the English gov- 
ernment, would not readily lend their aid to a young and love- 
ly woman being forced to marry a man whom she detests, or 
to enter a convent." 

I must acknowledge that I spake on subjects which I did 
not myself thoroughly understand, but what I said appeared to 
me natoral, if not conclusive, reasoning. I paused for a few 
moments — I arose from the seat I had occupied next to Elvi- 
ra — I paced with rapid steps the greensward in front of the al- 
cof<e ; th^l^ suddenly throwing myself at her feet, I exdatmed. 

Vol. II. 13 
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" Elvira, 'tis in vain longer to struggle with my feelings ! I 
love — madly love you ! Say that you will be mine, and we will 
escape in defiance of bolts, of bar&^ of guardians, and of 
priests." 

I heard no reply ; but, raising my eyes, I beheld Donna El- 
vira's pale face and gently sinking form. Jacintha, who was 
waiting at the distance of a few paces, instantly came forward 
to sustain her mistress ; whilst with the speed of an antelope 
I hastened to procure water from an adjacent fountain. The 
cooling drops sprinkled over her beauteous face soon revived 
her, when she burst into tears, which I suffered to flow for 
some minutes unrestrained. 

Spain is the nursery of romance — the hotbed of passion. 
We were Spaniards in constitution and disposition, and though 
mine had been cooled by an English climate and education, 
now that I lived and loved on my native soil, and beneath its 
fervid sun, I felt my bosom glow with all a Spaniard's fire. 

Donna Elvira sweetly, modestly, naively, acknowledged that 
she returned my love ! There are few such happy moments in 
existence as that in which two guileless young hearts exchange 
their first acknowledgments. But to dwell upon them would 
be worse than useless, since those who have felt as we did must 
be aware that no description could equal the reality of that 
heaven-born happiness derived from an interchange of pure 
and innocent affection, whilst by those who never i^lt it, it 
could not be understood. 

I returned to the castle, and, before the hour of breakfast, 
informed my father I was ready to join my regiment whenever 
he might think fit. The next day but one was accordingly 
fixed upon for my departure. ' 

When I took leave of my mother, she shed tears of sorrow, 
but said little until the last moment, for Ferdinand never qifit- 
ted us during that day, when, taking from her neck a small 
locket, containing on one side a resemblance of my uncle, 
surrounded with diamonds, on the other his hair, with initials 
in small brilliants, and placing it in my hand, she said, '' This 
was an early present irom my brother to me — let it descend to 
your eldest daughter ; and may the virtues of the original do- 
nor also descend with the gift, >and prove to my granddaughter 
a happier talisman than it h^^ ever proved to me !" 

Ferdinand scowled darkly on his mother, who evidently 
trembled under his keen inquisitorial eye ; but before I could 
reply, she proceeded : " Ferdinand, your look of reproach is 
as needless as unbecoming. J love my child although he is a 
heretic ; I feel that it is most probably in this world we never 
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more «hall meet^ and, thinking as I do, I cannot but lament 
that, by resigning him to my brother, I have, in such an im- 
portant point as religion, severed him from us. We acted 
upon worldly motives only, and, as Father Stephano truly 
says, I am punished accordingly by being separated from him 
here, but I humbly hope not, as he says, separated eternally." 
My mother then tenderly embraced me, whilst my own tears 
fell upon her delicate cheek, and we parted, as I believed, 
never again to meet on earth. 

There was no affectation of regret on either side, when I 
bade farewell to the rest of the family. My father, cold and 
stately as on my arrival, placing in my hands a purse contain- 
ing my allowance for the year, wished me success in the mili- 
tary career upon which I was entering. Father Stephano, 
after eyeing me with a severe and scrutinizing look, said, 
" Don Francisco, Providence has unsparingly bestowed on 
you many of its best gifts. You may either make or mar your 
fortune — the choice rests in yourself I shall rejoice, though 
I do not expect it, to^hear that your conduct has been such as 
to ensure a favorable result to your undertakings." 

As Father Stephano thus addressed me, I felt as if what he 
said wore the spirit of prophecy : without other reply to his 
dubious courtesy than a movement of my head, I then offered 
my hand to Ferdinand ; in the moment of separation, probably 
for life, I would willingly have forgotten how little cause I had 
to love or esteem him ; but, while he gave me outwardly a 
^friendly adieu, he followed me from the room, and whispered, 
" Francisco, we know each other somewhat better than we 
did. When last you left De Torres, I told you never more to 
return — ^you defied my boyish warning, take that of my man- 
hood, and be assured you never again enter our father's gates 
but for utter destruction." I turned to reply, but he had re- 
entered the room in which my father and the priest were seat- 
ed, and, recalling to my mii^d that he who thus offended was 
my only brother, I restrained my anger, and retired to my 
apartment, in the hope of gaining a few hours' repose. 

I quitted De Torres before daybreak ; and, by traveling 
through the day, was enabled to reach the sea-port, at which 
I was that night to embark. Here I expected to meet my be- 
loved Elvira, who, attended by Lewis, (whom I dismissed at 
the first change house, to return to her with a conveyance 
which was to be in waiting at a short distance from the cot- 
tage) was to proceed in the dress of a Spanish youth to the 
place of embarkation. All proved as I had wished : Elvira 
had during the two preceding days affected a slight indispo- 
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siiion, when my father and mother had seen her. Jacintha 
remained behind to answer all inquiries, and to remove any 
suspicion of her young mistress being absent Our further 
progress must now depend upon the wind ; should not that 
prove favorable, I had resolved to bribe the owner of a Spanish 
ressel to take us from Spain at all events, and for the rest we 
mast trust to a kind Providence. 

The bark in which my passage was secured was ready to 
sail, but when we arrived the wind was unpropitious. Far 
tigued as Donna Elvira was, and alarmed for the success of 
her enterprise, it would have been cruel to name my own apr 
prehensions ; I therefore suffered her to retire to rest, in the 
full expectation of being required to go on board at an early 
hour in the morning ; and so it happily proved, for during the 
night the wind suddenly veered to the quarter wished, and we 
were desired to embark without delay. Within twelve hours 
after our arrival at Cadiz, we were nearly out of sight of land ! 

I gave up my cabin to Donna Elvira, whom I stated to be a 
Spanish youth of noble birth, left to my care by a dying father, 
who had educated him in such retirement as to cause a degree 
of shjrnesB and timidity which ill accorded with his sex, and in 
consequence of which he had prevailed upon me to allow him 
to remain in privacy. I doubted my tale being believed ; how- 
ever, the farce was kept up until we arrived at Gibraltar, 
where, after having engaged a passage thence in a British ves- 
sel, Elvira again put on her feminine attire, and, in presence 
of an English officer, Lewis, and a female domestic, whom I 
engaged to attend her to India, we were united not only by a* 
minister of the Protestant church, but by a Catholic priest. 
Thus was I made one of the happiest of human beings ! 

No longer dreading separation from my Elvira, and aided by 
propitious gales, our passage from Gibraltar to Calcutta, 
whither I was bound, proved as delightful as love and hop(& 
could render it. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Time speeds swiftly with the happy ! We had been several 
months in India, which seemed scarcely so many weeks, when 
a letter arrived from Jacintha, containing the following account 
of what had occurred after our departure from the Castello de 
Torres. 

" When Don Carlos and Father Stephano came to the cot- 
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tage, ^o take you back to the castle, the day after you lefl 
it^ I told them you had so bad a head-ache as to be in bed 
The following morning Donna Maria, who had been too ill 
herself to come before, called to see you, when, I inforiaed 
her that you had just fallen asleep, and it would be a pity to 
awake you, as you had had a very bad night ; to this sh e 
agreed, but said that should you not be recovered on the 
morrow, you must have medical advice ; but, as I assured her 
it was only a cold, and you would soon be better, she departed 
quite satisfied with what I had said : however, I knew too well 
the violent tempers of my master and Father Stephano to ven- 
ture upon remaining at the cottage, after they should find out 
your departure. I therefore formed my plans ; and, when 
Donna Maria's messengeir arrived, said that you were mxtck 
better, and would see that lady in the evening. This done, 
I gave two of the servants leave Jo go out, saying that I was 
so much fafigued with watching, that I was going to lie down 
by my mistress, and if, when any refreshment was brought, we 
did not reply, we must not be roused. At the same time, to 
deceive them the better, I carried into your room, as I had 
done the two preceding days, such nourishment as you were 
in the habit of taking when not quite well. I then left the 
house by the garden gate, having got out of your chamber 
window, and walked to Signor Antonio's, which is not more 
than two miles from De Torres. He you know is my cousin ; 
so he readily agreed to drive me in his little car to the Con- 
vent of St. Maria, where my aunt, being one of the lay sisters, 
I knew I could gain admission. Here, dearest lady, I am in 
perfect safety, since, as you are aware, the I^ady Abbess '^ oo 
friend to Don Carlos, or Father Stephana 

** The good Donna Maria, I find, arrived at the cottage the 
evening on which I left it, accompanied only by her maid ; 
on desiring to see you, the servants told her what directions I 
had given, in consequence of which they bad twice been at the 
door of your room, but, as they had not heard any reply to 
their gentle tapping, they had retired. Surprised and alarmed. 
Donna Maria, now herself essayed to open the door of your 
sleeping apartment, and not succeeding in her attempt had 
the lock forced ; when, to her utter dismay^ sh© peiroeived no 
vestige of you or myself, except a few lines from me, stating 
that, to avoid the threatened union with Don Ferdinand, you 
had taken refuge with your father's aunt. My plan succeeded 
fully : Donna Maria was so much agitated and alarmed as not 
to be able to return to the castle until late, when the .dismay 
caused by your ilight was so great that some hours elapsed be> 
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fore it was determined what steps shoald be taken. The night 
being then far advanced, it was decided that Don Carlos and 
Don Ferdinand should start for your aunt's residence at an 
early hour on the following day. This led them a hundred 
miles in a contrary direction to the one you had taken ; on 
finding their errand fruitless, the most bitter oaths fell from 
the mouths of your guardian and betrothed husband ! They 
next came to St. Maria's, accompanied by Father Stephano, 
and demanded to see me ; to this I consented, in presence of 
the Abbess. I then ventured to tell the truth, as I believed 
you were far beyond their reach ; when the rage of Don Carlos 
and his son was fearful to behold ; but that of Father Stephano 
pressed most heavily on my mind, as the anathema he pro- 
nounced against me for having deceived him was dreadful. 
However, I have since been entirely absolved by my own con- 
fessor, and am shortly to become a lay sister of this convent/ 
when I shall only require to hear that my dear mistress is 
completely happy to be so myself." 

It had been a great trial to Elvira to part with Jacintha, but 
without her aid our project must have been immediately dis- 
covered and frustrated. Besides which, as Jacintha was a 
rigid Catholic, she would never have been comfortable in Hin- 
dostan, not even with her dear young mistress. 

We had been united about twelve months, when my Elvira 
presented me with a lovely babe, the image of herself. Our 
happiness now seemed beyond increase — alas ! that such fe- 
licity should have been so evanescent ! 

Scarcely had my wife recovered from her confinement, when 
we received letters from Spain, which ought to have reached 
us some time previously. One of these was from my father, 
accusing me of treachery and deceit, and declaring that, from 
the hour in which he was aware of Elvira's flight with me, he 
had disowned me as a son, consequently that I must no longer 
expect any pecuniary aid from him. Another was from my 
mother — short, timid, and affectionate ; but whilst she prayed 
for blessings on my head, and on that of Elvira, she besought 
us, if possible, to hide ourselves from the knowledge of Ferdi- 
nand, who vowed vengeance against us both, his passion hav« 
ing been roused by his disappointment to a point that was in 
the highest degree alarming. She had, she added, been for- 
bidden, under a threat of the most severe penance, ever more 
to hold intercourse with us ; but, a mother's heart could not 
resign her child, without one affectionate farewell — without 
en^motd of warning, to enable us to avoid the threatened vent- 
^ance of a brother I 
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Jacintha wrote at the same time to Elvira, stating that she 
4iad heard from one of the lay-brothers of a neighboring monas- 
tery, who had a relative ia the service of Don Carlos, that Don 
Ferdinand had raved like a madman when first informed that 
Donna Elvira had accompanied me to India, threatening that 
he would hunt us like wolves, until we crouched at his feet for 
mercy, whence he would spurn us with the contempt we me- 
rited ; while Father Stephano, under an affectation of striving 
to calm his violence, increased it by sundry remarks and invi- 
dious comparisons on the contrast IjHed by his brother's ap- 
pearance with his own. Don Ferdinand had, she continued, 
left the Castello de Torres with an intention of following us, 
but Don Carlos, havifog overtaken him, had brought him back, 
though not without great difficulty, whilst he uttered loud and 
fearful threats of vengeance against me. Elvira received a 
letter likewise from Father Stephano. Had my wife been 
timid as my mother, such a letter would probably have caused 
her death ; but she was fearless as a lively temper, accompa- 
nied by the most innocent and guileless disposition, and an en- 
tire reliance on the affection of her husband, and of his power 
under the guidance of amerciful Providence to protect her, 
could make her. 

Elvira's mind had soon become enlightened as to the means 
taken by the monk to gain and to preserve his unbounded au[* 
thority over my father and mother : with her respect for him, 
her reverence for, and confidence in, the religion of her fore- 
fathers had proportionably decreased. How much does it be- 
hove the professors of Christianity in whatever form to act in 
conformity with its divine precepts, and not by their own con- 
duct, whilst pointing out the road to salvation, deter others 
from attendinar to their doctrine ! Elvira was half a Protes- 
tant before she read the denunciations of Father Stephano ;^ 
from that day she abjured his religion, saying that, in her 
eyes, the meek and lowly minister of the Protestant church 
then at Calcutta, who himself set an example of charity and 
humility, was a safer guide than the arrogant and highborn 
priest. This alone was wanting to confirm my happiness ; we\ 
could now lift lip our voices in prayer, or in thanksgiving, t0 
the great author of our being in unison with each other. 

The letters we had received were however not of a nature 
to be disregarded. I therefore resigned my commission, and, 
with my wife and child, retreated into the interior of the coun- 
try under a feigned name. Having stated the cause of my ac- 
ting thus to a person in power, he bestowed upon me a situa- 
tion in the civil department, which^ with the* money I bad by 
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roe, and the produce of Elvira's jewels, was not only enough 
for every comfort and luxury which could be obtained in Hin# 
dostan, but sufficient to form a foundation on which I hoped to 
erect such a superstructure as would insure a future indepen* 
dence. 

We had not been many months in our new abode, when 
a letter was received from Jacintha, beseeching us even more 
strongly than before to guard against the wiles of Ferdinand, 
who still vehemently declared that he would be amply revenged 
on us both. 

My wife being near her accouchement y and enervated by an 
extremely hot season, and a residence far from the coast, was 
no longer able to. overcome her apprehension of his violence as 
heretofore. In vain I reasoned, in vain I laughed at her 
fears. ** You know not your brother," she replied .; ** under 
the mask of religion, he will perpetrate any crime for the grati- 
fication of his lawless passion. Oh !" continued she, with a 
shudder, '* you cannot conceive the character which he bears 
in the neighborhood of De Torres, whilst his hypocrisy and 
his affected sanctity make his profligacy more detestable." 

Finding that Elvira's fears were not to be overcome, I pro- 
mised to quit our present home as soon as her confinement was 
over, and to retreat to an old uninhabited castle, or fortress, 
which had belonged to a deposed Rajah, and which was now 
literally a receptacle for wild beasts, or wandering Fakirs. 
** There," said J, " we shall not only be still more secluded 
from the world than it is possible for us to be here, but we 
can guard one of the towers so as to form a secure retreat 
from all but an armed force, which, in a country like this, 
there can be no cause to dread, for into the interior of Hin- 
dostan even an individual cannot penetrate without the per- 
mission of its government." 

Elvira, soothed by my proposal, promised to overcome her 
fears ; but she found herself quite unequal to the performance 
of that promise. She became so nervous that the slightest 
sound would occasion a violent tremor, a strange step would 
chase the color from her lips, and an unknown voice would 
cause her to seize her child and clasp it to her breast in wild 
alarm ! At length her accouchement took place, but the pre- 
vious delicate state of the mother having affected the constitu- 
tion of the infant, it expired in a few weeks after its birth. 

Having succeeded in making part of the ruined fortress of 
Turballah habitable, I took my family there, as soon as my 
wife could be removed with safety. Here, attended by some 
domestics on whom she could depend, and others whom thei? 
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own ioteresl was likely to make faithful, she in a great degree 
recovered her serenity. The fortress was situated on a very 
high, and on one side, inaccessible hill, while, on the other, 
an almost impregnable wall had been erected, which, although 
in a dilq>idated state when I took possession of it, was now 
almctot as secure as when the place had been inhabited by a 
powerful Ilajah. 

We had resided nearly twelve months at Turballah, when 
one of those temporary absences took place, which were occa- 
sionally requisite, on account of the situation I hekl under the 
East India government. I iefl my wife in better spirits than 
usual, and as she stood at her veranda kissing her hand, and 
teaching the little Elvira to do the same, 1 thought I beheld in 
her countenance more of that arch and playful regret, if such 
terms be admissible, with which she had used to bid me adieu 
as I quitted her after my stolen visits at De Torres, than I had 
seen on any former departure from Turballah. 

I expected to return in three days ; but, from unlooked-for 
obstacles, I was detained a week from home, during which 
time, to prevent any uneasiness in Elvira, I twice despatched 
a messenger to inform her of these delays — the uncertainty of 
my movements at the same time precluding the possibility of 
my receiving any tidings from her. 

The evening on which I returned to Turballah, I felt elated 
at the idea of again seeing my beloved Elvira, after an ab- 
sence of such unusual length : I thought of our meeting with 
the rapture of a lover who has been long separated from a be- 
loved mistress — nay more, with the delight of a husband, 
whose love, whose admiration, had daily increased from the 
hour in which this idolized being had become a wife ! In idea 
I clasped my lovely Elvira to my heart ; I almost felt her arms 
entwined around my neck and her head resting upon my 
shoulder, while tears of joy fell like pearls from her bright 
eyes upon my hand, as it stroked back her raven tresses. My 
beauteous babe, too— I seemed to hear that joyous laugh of 
childhood which I knew would greet my return. 

Thus in the presumption of ftail mortality did I think and 
feel ! No presentiment of evil had pre pared my heart forthe 
appalling -blow which awaited my arrival. I entered my 
house — I dew to the room in which I expected to see the wife 
of my bosom— she was not there. I entered another — and 
another still— without beholding trace of wife or child. I cal- 
led aloud, but my own voice alone reverberated through the 
vast and empty apartments ! A sickening fear came over me — 
I felt as if my blood had stagnated — for a moment I was de- 
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prtved of the power to move — again the current in my veins 
flowed rapidly, and my heart seemed as if it would borst 
through the frail tenement which confined it. I shrieked aloud 
in agony — I rushed through the vacant rooms, until at length 
I encountered Lewis, a glimpse of whose countenance was 
sufficient to confirm every alarming surmise — I fell senseless 
at his feet ! 

. When restored to consciousness of the misery which await- 
ed me, he told me what I had already anticipatecLrthat Don 
Ferdinand had taken advantage of my absence to visit Tur- 
ballah, having bribed one of my Hindoo servants to admit htm, 
with twelve armed attendants, - the very day of my departure* 
His mistress, Lewis said, had in alarm retired to her nursery, 
where, having barricaded the door, she remained surrounded 
by her women, while himself and some of the male domestics 
guarded the outer apartments, into which Don Ferdinantl 
soon penetrated, declaring that he was resolved to see Donna 
Elvira, and that himself and his servants would unhesitatingly 
destroy every opposition to an interview, whether it consisted 
in a wooden barrier, or the insolent attendants of his treacher- 
ous brother. Lewis did not hear this unmoved, but made so 
spirited a reply as to cause all the violence of Ferdinand's tem^ 
per to burst forth ; he ordered the men to fire upon the vaga^ 
bonds who dared to oppose him, and a scuffte ensued, during 
which a pistol was discharged, whether by accident or design 
Lewis could not say, but the door into the nursery was imme- 
diately thrown open, and his mistress in alarm called upon the 
combatants to desist. The contest instantly ceased ; and Don 
Ferdinand, with affected humility, bowed almost to the ground, 
as he expressed a hope " that he saw his beloved sister, Don- 
na Elvira de Guzman, in good health." 

The scornful smile which wrejithed around his thin lips 
showed the mockery with which these words were uttered ; 
but, as if she deigned not to notice it, she inquired with digni* 
ty to what cause she was to attribute the honor of a visit from 
Don Ferdinand, during the absence of her husband and his 
brother 1 

To this Ferdinand made no reply, but ordered the domes- 
tics to leave the room, as he wished, he said, to speak to Don- 
na Elvira alone. Lewis however hesitated to obey this man** 
date, when his lady requested that he would retire into the 
outer apartment, and there remain until summoned. '' In a 
few moments," continued my faithful servant, "Don Ferdi- 
nand quitted my lady, with a scowling forehead and a face 
livid with rage ^ he ordered refreshments to be brought for 
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himself and attebdants, into the room adjouiing^that of my 
lady, as in that apartment he said they should pass the night. 
Hailing no power to prevent it, I was obliged to acquiesce in 
all he pro^sed ; but, since I was quite sure he had some sin- 
ister end in view, I resolved to mix a narcotic in the liquid of 
the party, in the hope that my mistress might, during* its ope^ 
ration, be enabled to make her escape. My draught took e^ 
feet, and I proceeded by the private entrance to my lady's 
apartment ; when, having told her in Spanish what I had done, 
she dismissed her female attendants^ and herself concerted the 
plan of her escape, all of which I approved, with the excep- 
tion of her going from Turballah, withoutattendance. So anx- 
ious, however, was Dotiua Elvira that I should remain to in- 
form you of all that had occurred, in case she should by any 
means be prevented joining you, as well as that I should be on 
the spot for the purpose ^f setting Don Ferdinand on a wrong 
scent, that 1 at last consented to stay behind. I knew that the 
fidelity of the principal bearer might be relied on ; therefore, 
when all were wrapped in sleep, I took the little lady up in my 
arms, and, followed by Donna Elvira, proceeded down the pri- 
vate stairs, and through the concealed door, into the garden. 
Here, as before concerted, my lady and your daughter entered 
the palanquin, where, at her earnest entreaty, I left them un- 
der the care of the Moslem Kadi, and returned cautiously to 
the house. 

** At a late hour in the day, Don Ferdinand awoke, having 
been quite as much overpowered by fatigue of body and tem- 
per as by the effects of the sleeping potion. He was advancing 
towards the door of my lady's apartment, when I told him she 
had been very ill during the night, and he had better not dis- 
ttirb her until he had taken tlfen, for the breakfast hour was 
long past. As he still felt languid from the laudanum, he lis- 
tened with complacency to my proposal, doing such ample jus- 
tice to the repast set before him, that I thought it not improba- 
he might soon be unequal to moving. However, he contrived 
to stop just short of intoxication, when he arose with a deter- 
mination to see Donna Elvira. The door having been barred 
in the inside, that gave a little more time, as it had to be broke 
open before he could gain an entrance into the apartment ; 
when, finding that she had fled, his rage was beyond all bounds. 
He stamped and raved like a madman, venting imprecations 
upon your head and on the heads of my sweet lady and her 
baby. Of this outrageous conduct I took advantage, by rep- 
resenting him as a madman to the servants, atid thus easily 
prevailed apon them to give such contradictory statements as 
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to the route taken by Donna Elvira, as not onlj bewildered him, 
bat caused him, in the end, to go in pursuit of her in a direc- 
tion entirely opposite to that she had taken. My lady's bear- 
ers at her command returned to Turballah, after hlVing seen 
her forwarded from the next station, whence she was attendei} 
by the faithful Kadi only. I had no doubt that she would be 
able to join you ; but, when your messenger arrived to say you 
had leil Gohadanor, I immediately despatched another to 
follow you wherever you might be gone, with an account of dl 
that had taken place, lest my mistress should not have found 
you where she expected to meet you." 

As soon as my faithful Lewis had concluded his alarming 
recital, I ordered out my fleetest horses, with the best riders I 
possessed, and th«i, leaping into my saddle, and giving the 
reins to my own favorite steed, I rushed across the country 
like the wind. 

From station to station I traced my beloved Elvira, until 
her arrival at Gohadanor, where I learnt that, finding I had, 
on quitting it, taken a direction quite opposite to that of Tur- 
ballah, she had, although apparently sinking from fatigue, or- 
dered fresh bearers for the same route. From this period the 
accounts I received became contradictory and confused, so 
that frequently, afler galloping many miles in one direction, I 
found it requisite to turn and take an entirely different road. 

My attendants, who had with myself been exposed to the 
heat of a sultry day, without even stopping at noon, further 
than to recruit their horses, were, with the animals they rode, 
all obliged to remain behind on the morning of the second day. 
Some were ill in bed, others literally lay down on the road 
side ; but I, putting my spurs into the sides of the noble steed 
on which I was mounted, still bounded onward, without other 
end and aim than that arising from a kind of bewildered no- 
tion that ray wife and child were flying before me ! Alarm and 
fatigue, combined with the scorching rays of the sun, had be- 
gun to affect my intellects, so that, on entering a jungle, I 
struck the rowel into the panting side of my poor horse, while, 
as I heard the tramping of his feet, I exclaimed in loud deci- 
sive accents, 

* Tramp, tramp, acrois the land they speed ; 
Splash, splash across the sea ; 
Hurrah ! the dead can ride apace ; 
Dost fear to ride with me ?** 

I rememember nothing mo^e which occurred then, nat for 
many ensuing months ! 
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From Lewis, I afterwards heard, that, as soon as himself 
and another of my attendants were able to follow me, they 
had set*out on the' same route, and were at length fortunate 
enough to see traces of a horse's feet across a sandy piece of 
ground, which led towards a jungle, soon after entering which 
they had perceived me lying senseless on the ground ; and 
my horse, refreshed by rest and the cooling night breeze, for 
it was then the third morning since I had quitted Turballah, 
standing by me. 

Lewis, having poured some cordial down my throat, had 
soon the gratification of beholding my eye-lids unclose, but 
alas ! it was only to look tiround with an eager but uncon- 
scious gaze, and then to toss my arms to and fro, and hoot, 
and scream, and gibber, like some driveling idiot ! A tem- 
porary exhaustion at length caused me to sink upon'the ground, 
and in this state I was conveyed to the nearest dwelling, 
whence I was rempved on a litter to Turballah, towards which 
place my latter movements had tended with all possible celeri- 
ty. A burning fever had raged in my veins; it had mounted 
to my brain, and for a long period I was utterly unconscious 
of all that passed around me, and of the fearful calamity which 
had befallen me. 

** But while I remained a prey to delirious fancies, Lewis 
made every inquiry in his power respecting the fate of his mis- 
tress and our child. The result of these inquiries was indeed 
dreadful, since he ascertained that, in the very jungle in which 
I was found, Elvira, her lovely babe, and her attendants, had 
been encountered by a party of native and fierce marauders, 
who, after taking them further up the country, had destroyed 
them all I 

Twelve months elapsed, ere I was in a state of mind to be 
informed that I was no longer a husband, or a father. Many 
more expired before I was made acquainted with such partic- 
ulars respecting this fearful tragedy as had come to the know- 
ledge of Lewis ! 

My health of body and of mind were at length restored, but 
"I was a totally altered man. Every symptom of that gaiety of 
heart which had been natural to me was for ever fled. I ex- 
isted, but scarcely lived, in the world — I no longer mingled in 
its business or its pleasures. I remained in Hindostan be- 
cause it was the country in which I had known supreme hap- 
piness ; in every other respect all countries were alike a de- 
sert to me. 

From the hour in which I heard the sad fate of my loved 
Elvira and our beauteous child, I never suffered the name of 
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either, except when alone, to escape my lips. For other ears 
than my own to hear — other lips to utter those dear names-^ 
would have seemed a profanation ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

About two years after the occurrence of the melancholy 
events I have recited, I quitted not only Turhallah, but the 
presidency of Calcutta, and proceeded to that of Bombay, 
where I visited the most inaccessible places, avoiding all soci- 
ety. At length I resolved to return to Spain, for the purpose 
of demanding from that brother, who, with the malignity of a 
fiend, had wrenched the cup of happiness from my grasp, an 
explanation of his conduct. 

When I arrived at the Castello de Torres, the evening was 
closing in, the weather was bleak and cold, the wind howled 
around the battlements ; and all that I had led, gay, smiling, 
and beautiful, as a luxuriant season, and a young heart, buoy- 
ant with hope and love could wish them, now seemed dreary 
and melancholy as my own feelings. 

The old porter, who opened the door, replied to Lewis's 
inquiry for Don Carlos, ** My master is at home, but sees no 
strangers." 

" Strangers !" repeated I. 

** Strangers !" reiterated Lewis ; " do you call your mas- 
^ ter's own son a stranger ?" 

" Is this," exclaimed the old man, "Don Francisco? Oh ! 
woe's me ; who could have -expected to see that blithe young 
face so altered !" 

The tone of commiseration in which Philip spoke caused 
those tears to start to my eyes which, agitated as I was by my 
return to De Torres, my deep and heartfelt sorrows had not 
before occasioned. 

" How is my mother, Philip ?" inquired I, as I brushed 
away the falling drops. " I know not what reception my fath- 
er may give me, but I wish once more to behold him and my 
dear mother, and no earthly power shall prevent my seeing Don 
Ferdinand also." 

** Allow me to send and inform my master that you are ar- 
rived, sir ; you will find Don Carlos much altered, almost as 
much as you are, but then it is more natural at his age than at 
your's. Pedro, Pedro, show Don Francisco into the library, 
and let my master know that he is here." 
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As Philip spoke, I descended from the carriage, and follow- 
ing a servant, who was to me a stranger, to the, well-remember- 
ed library, I there waited until I^was requested to proceed to 
the room in which Don Carlos was seated. 

Never did I behold a greater alteration in a few short ye^rs 
than in the face and person of my father ! His athletic and 
commanding form was bent and shriveled — his bright black 
hair was now white as snow ; while his once brilliant eye had 
become dull and sunken, and his cheek hollow and furrowed, 
evincing a harassed careworn mind, equally with a broken con- 
stitution. 

My mother, ever mild, gentle, and delicate, looked much as 
when we parted, allowing for a little additional age. 

** Francisco," said my father, as I advancefl towards him, in 
a hoarse and tremulous voice, (how unlike the clear but im- 
perious tone in which he bade me farewell I) Francisco — why 
come you here t who told you again to visit De Torres ?" 

** No one, sir. I come here from a double motive : to pay 
my duty to my parents, and to see Don Ferdinand. That my 
presence is not agreeable to you I regret to perceive, but my 
dear mother," continued I, " is I trust not sorry to see her 
son :" as I spoke she threw her arms around my neck, and her 
tears fell upon my burning temple, cooling, as they did so, its 
painful throbs. 

" Where," exclaimed I, ** is Ferdinand ? — is he afraid to 
appear before the brother, whom he deprived of his wife anS 
child, for he as surely caused the death of my sainted Elvira 
and her beauteous babe as if with his poignard he had stabbed 
them to the heart." 

" Young man," replied a deep-toned voice, at whose sound 
I started as if some venomous reptile had crossed my path, 
** Ferdinand de Guzman is already gone to a more dread ac- 
count than any which could await him at your hand. He is 
no more." 

" Dead !" exclaimed I ; " Ferdinand dead ?" 

" I can scarcely conceive that you are in ignorance of that 
which is well known throughout Spain. Your brother, sir, is 
dead." 

As Father Stephano thus spoke, a film came over my eyes, 
and I staggered with difficulty to a couch. In a few moments 
I recovered from the shock, sufficiently to say in a low voice 
to the priest, who had risen from his seat in a recess, and ad- 
vanced towards me, " Tell me that he repented his conduct 
. ere he died, I beseech you — say that he lamented having caus- 
ed the death of my wife — of my child ; that he grieved to 
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have occasioned the misery — the distraction of his brother. 
Tell me this, I entreat." 

For a moment Father Stephano viewed me with an inquir* 
ing glance ; then, drawing up his commanding 6gure to its 
utmost height, as an expression slightly contemptuous played 
around his mouth, he replied, '' It is not for me to divulge 
the secrets of the confessional. It is enough for you to know 
that he received absolution before his death, and that your pi- 
ous father has given a large sum to be expended in masses 
for his soul.'* 

A groan at this instant escaped my father's breast, when I 
rushed forward, threw myself at his feet, embraced his knees, 
and besought his blessing. He placed his shriveled and fee- 
ble hand upon my head, raised his eyes to heaven, and, while 
tears bedewed his deeply-furrowed cheeks, muttered, " May 
Heaven bless and protect thee, poor Francisco !" 

At that moment I heard the loud sobs of my mother, and, 
rising, I was advancing towards her, when Father Stephano, tak- 
ing my arm, checked me, saying at the same time, " Do^q Fran- 
cisco, if you will accompany me into another room, I will ex- 
plain the cause of all this distress, when your own heart will 
instruct you not unnecessarily to probe that of either of your 
parents." 

With a movement of assent, I followed the monk into an ad- 
joining apartment, when he addressed me thus. 

" After the elopement of Donna Elvira" — I started at his 
utterance of that name as if a viper had stung me — " it was 
with difficulty her betrothed husband's rage could be kept 
within bounds. He vowed vengeance upon her, upon you. 
He loved her ardently, therefore his anger and disappointment 
wer^ but natural. Then for a time his indignation was pent 
up within his breast, and we hoped that, as years elapsed, he 
would cease to feel the wound so cruelly inflicted by a bro- 
ther's hand. He deceived us by his apparent calmness, so that 
when he asked leave to accompany some friends to England, 
his father, believing his intention of vengeance had long been 
at an end, readily accorded it to him." 

** Did you believe this. Father Stephano ?" said I sternly, 
interrupting him. 

" Don Francisco, you are here to listen to my recital," he 
haughtily replied, ** and not to question me. Your brother 
sailed for England. Don Carlos heard from him constantly 
during his absence, which lasted eighteen months ; at the end 
of that period, he returned so much altered in appearance and' 
in spirits, as to be totally unlike himself. Distressed at the 
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change, your mother importuned him to tell her the reason, 
but to all her entreaties he remained silent. At length a let- 
ter arrived from your servant Lewis to your father, which was, 
I understood, delivered by some unknown hand.'' 

" Or," said I, significantly, " he never would have been al- 
lowed to see it." 

Father Stephano frowned, and then, fixing his keenly scru- 
tinizing eyes upon me, without noticing my interruption, con- 
tinued, *' I will not distress your feelings, Don Francisco, by 
repeating what that letter contained. We then first knew that 
you had suffered the penalty of your offence ; that Heaven 
had (through the instrumentality of your brother) punished 
Donna Elvira for her defiance of lier father's injunctions, and 
her dereliction of the holy church in which she had been 
brought up; and yourself, for the heinous crime which you 
had committed, in stealing one who was the affianced wife of 
a brother, or of God ! — in either case the guilt was equal.'* 

'' Rather," said I, unable longer to control my indignation, 
'* rather say that the infernal region had let loose one of the 
most diabolical of its agents to destroy the purest and best of 
created being% ! Those who encouraged that unhappy young 
man in his evil propensities have, indeed, much to answer for. 
May this be some excuse for his criminal conduct in the eyes 
of his heavenly Father !" 

" Don Francisco, I will not pretend that I do not under-, 
stand your allusions ; but, protected by the panoply of my 
sacred calling, I despise such insinuations ; they rebound only 
with redoubled foree upon him who utters them. But, to pro- 
ceed with my recital : the events which were related by Lewis 
distressed both Don Carlos and Donna Maria so much, that I 
feared their health and spirits would scarcely recover. Time, 
however, does much, and they wer« resuming their usual com-* 
panionable habits, when your brother was killed in a duel with 
a young man whose sister he was unjustly accused of having 
grossly insulted. 

'* Your father, who had previously been much indisposed, 
was seized with a slight paralytic affection, immediately on 
hearing this distressing intelligence, from which he was only 
just recovering, when your arrival has again unfortunately 
agitated him. To-morrow Don Ferdinand is to be buried. 
Since you are here, you will probably think it right to remain 
until the funeral obsequies are over ;> but, if you have that re- 
gard for your father's life, for Donna Maria's deeply- wounded 
feelings, which I would willingly hope you possess, you will 

14* 
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quit the castle as sooa as the remains of your brother are con- 
signed to the tomb.*' 

Without replying to the wily priest's hint for my early de- 
parture, I inquired how Ferdinand had contrived to write ap- 
parently from England, when really in India. 

** Through the assistance of a friend, in^whose hands he had 
placed the letters to be delivered according to their dates." 

*' And that friend," said I, looking at the monk, '' was, no 
doubt -." 

*^ I know not the name of Don Ferdinand's friend ; the let- 
ters bore the English post-mark," replied he, hastily interrupt- 
ing me. 

I now cooly thanked Father Stephano for the information 
he had given me, and proposed returning to the apartment in 
which I had left my parents. 

*' You will not find them there, Don Francisco ; they re- 
tire to rest at an early hour." 

I made no reply, but proceeded to the room in which my 
father and mother had been seated, followed by the monk. 
The former was no longer there, but the latter was still seated 
at that embroidery which I now believe only appeared to di- 
vide her thoughts equally with the forms and ceremonies at- 
tendant upon her religion. 

My mother replied timidly to the few questions I asked re- 
specting her own health, glancing her mild eye fearfully around 
her. Our conversation seemed even more cold and reserved 
than during my first visit to the Castello de Torres. This 
might arise from the alteration in my own state of mind, or it 
might be from the melancholy event which had so lately oc- 
curred in the death of my brother. Yet there seemed a con- 
straint in the always timid manner of Donna Maria, and a 
watchfulness in that of the monk, beyond those of former 
years, for which I could only account by supposing that, since 
the death of Ferdinand, Father Stephano was become more 
fearful lest I should obtain any influence over the affections of 
my parents. 

Donna Maria soon quitted us, having first simply wished me 
good night ; but, though her words were cold, the tender, yet 
tremulous pressure of her hand, told me that I still was dear to 
a mother's heart. ♦ 

I left the room immediately afler her departure, when Father 
Stephano accompanied me to my bed-chamber with unneces- 
sary politeness, and then retired to his own, which I perceived 
was situated between the suite of rooms occupied by my pa« 
rents and my own bed^tchamber, 
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As I heard the wind whistle amid the towers of my ances- 
tors, and beheld the fitful gleam which the wood-fire threw 
around the apartment (for my lamp could but barely have made 
the ** darkness visible" of that large room, whose walls were 
covered with rich tapestry, and whose bed-hangings were com- 
posed of dark-blue velvet), I recollected that I was the last de- 
scendant of one of Spain's oldest and noblest families, and that 
with me its very name must be extinct. My thoughts then revert- 
ed to my deeply-lamented — my beauteous wife — my lovely child ! 
Had it not been for Ferdinand's malignant heart, I might have 
been a happy husband and father ! But^ he who had dashed the 
cup of happiness from my lips was now a corpse in that house ! 
His death was caused by the hand of an avenger more suited 
to such a task than that of an only brother. I felt that Heaven 
had befriended me in preventing our meeting, since, with 
passions violent and vile as were those of Ferdinand, and with 
a heart lacerated and bleeding at every pore, and a mind shaken 
by the dreadful sufferings I had undergone, as were mine, we 
could scarcely have met without oonsummating that tragedy 
which was already overwhelming our ajicient house. 

As these thoughts arose, I returned my most fervent thanks 
to the Almighty Disposer of all human events, (who alone 
knoweth what is best for us) for the delay which had prevented 
our meeting, and which had been occasioned by an unusually 
tempestuous voyage. 

The night was speeding fast away, and yet I felt no tenden- 
cy towards sleep ; I, therefore, trimmed my almost expiring 
lamp, placed fresh wood upon the dying embers, and, reseating 
myself,- resumed those melancholy reveries in which, even in 
scenes more uncongenial than these, I was wont to indulge. 

Suddenly I thought I heard a gentle knock at my room door. 
I listened attentively, then heard it repeated. I advanced to- 
wards the door, but, fearing treachery, I did not withdraw 
the bolt. " Hist^ hist, Don Francisco," whispered r female 
voice ; " your mother sends me." 

The bolt was instantly withdrawn, and Dame There^, my mo- 
ther's ancient housekeeper, stood before me, one hand holding 
a lantern, the further side of which was darkened, while the 
forefinger of the other was pressed upon her lip.- Turning her 
head with a look of affright, to observe whether she was watch- 
ed, she came softly into i% room ; when, seating her in my 
own easy chair, I drew another towards the fire, to listen to 
such recital as might account for this nocturnal visit. 

Theresa then told me that her mistress had sent her to inform 
me that, at my father's death, I should inherit the Qastello de 
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Torres with all its widely extending domains, although it was 
the intention of Father Stephano to impress upon my mind that, 
in accordance with their tenure, no protestant could hold them. 
He had, Theresa said, prevailed upon my father to sign a deed 
of gift of all his possessions u^ider the control of himself, to 
the monastery of Uberto, he being at the same time fully 
aware that, unless he could obtain certain papers, the gi^ 
would be perfectly useless. For these papers he had in vain 
searched in every direction, they were no where forthcoming. 
His aim was, therefore, to keep rae in ignorance of my claim; 
to prevail upon me to quit Spain, and then, in the event of my 
father's death, which it was probable might soon occur, to take 
possession of the property, in accordance with the purport of 
the deed of gift. 

" Well, be it so, my good Theresa; if my father thinks it 
right thus to disinherit his only son, I will not oppose it. 
Wealth can now to me avail nothing." 

" Santa Maria forbid," exclaimed Theresa, " that I should 
live to see my master's property in the hands of that wily Fa- 
ther Stepiiano, while a son of my dear mistress lives ! The 
deeds in question are secreted in this room ; they were placed 
there by my lady, when she first heard the monk ask Don 
Carlos to disinherit you. My master knew nothing of it ; in- 
deed he is become almost a child in mind ; and my poor mis- 
tress is in such dread of the priest, that I sometimes think her 
very fears will destroy her. If she speaks of you with affec- 
tion, or defends your conduct, her penances are so severe as, 
did you know them, would make your heart ache.' 

** Infernal scoundrel !" replied I, gnashing my teeth with 
rage. 

** Hush, hush !" continued Theresa, in the same whispering 
voice in which she had hitherto spoken ; " there are passages 
in all these rooms, and we dread to speak above a whisper, 
lest the priest, or some of his spies, should hear us. Even my 
master used to fear him." 

" How did this artful monk gain such power here, There- 
sa ?" inquired I. 

" I hardly know. When first became every body liked him. 
He was so clever, and so affable, and so gentle. When we 
confessed any little sins or misdemeanors he made light of 
them, dnd gave us such slight pihances, that we would not 
have confessed to any body but Father Stephano for the world ; 
thus he got to know us and our little peccadilloes thoroughly ; 
so by degrees his influence increased over all the house,- and 
he was so lenient if we did what he wished, and so severe if 
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we dared to oppose him» that in a few years all within the cas- 
tle became his slaves. 

''From a child he encouraged Don Ferdinand in all his 
wicked ways, only requiring from him in return obedience to 
his commands, jand hatred of his heretic brother — that's your- 
self, sir. Father Stephano is a Jesuit, and is suspected of be- 
ing connected with the Inquisition, which, since we heard it, 
makes us all more fearful of hincK as, were he to be displeased 
with any of us, he would instantly incarcerate us in some hor- 
rid dungeon for life." 

** What then," inquired I, " is it my mother's wish I should 
do in this emergency ?" 

" Donna Maria wishes you to remain here to attend your 
brother's funeral ; she then recommends you instantly to quit 
Spain, taking with you these papers ; and, when you return, 
after the death of Don Carlos, (which she entreats you not to 
do before, lest Father Stephano should take some means of 
placing you in confinement) that you will come armed with 
the authority of the English and Spanish Ambassadors, as 
likewise with the necessary law authority to enforce your 
rights. Donna Maria requests that you will feel no uneasiness 
on her account, since, should she outlive her husband, it has 
long been her intention to retire to the Convent of Santa Ma- 
^ ria, of which the Lady Abbess is not only a relative, but a dear 
frien4." 

Having always had reason to believe that, under the timid 
innnner of my mother, an excellent .understanding lay hid, I 
resolved to follow her advice, and returned by Theresa, who 
showed me where the papers were deposited, a message to that 
effect. 

The following day Don Carlos and Donna Maria did not 
leave their apartments. I saw, wherever I moved, the lynx eye 
of the monk was fixed upon me, until I quilted the castle, 
when, no longer fearing any collision between myself and pa- 
rents, he did not intrude upon my steps. I will not attempt to 
describe what were my feelings on revisiting the spot on which 
I first beheld my angelic Elvira. They were beyond descrip- 
tion — beyond the conception of thos&jwho had not been bless- 
ed as I had been — who had not suffered as I had suffered ! 

It was evening ere I returned to the castle, when I otdered 
some refreshment to be sent to my own room, and thus avoid- 
ed the detestable society of the monk. 

At midnight the funeral of Ferdinand took place, amid all 
the pomp of woe and of Catholic ceremonial. The chapel 
hung with black | the coiQq covered by a gorgeous pall, etn- 
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blazoned with the armorial bearings of the various noble fami- 
lies from which its inmate was descended ; the cowled monks 
from the adjacent monastery ; the numerous nobility, connect- 
ed by blood or marriage with the De Guzmans, habited in long 
black cloaks and sable plumes, nodding gracefully on their 
head?, as they slowly paced the marble floor ; followed by the 
retainers pf the family, (each individual of this long procession 
carrying a lighted wax-taper not less than eight feet in height ;) 
formed altogether the most imposing spectacle I had ever wit- 
nessed. In the absence of my father, I was necessarily chief 
mourner. As I took my station by the side of the coffin, on 
its being placed upon the marble floor, and cast my eyes around 
this pageantry of woe, my thoughts reverted to the probability 
that the bones of my murdered wife and child were bleaching 
in the sun, while he who caused their death was honored by 
this pompous burial ! ^ 

I was recalled to thoughts more fitting the time and place, 
by a choir of almost celestial voices chanting the requiem for 
the dead ; and, during the remainder of the ceremony, I trust 
I felt and thought as a christian and a brother ! 

' The following morning, in presence of Father Stephano, I 
bade my parents farewell, and proceeded towards the coast, 
whence I purposed immediately sailing for England. 

I had been only a few weeks in that happy country, alike re- 
moved from the bigotry of one part of the continent and the 
infidelity of another, when I received an intimation of my fa- 
ther's death. I immediately placed my papers in the hands of 
one of the most eminent lawyers that England could boast, 
and with his aid, united to the ready assistance of the Spanish 
Ambassador, was soon placed in possession of my paternal do« 
mains. My mother had, as she intended, retired to the Con« 
vent of Santa Maria, where she still remains, enjoying in the 
decline of life a^egree of tranquillity unknown in its spring and 
meridian. 

Having arranged all my affairs in Spain, and hs^ving placed 
a confidential person in charge of my property, I once more 
became a denizen of the world. AH countries were alike to 
me. I had no tie in any ; I felt myself to be a mere wander- 
er on the earth ! Without kindred or friends, what to me 
were niches or climate? In vain I sought happiness in the 
wilds of America, in the deserts of Arabia, amid the splendid 
remains of antiquity, nay, even in some of the most brilliant 
courts in Europe, in the abode of wretchedness and want, and 
finally once more in the golden plains of Hindostan. There I 
4Qcideotally gained a glimpse of my long-lost happiness, for 
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there I heard that the lady who had with her infant perished 
from the attack of a native horde, and which Lewis was led to 
believe were Donna Elvira and her child, had since been ascer- 
tained to be the wife and daughter of a British officer ! There 
I heard that General Melford had preserved the life of a beau- 
tiful little girl, whom he had found in the arms of her dead 
mother; that he had brought her up as his own daughter, and 
on the death of hil^ife had married her ! This, said I, may 
be my child — may be — it must be so. I first hoped, I then 
felt convinced, of the fact — blaming that depression which had 
during so many years caused me to avoid the haunts of men, 
as the origin of my continned ignorance of her fate. I em- 
barked immediately for England. Hope seemed to waft the 
vessel with its gales, for, after an unusually rapid passage, I 
arrived in this country, when I heard that Sir Thomas Melford 
was in Bath, and immediately hasteined thither. 

I called upon him ; he was not at home ; I left a note en- 
treating to see him on business of importance ; he did not con- 
descend to reply. This occurred the day following my arrival ; 
it was that on which I was told there was to be a splendid 
masquerade, and for which a friend had offered me a ticket. 
I inquired if Sir Thomas and Lady Melford were likely to be 
there, and was answered, " Certainly, Sir Thomas is one of 
the stewards." I instantly resolved to be of the party. What 
J felt when I beheld you withdraw the mask from your face, I 
will not attempt to describe. I saw again before me, in all 
that beauty, almost in the dress she had worn on our first in- 
terview, Elvira de Leon — not as T had often before done, did I 
see her in my mind's eye only, but in sober reality ! I started 
forward to embrace my wife, when your affrighted look recalled 
me to my senses — she whom you so much resembled had, as I 
then told you, been the tenant of a tomb almost as many years 
as you could number. 

When I afterwards saw you again, the resemblance, which 
I had begun to think might have originated in my own distem- 
pered imagination, joined to your Spanish costume, was 
strong as ever. I asked your name of a gentleman whom I 
knew, and was answered ** Lady Melford." 

This was, indeed, conviction ; my senses fled under this 
weight of bliss, and I fainted ! The next day I was confined 
to my bed by a violent feverish attack, and when, after several 
days of severe indisposition, I was enabled to call at your 
house, I was told you were gone to your country residence. I 
followed you thither ; I saw Sir Thomas Melford yesterday ; I 
insisted on seeing my daughter, but he refused my admission 
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to your presence, ridiculed my claim, and called me a visionary 
enthusiast. I left the house resolved to see you, or, if it were 
not possible to do so, to prevail upon some person to deliver a 
packet to you, containing the history of Donna Elvira and my- 
self — of your parents — ^for that you are my child I cannot 
doubt — Nature herself speaks in every throbbing pulse when I 
behold you ! ^ 

If you should happily possess the lock^rcontaining my un- 
cle's picture, which my sainted wife always wore as a bracelet, 
that will sufficiently ascertain the fact of your being her daugh- 
ter. Or, in the absence of such proof, should you have three 
small moles, forming a peculiar and almost triangular mark on 
your left shoulder, that mark, with which my child was born, 
will prove you to be my own Elvira. Sir Thomas Melford 
need not fear to acknowledge the connexion, since one of 
Spain's highest nobles, the possessor of a fortune equal to his 
rank, has nothing to gain from an alliance with an Indian Na- 
bob, however great may be his wealth. 

Elvira de Guzman, 1 adjure you, in the name of that mother 
who is now an angel in heaven, and who views from her celes- 
tial abode the husband, whose heart, even in death, has never 
swerved from its first faith, and the daughter, whose birth only 
cemented more closely their mutual affection — in her name I 
adjure you to receive your father to your heart — to shed over 
his future years a ray of consolation such as, until lately, he has 
not dared to hope for ! 

May my prayers for the happiness of my child in this world 
and the next be accorded ! 

Francisco Alphonso dp Guzman. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It may be supposed that the narrative of Don Francisco's 
life was not read without frequent interruptions from Lady 
Melford, accompanied by many tears. 

** I scarcely need ask," said Emma, when she had concluded, 
" since I cannot doubt that the bracelet, which I have heard 
you say encircled the wrist of your unfortunate mother at the 
time of her death, contains the picture of Mr. Trevanion, or 
that the small moles mentioned by Don Francisco are still visi- 
ble on your shoulder." 

Lady Melford placed the bracelet in Emma's hand as she 
replied, " This was taken oflf the arm of my mother ere she 
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was consigned to the grave. Emma, were not my grandmo^ 
ther's words prophetic! does it not prove a talisman to her 
grandchild, when it leads her to the knowledge of her father? 
My shoulder too — look, Emma, there are still those moles, 
which I was not until yesterday aware were there. Is there 
a single doubt?" 

** None," replied Emma, in a de^sided tone. " I should as 
soon think of denying the claim of my own dear father to be 
called such by myself, as Don Francisco's right to call you 
daughter. From my heart, my dearest Lady Mel ford, do I 
congratulate you on having discovered in a parent one of 
whose alliance you must feel proud, not in a worldly sense 
alone, but in one which you can fully appreciate — his exempla- 
ry conduct and superior attainments. Is Sir Thomas apprised 
of the contents of this packet ?" 

" He is ; I saw him yesterday, after having myself read it, 
when he told me that he attributed the fancied resemblance be- 
tween me and the late wife of Don Francisco entirely to the 
bewildered imagination of the Spaniard. In short, Emma, he 
strove to convince me that the whole story was the fable of a 
madman. I asked how he could account for the letter of intro- 
duction sent by Lord , which spoke of him as a Spanish 

nobleman of the most ancient family and highest character. 

' Lord may have been deceived,' replied Sir Thomas. 

' The bracelet,' said I, ' with his uncle's picture, and the ini- 
tials F. T. ?' * Of this he may have heard.' * The moles form- 
ing a small triangular mark on my shoulder V * Ha !' exclaimed 
Sir Thomas, taken by surprise, * have you those V * I have.' 
' That too he may have heard from your attendants.' Finding 
that he was determined to resist every testimony I could adduce, 
I informed him that, being myself convinced that Don Fran- 
cisco was my father, it was my intention at once to acknowledge 
him as such ; but, should he, Sir Thomas, not feel inclined to 
do so likewise, I was perfectly ready to quit him, and hence- 
forward to follow my newly-found parent wherever he might 
lead." 

'* Surely, my dear Lady Melford, such an alternative cannot 
be requisite ; you cannot be called upon to decide between a 
husband and a father ! If so, I dare not advise you to quit him 
for whom you have promised to resign all others," exclaimed 
Emma. 

** Emma Mordaunt," replied Lady Melford, with that ener- 
gy which at times gave her black eyes and delicately formed 
features an expression almost supernatural, ** were it requisite 
Vol. II. 15 
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for tne to choose between my father and my husband, I shonl^ 
not for one moment hesitate to quit the latter, even though in 
doing so I exchanged this splendid mansion, and all its gor- 
geous gewgaws, for a straw-roofed hut and a wicker chair ! Yet, 
think not the duties of a wife are unknown to me. Had fate 
made me the partner of one whom I could esteem and love, no 
privation would by me have been thought such. Then I should 
feel that even a father's claim must yield to that of a husband. 
But I forget that you know not — that you must never know 
— why I should at once quit my husband, were he to prevent 
my acknowledging my father. But Sir Thomas fears me, weak 
and insignificant as I appear. Sir Thomas fears me too much 
to dare really to oppose my will. I have this morning seen my 
dearest father — 1 have felt the scalding tears fall from hisL 
eyes upon my face — 1 have been pressed to his beating heart." 

Lady Melford was here so much overpowered by emotion, 
that she was unable to proceed for some minutes ; at the ter- 
mination of which she continued, ** This evening I mean to 
introduce Don Francisco to my guests as the father of their 
hostess/' 

'* This evening !" repeated Emma, in surprise. 

'* Yes, I have no dependence on Sir Thomas. I fear that he 
may, by some unexpected manoeuvre^ counteract my plans, if 
postponed. My father has acceded to my wish, and will ac- 
company me into the drawing-room attired in his national 
habit. This you will think looks too much like effect, but my 
father and self are equally the children of romance ; therefore 
to us that seems but natural which to your colder nature might 
appear like acting. Yet believe me, Emma, under all this, I 
have powerful reasons for what I propose, which even my be- 
loved father must not know.'' 

Emma made no objection to Lady Melford's project, since 
her opinion on the subject had already been anticipated, but 
expressed her hope that such exertion might not prove injuri- 
ous to the health of the hostess. In consequence of the fore- 
foing conversation, Emma was prepared for the entrance of 
•ady Melford and Don Francisco, and for the subsequent in- 
troduction of the latter as her ladyship's father. She had long 
been aware that no real affection subsisted between Sir Tho- 
mas and his beautiful young wife, yet to her surprise she had 
perceived in the former an attention — a deference to her judg- 
ment — a devotion, exceeding that usually observed between 
the most attached couple. What could be the basis of all this 
she had never been able to conceive, since, from the first mo- 
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ment of seeing them, to Emma's discerning eye it was plainly 
not affection ; %ind Sir Thomas was not a likely person to suf-' 
fer compassion for the orphan girl whom he had chosen to 
marry, to infiuence'his behavior to such an unusual degree. 
From Lady Melford she had now heard that the origin of his 
conduct was fear ! — Fear of what ? That she knew not, but 
she was inclined to suspect that he had committed some act 
which had placed his character in the power of that wife, who 
seemed composed of all those elements which a man so cir- 
cumstanced must dread, and that from the hour in which he 
felt himself thus lowered in her estimation, it was probable his 
love had vanished. The day following that on which the in- 
troduction of Don Francisco to the guests assembled at Mel- 
ford Park took place, as Emma was seated ih Lady Melford' s 
boudoir,v with herself and her father, she placed the important 
and highly-prized bracelet in the hand pf the latter, asking if 
it was considered a good likeness of his uncle. 

** It is," replied he, " as like him as a small piece of ivory 
can be to one, whose countenance shone with all the best at- 
tributes of humanity. But, I know not how I forgot this 
spring," touching it as he spoke, when his daughter darting 
forward closed his hand upon the bracelet, exclaiming, ** If 
there be any thing more to show, wait uniii I send for Sir 
Thomas Melford." 

" You are right, my love, for, as he is somewhat sceptical, 
he might say that this is but an accidental discovery which any 
one might make." 

Lady Melford accordingly dismissed her page with a request 
that Sir Thomas would immediately favor her with his compa- 
ny for a fe# minutes. • 

He entered the room with a haughty carriage and a frown- 
ing forehead, and afler slightly bowing to Don Francisco and 
Emma, said, ''May I request to know your ladyship's com 
mands ?" 

*' Certainly^" replied she, playfully. *' My commands are 
that you take thi^ seat next to me ;" then whispering in his 
ear, '' repose confidence in me, and you have nothing to ap- 
prehend :" she continued speaking aloud, " now, my dear 
father, your recollection, if you please." « 

" On seeing the bracelet, I remembered that, on touching 
this spring, which would be invisible to those not knowing it, 
the inner part would open, and show another miniature, that 
of a brother of my mother's, who died in childhood." 

Don Francisco touched the spring, the clasp opened, and the 
ba^ of a lovely boy about ten years of age appeared. 
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*' Are you now satisfied V* said Lady Mel ford, significantly 
to her husband. 

'' I aln, Elvira ;V then holding out his hand to Don Francis- 
co, he continued, '' forgive my doubts, I can no longer be seep* 
tical on this subject I hope I shall show you that I only 
required to be convinced of your relationship to Lady Mel ford, 
to evince my sense of the honor it confers upon me.'' 

DonJPrancisco took the ofiered hand of his son-in-law, and 
made a courteous reply ; but Emma thought she perceived, in 
the slight curve of his eyebrow, that it was on his daughter's 
account alone he condescended so readily to be on terms of 
amity with her husband. 

Melford House was, as has been already stated, equally ce- 
lebrated for its hospitality, its gaiety, and its profuse expendi* 
ture. Its fair mistress, now in unusual spirits, became the 
life of the circle she had drawn around her. Music, dancing, 
conversation, tableaux vivans, French charades, private theatr 
ricals, with a variety of those fashionable games in which wit 
and mirth are not unfre(]uently combined, followed each other 
in such rapid succession that none could complain of ennui. 

The grave Spaniard, as he beheld his lovely daughter shin- 
ing alike as a songstress, (accompanying her own melodious 
notes with equal taste on the. harp or piano) or in the graceful 
movements of the dance ; in animated conversation and witty 
repartee, or in the semblance of a beautiful picture ; in acting 
a charade, in which her own quickness of perception and wit 
were displayed, or in representing some theatrical character, 
her felicitous conception of which might have gratified the au- 
thor himself, could he have seen and heard her. ^ As Don 
Francisco beheld all this, with the fond admiration<K»f a doting 
father, a fear came over him that this gaiete de cteur was be- 
yond nature, and that, delicate as she appeared, it would prove 
too much for her constitution to bear. Emma likewise, as 
she observed the exuberant spirits of her friend, internally ex- 
claimed, ** This is not the tranquil happiness I should like to 
see ; here is too much excitement for long continuance, I fear.'' 

The arrangements at Melford, like those of many great 
houses and establishments, were such as to set its mistress at 
liberty during great part of the day ; consequently, her morn- 
ings were devoted to the enjoyment of the society of her pecu- 
liar friends, or to resting after the fatigues of the preceding 
evening ; but this plan, far from giving general satisfaction, 
caused those who were excluded from Lady Mel ford's boudoir 
frequently to observe, that they wer6 invited rather to increase 
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the splendor of her parties than to give pleasure by their pre- 
sence. Thus, by her making such selection of society from 
the inmates of her house, though her beauty, her talents, her 
accomplishments, were universally admired and acknowledged ,* 
many, whilst they enjoyed the variety of amusements and luxu- 
ry which surrounded them, felt that they would have been 
more highly gratified had they been treated with less splendor 
and more individual attention ; consequently, at the very mo- 
ment in which Melford House seemed to unite all that could 
charm the eye, the ear, or the taste, many of its visitors left it 
dissatisfied. 

The breakfast hour was by nomean« one of general rendez- 
vous : those who chose to breakfast in their own dressing 
rooms did so, whilst, in the apartments appropriated to that 
meal, various tables were placed, each table containing accora- 
fnodatton for six persons, and being providetl with an elegant 
defeuni service richly chased and gilt, and the most beautiful 
china which Sevres, presden, Staffordshire, or Worcester, 
could produce. Afler breakfasting here alone, or in parties, 
according to the fancy of the different persons assembled, in? 
quiry was made as to what number of carriages and h(U'6es 
would be required, and at what hour, for Sir '!{'h<pLma6*s stables 
and coach houses were so well provided, that he could call 
out ** more carriages to the door," and more would come. 

Julia Ridstaii appeared^elighted with the gaiety, cheerful^ 
ness, and splendor, which surrounded her ; but Mary and Em- 
ma Mordaunt, judging from the kindling eye and heightened 
color apparent when Mr. Laburn approached, suspected that 
the young curate added more than she was herself conscious 
of to her enjoyment, whilst it vtras very evident that she was at 
all times a lodestar to the young divine. 

** Dearest Emma," exclaimed Julia, one day, •*' how can I 
ever be sufficiently grateful to you for prevailii^ on Lady Mel- 
ford to asjc me to Income her companion ; she is so kind to me, 
and treats me with so much attention, and will not suffer any 
one 4o know that I am not a visitor. I am so very happy here." 

'' I hope, my dear Julia, you will never have cause to think 
otherwise than you now do on the subject ; but, I entreat you 
Do^ to su^r the luxuries which surround you at Melford ta 
take from you the power of enjoying the happiness of youf 
home — " 

** Oh, never,, never,** replied Julia, interrupting her friend — -. 
** never can any place be so dear as the house of my belove^ 
parents^ and family. No, Emma, much as t enjoy all I meet 
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with here, think not that I compare it to the happiness of living 
with those so dear to roe ; but, since it was necessary I should 
quit them, surely it cannot be wrong to feel grateful and happy 
here." 

'* No, dear Julia, far from it ; but while you are grateful f<Mr 
the kindness you meet with, take care that your heart be not 
taken prisoner before you are aware of it" — Julia's blushing 
face was instantly turned aside — ** and still more before you 
are assured that it will only be given in exchange. If I cause 
you pain, pardon me, but I canno^ bid you farewell without 
urging you to guard that little flutterer ; keep it, if possible^ 
in your own possession, until it be solicited by one whom I be- 
lieve to be worthy of it." 

Julia made an effort to reply, but Emma, playfully kissing 
her cheek, quitted her immediately, to prepare for her depar- 
ture. The fortnight which Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters 
had promised to remain with Lady Melford had, at the earnest 
entreaty of the latter, been extended to three weeks, when to 
her great regret they departed. 

** What a beautiful place this is !" observed Mrs. Mordaunt, 
as the carriage rolled from the door, *^ and in how magnificent 
a style Sir Thomas and Lady Melford live ! In what spirits 
her ladyship is, now that she has been discovered and acknow- 
ledged by her father. I really think she has not a wish ungra- 
ttfied : she is quite the life of the party, and in deed she seemes 
to have every thing to make her happy. She does not appear 
so odd and whimsical as when we saw her at Bath. If you 
had married Colonel Dormer, Mary, you might, though I sup- 
pose he will not be as wealthy as the Nabob, have resided in an 
almost equally splendid style some time, for I hear his father's 
place is a very fine one. I really think it was more than ab- 
surd your refusing him ; I should have liked to see you Lady 
Dormer." 

'' And to have seen her as happy as Lady Melford, my dear 
mother 1" said Emma, inquiringly. 

^* Yea« I don't doubt she might have been quite as happy, 
for although Colonel Dormer has been rather wild„ I dare say, 
Mary would, soon have reformed him, for I am sure he merely 
married Lady Jane from pique at Mary's refusal ; yes, Mary 
might have been very happy with Colonel Dormer." 

^^ And do you really believe Lady Melford happy in her mar* 
riage ?" asked Emma, in surprise. 

^* Certainly. Haashe not every thing to make her so? I 
own in Bath I doubted iti but now thajk the mystery of her 
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birth is cleared up, and that her father is with her, she seems 
as gay as a lark." 

*' That is wanting, dearest mother, which formed your wed** 
ded happiness — mutual affection. Believe me, there is too 
much glitter, too much excitement, too much display, in all 
that Lady Mel ford is now doing, for it to proceed from real gen- 
uine, domestic bliss.'' 

'. '' Now, Emma, you always talk so gravely, so unnaturally, 
for a young person on such subjects. Do you mean to infer 
that there is no wedded bliss in the gay world, and that con- 
nubial happiness can only be known by people who live like 
turtle-doves, billing and cooing in seclusion ?" 

" By no means," replied Emma, laughing : ** I do not doubt 
that there are many, very many couples, as strongly attached 
to each other, and in the enjoyment of as much domestic fe-» 
licity in the gay world of which you speak, as the chances 
and crosses of humanity will admit. But when I see so high- 
ly-gifted a being as Lady Mel ford, whose keen sensibility has 
formed her for extreme suffering or exquisite felicity, married 
to such a man as Sir Thomas, I cannot help asking myself if 
all this splendor — and we must admit that every thing is en 
prince— ^SLU compensate for that interchange of hearts, of 
thoughts and wishes, which Lady Mel ford, though peculiarly 
calculated to enjoy, can never know." 

'VReally, Emma, J thought you had more sense than to talk 
in this foolish romantic way," observed Mrs. Mordaunt, peevish- 
ly. " I am glad Mary says nothing, however. 

Mary had not once spoke, thou^ she had listened attentive- 
ly ; consequently, whether she thought with her mother or 
sister could be surmised only from the general tenor of her 
conduct and conversation. 

As the weather was delightful, and the days were long, 
three days were passed most agreeably in traveling through a 
variegated couhtry, some rich and beautiful, some bold and 
romantic, some wild, barren, and uncultivated; at the termi- 
nation of which time, Mrs. Mordaunt and her daughters were 
fondly welcomed t6 their own ''sweet home" by Mrs. Damer- 
and Mr. Mordaunt ; while Mr. Prior and his sister hailed their 
return with pleasure, and with sincerity of heart congratulated 
Mary on the great improvement which had taken place in her 
appearance ; her cheerful countenance fully confirming the 
hopes they had entertained that sh^ would come back to Ea« 
gleton with health and spirits equally renovated. Within a 
few days after the re*-assembling of the happy family,^ Mr 
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Prior and Mrs. Martha quitted the rectory, since the presence 
of the former was requisite at his own residence. 

Mr. Mowbray, having returned to Melville Park with its mis- 
tress, was stilt a visitor there when the Mordaunts arrived at 
Eagleton, to whom he immediately paid his respects, accompa- 
nied by Sir Edward Melville. 

Mr. Mordaunt's intimacy with the late father of Henry 
Mowbray, as well as partiality towards himself, caused that 
young man to be always a welcome inmate either at Eagle- 
ton, or wherever its owner might be domiciled ; consequently, 
Mowbray visited the rectory very frequently ; and, as Sir Ed- 
ward Melville appeared to think 4hat it would be unkind to 
suffer his friend to ride so far alone, he generally accompanied 
him. Sometimes the young men had a note to convey from 
Lady Melville, and "their post was," they said, "so tedious, 
and took such a circuitous route, that, fearing the delay might 
be attended with inconvenience,'' (although they knew the 
contents were not of the slightest importance) " they carried it 
themselves." Sometimes the baronet brought a few flower- 
seeds from a plant which he recollected having heard Emma 
admire the preceding summer. Sometimes Henry Mowbray 
brought a beautiful leaf to add to a colledtion Mary was mak- 
ing. Whatever way the wishes tend, an excuse may generally 
be found for following them ; consequently, their horses' 'heads 
were so frequently turned towards Eagleton, that Sir Eklward's 
under-groom was heard to say, " I believe, if my master was to 
throw the bridle over the neck of his favorite Speedwell, he 
would never stop till he got to the parson's door at Eagleton." 

In the enjoyment of their usual quiet home occupations, va- 
ried by an occasional dinner visit to or from some of the 
neighboring families, two months rapidly passed away, at the 
termination of which period Emma received the following 
letter from Lady Melford : — 

" Since I last addressed^ you, dearest Emma, a load has been 
removed from a heart which, in the midst of the happiness de- 
rived from my restoration to a parent's arms, was still oppressed 
by the sense of having been deceived where it had most trust- 
ed. What pain can exceed that of an ingenuous mind when it 
finds its tenderest affections thrown back upon itself, and that 
he, whom it b^Ueve4 %o be as near perfection as humanity will 
admit, had been, fVom mere mercenary motives, feigning a pas- 
sion he never felt^^ and leading a guileless heart to feel in real- 
ity what he had OB^y feiffnedt 

^' All this I had been mc^uced to think Lord St. Clair had 
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done ; but it was false as she who was falsehood's self, and 
who now has gone to answer for her conduct at that tribunal 
where I trust she may meet with the forgiveness which I most 
freely accorded to her, 

" Lady St. Clair, the woman whom I once was led to believe 
loved me as her own sister, but who intentionally destroyed 
the happiness of my life, having accompanied a party of plea- 
sure on some distant expedition, in which they were overtak- 
en by a thunderstorm, took a violent cold, which ended ia 
her death within a fortnight from the day of her seizure. Her 
agony of mind, when led to believe that her illness might ter- 
mmate fatally, was, I am told, quite dreadful. Oh ! may her 
fearful end prove a warning to me to live in future so that, 
whenever it may please Heaven to call me from this life, I 
may unappalled obey the mandate 1 When Lad^ St. Clair knew 
herself to be in danger, she requested the clergyman, for whom 
she immediately sent, to forward to me a packet which she 
placed in his hands, from the contents of which she said I 
should learn some circumstances that were requisite for me to 
know, in order to do justice to a highly estimable character. 
This packet had been written, I understand, rather for the 
purpose of refreshing her own memory with regard to many 
minute occurrences which had taken place, than with an inten- 
tion of exhibiting it to other eyes. You should see it, when 
you would from her own pen more thoroughly understand the 
character of this diabolical woman, than from any other source, 
were there not others implicated whom it is equally my wish 
as my duty to screen froin censure. I can therefore only say 
that Lord St. Clair — ^he to whom my girlish heart looked up, 
as the midel of every thing great and good — is exonerated 
from every fault, save the credulity of an unsuspicious tem- 
per, in consequence of which he acted under an impulse of 
indignation against her whom^ he loved, and of gratitude to- 
wards her who affected to love him ! 

** Yet, Emma, grateful as I am to know that my heart was 
not scornfully thrown back upon myself, and that I have, like 
him whom I loved, been the victim of deception, do not fear 
for your friend. I ceased to love Lord St. Clair from the 
moment I believed him to be unworthy of my esteem. I do 
not, I will not again, feel more than esteem for him or any man. 
I trust I shall, in future, glide smoothly down the stream of 
life ; for, blest with a father whom I fondly love and venerate, 
with friends, the dearest of whom is yourself, and with the 
power of giving pecuniary assistance to those who may require 
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aid, from a purse more than competent to purchase every luxu- 
ry which weahh can obtain, ought I not to be happy ? 

" All, as my dear father says, in this world have trials to 
undergo; and if I have had, and still have, some severe ones 
which I do not name, believe me, when I assure you that that 
which seemed almost to paralyze my feelings by its intensity is 
at an end. My heart no longer feels the bitter sense of decep- 
tion which caused it to look with apprehension and dread upon 
all who seemed most excellent. 

*' Prior to Lady St. Clair's death, she requested to speak to 
her husband alone, when, as she desired might be intimated U> 
me, he was informed of all the circumstances which I had 
learnt from the packet she had ordered to be despatched to me, 
some of which he was before acquainted with. Thus I had 
the pleasure of ascertaining that my character has been excul- 
pated in his eyes, as his has been in mine . That this circum- 
stance increases my happiness I do not hesitate to acknowledge. 
Yet you need not fear for me, I repeat — I never again mean to 
see Lord St. Clair — it is better that we should not meet ! 

** Your lively, good-humored friend, Julia, is, I think, in the 
enjoyment of the purest felicity this world can bestow ; for 
young Laburn (who appears almost as guileless and as little 
wordly as herself) and she are now treading that path of roses, 
which, if hereafter they find strewed with some thorns, it shall 
be my care, equally for their sakes and that of her who first 
caused Julia to become an inmate of my family, to render as 
smooth as possible.'' 

Emma read Lady Mel ford's letter with a mixed sensation of 
pleasure and pain, yet the former predominated, though she 
could not but feel that, young, beautiful, and highlyigifted as 
was her ladyship, she was placed in a dangerous position, unit- 
ed as she was to a man, not only older than her father, but 
whom she evidently neither loved nor esteemed ; and informed 
that he who had possessed the affections of her young heart, 
and whose desertion had embittered every hour of her subse- 
quent life, had ever loved her, and ever been worthy of her 
love ! With these mingled sensations and ideas, Emma hasten- 
ed to reply to her friend, congratulating her on having had 
those painful feelings removed which had so materially inter- 
fered with her happiness and affected her spirits, and beseech- 
ing her, as she valued her future tranquillity, to adhere to her 
determination of not again seeing Lord St. Clair, if it should 
be possible to avoid it. 

Lady Melville had frequently, afler their return, requested 
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the family at Eagleton to visit her, but Mr. Mordaunt declined 
going any distance which required him to stay more than one 
night from home, saying he had been already too long absent 
from his parishioners, whilst Mary and Emma, under the plea 
of having been s#me time from home, likewise declined her 
pressing invitations. 

** Why," said Emma, to her sister, after having dismissed a 
negative to one of Lady Melville's kind notes, *' why, Mary, 
will you not go to the Park for a few days? I M»as there, you 
know, more than once when you were in Paris." 

** And why do you not go, Emma?" 

" For the reason I have just assigned." ^ 

** But Lady Melville is so partial to you. Do you recollect 
her saying, when she called here soon after our return home, 
* I hope my dear Edward will be rewarded for having resigned 
his wishes in favor of those of his misjudging mother, by the 
esteem of one who is almost equally dear to myself as to him, 
and that she will not let him suffer the pangs of unrequited af* 
fection in consequence of bis mother's blindness. I hope I 
shall yet see him in possession of a heart which can appreciate 
his excellence.' "' I am sure, Emma, although I did not name it 
at the time, that she was thinking of you alone." 

Emma's cheeks were suffused with a deep blush, as she re- 
plied^ " I will not attempt to deceive yon, Mary ; I must ac- 
knowledge that I thought she did mean me, and, had I n6t, 
prior to Sir Edward's engagement to Lady Jane, once had the 
folly (it was but for a few hours, dear Mary) to think that he — 
that he — was pleased with me — more pleased than it afterwards 
appeared he really was — I might perhaps from his late attentions 
have suffered my heart to become entangled. That, I cnn as- 
sure you, is not the case ; but, after what Lady Melville said, 
unless I were convinced she did not allude to me, I must con- 
fess I should not like to visit her unaccompanied by my father 
and mother. Now, Mary, havitig heard my reason for decliiP' 
ing to go to Mehille Park, let me hear your's." 

-' In the absence of a better, Emma, you must be satisfied 
with the one already assigned," replied Mary, as she walked 
towards the window, to view a passing summer cloud. 

About a week after the above conversation, Mary, who had 
been to see a cottager at some little distance, entered the room 
in which Emma was seated, when, throwing her arms around 
her lister's neck, she burst into tears. 

** Dearest Mary," exclaimed Emma, " what has occurred to 
alarm you ? — are you ill, or has any accident •- ?" 
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^ No-— no/' hastily iotemipted the weeping girl, ** no acci- 
dent — I am not ill — it is nothing ; bat, I am so agitated — so 
silly-^" and again she threw herself on her sister's neck, and 
sobbed aloud. 

** Emma," at length she faltered, '' Hen^ Mowlnraj join- 
ed me as I left Mrs. Elliott's cottage." 

" Well, dearest Mary, is that any cause for tears ; he has 
joined you when walking before, I think, has he not ?" 

«« Yes — but he— but he — " 

" But," said Emma, '* he never before told you that he loved 
you — he never before besought your affection in return for his; 
is not that #hat you wish to say t" 

*' It is, Emma : but I have behaved so foolishly, that I know 
not what he must think — I was taken by surprise — thrown off 
my guard — and I said something about being unworthy his af- 
fection after what had passed, and that I ought never to love 
* again after having shown so little discrimination ; and, in short, 
I hurried to the house, and rushed up stairs to tell you that I 
fear he may think I still love Colonel Dormer." 

"Fear not that, dear Mary; my father and myself have 
lately hoped that you were no longer insensible to the modest 
worth, and numerous excellent quaHties, of our friend ; but, 
fearful of alarming that sensifaflity which has been so deeply 
wounded by a worthless man, we have not spoken to you on 
the subject, although we have felt little doubt that when time 
shall have healed the wound so cruelly inflicted, you will ap- 
preciate as it deserves the attachment of Henry Mowbray." " 

*' I do appreciate it, Emma. Even at the time of ray infatu- 
ated admiration of Colonel Dormer, I appreciated Mowbray's 
excellence ; but, not knowing that man's real character, I 
adorned him with all Mowbray's good qualities in addition to 
his own graces. But surely, Emma, Mowbray's person is 
much improved, and his manners ai'e become more highly 
polished and elegant than formerly ; they were always gentle- 
manly, you know." 

Emma smiled, as she replied, *' When you first became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Mowbray, he appeared under peculiar dis- 
advantages. You had arrived in Paris with all the fluttering 
anticipations of a young beauty, armed for conquest, and ex- 
pecting that, like the Roman Emperor, you had only to come 
to see and to overcome all hearts — don't interrupt me, dearest 
Mary — you beheld in him a sensible, well-informed, but modest 
youth, who had been little accustomed to the s6ciety of fe- 
males ; in your presence that modesty became timidity, for 
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with bis increasing admiration did his hope of obtaining your 
regard decrease ; consequently, as my father has assured me, 
Mowbray never appeared to advantage when in your society. 
Nor did you know him long before your mind became occupied 
by a man peculiarly adapted to captivate you ; consequently, poor- 
Mowbray, if honored with a passing thought, became in your 
opinion only a foil I The mist which then obscured your men- 
tal vision has dispersed, and you have for some time seen him 
as he really is — gentlemanly in appearance, sensible and agree- 
able in conversation and manner, exemplary in conduct. 
When to these attributes is added that halo with which love 
ever surrounds the beloved object, can we not accbunt for all 
the improvement which you imagine you now perceive ?" 

" And," said Mary, with a sigh, " by my folly to-day, I may 
have thrown away the heart of this excellent Mowbray, who, 
through all my still greater follies, continued to love me." 

" There can be little reason to apprehend that the man, 
whose attachment remained unshaken when he believed your 
affections in the possession of another, will now, in conse- 
quence of a few words spoken in the agitation of the moment, 
retire from a pursuit so important to his happiness." 

Emma was right in her judgment. Henry Mowbray, diffi- 
dent as he was respecting his own merits, perceived in the 
confusion of Mary sufficient encouragement to induce him to 
address her by letter, in such terms as she felt to be irresisti- 
ble, requesting that he might be suffered to apply to Mr. Mor- 
daunt for his approbation. 

Those atmongst our fair readers who have received letters 
under similar circumstances will of course suppose that written 
by Mowbray a fac simile of their own. Those who have only 
imagined them, will, in imagination, fill up the blank sheet of 
paper before which Henry Mowbray had seated himself — the 
full one which Mary Mordaunt opened — more to their own sa- 
tisfaction than the letter of Mowbray, sensible, explanatory, 
confiding, and affectionate as it was, could possibly prove. 
Mary gave the desired permission to her devoted admirer, who 
immediately had the gratification of receiving Mr. Mordaunt's 
unqualified approbation. But Mrs. Mordaunt, although she 
could not deny Mowbray's excellence, observed to Emma, 

** I little thought that my beautiful Mary would ever re- 
fuse such a man as Colonel Dormer, a man of large fortune, 
the only son of a baronet — so accomplished, so clever, so 
agreeable, so fashionable, and very handsome too— and then 
put up with a country clergyman, and live in a parsonage all 
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her days. If she were thirty years old, instead of being not 
yet twenty, she would seem like the lady who went through 
the wood, and took the crooked stick at last, bi^t really Mary 
has not arrived at that hopeless state yet. My only reliance 
now, Emma, is on you ; and I do think you are so ^luch im- 
proved, that in a little time you will be as pretty as your sister 
ever was." 

Emma laughingly replied, '' Do not be ambitious for me, 
mamma, I entreat ; for, having seen, as I have done, so much 
happiness under this roof, I do not think it necessary to raise 
my wishes beyond a similar situation." 

*' Silly girl !" said Mrs. Mordaunt, as a tear dimmed her 
eye : " but you are perhaps right — I am sure I never could 
have been so happy with any one as your father ; yet I should 
. like to see my daughters married to men of larger fortune, 
and," smiling and nodding her head significantly, " I do not 
yet despair of seeing one daughter settled as I wish, notwith- 
standing Mary has disappointed my hopes." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

There is a season for every thing. Wedlock itself has its 
fashionable season ! 

At the conclusion of a London winter, that is, in June or 
July ; or at the termination of a Bath winter, which takes place 
in April or May, matrimony appears to be epidemical. Then, 
ere the beauties and heiresses of the season depart for the 
. country seats of their parents and guardians, those gentle- 

P^^ men who have before been dubious whether they should end, 
|P^^ as they began, in whispering soft nothings in the ears of their 
^tj^ fair partners in the waltz or quadrille, or venture upon propos- 
* , ing marriage, are brought to a decision by the apprehension 
that they may never again behold those eyes of brightest hazel, 
or of softest blue ! Or, what may equally touch their sensitive 
hearts, they dread lest they should never more have an opportu- 
nity of becoming possessed of the well-wooded estate of that 
ancient family, or the consols of this jparvenu, if the, present 
moment be suffered to pass by ! 

Then, the belles of the season, who, surrounded by ad- 
mirers, have been doubtful whether to choose the refined cox- 
comb or the country booby, the wit or the witless, the wealthy 
squire or the handsome fortune-hunter, at once make their 
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election; since, although they are not (as was the case with 
their grandmothers, when removed to their country homes,) 
ahout to be doomed 

'<To harmless plain work, and to croaking rooks. 
Old fashion'd halls, dull aunts, and godly books" — 

they are equally to bid adieu to balls and beaux, to admiration, 
flirtation, and all the delights of the few preceding months ! 

Then, the dfiiciating ministers, at the most fashionable 
churches and chapels, are in constant requisition. Then, 
servants are seen flitting from street to street, with baskets 
suspended from their arms, containing small packages sealed 
up in paper white as snow, and visiting tickets united in pairs 
by white ribbons, to show that she who the preceding, day was 
a spinster has now attained all the dignity which matrimony 
bestows ! Then is the humble pedestrian continually delayed 
by elegant barouches, and traveling chariots, new from the 
Acre, while grey horses and smart drivers, decorated with 
bridal favors, point out to the numerous gazers that those with- 
in are the last votaries of Hymen ! 

Whether matrimony be a contagious, an infectious, or an epi- 
demical disease, which rages at the places we have named at 
particular seasons, we leave to the learned, in their various 
shades of meaning, to decide ; but, our own observation in- 
clines us to believe it to partake of all three, since we general- 
ly And that, even in the most secluded country situation, one 
wedding is but the prelude to another, or at any rate sundry 
proposals of marriage frequently follow with rapidity the union, 
or acknowledged engagement, of friends. 

Whether the crisis was brought about in the way we have 
named, or by any other prognosis, we presume not to say ; but 
three weeks only had elapsed from the day on which Mowbray 
had become the declared lover of Mary, ere Sir Edward Mel- 
ville proposed to her sister ! 

With the manly frankness in accordance with his character, 
accompanied by a degree of timidity which must ever be felt 
by one who truly loves and esteems the person he addresses. 
Sir Edward informed Emma that, from the moment in which 
they had met after his return from the Continent, he had been 
beyond expression charmed by her mental and personal qua- 
liflcations; a feeling which each succeeding hour, as he be- 
came more thoroughly acquainted with her numerous excel- 
lencies, increased, until he felt that the happiness of his future, 
life entirely depended on her flat. Lady Melville, he continu- 
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ed, would explain better than he could do, how, under such 
circumstances, he had been induced, through a mistaken sense 
of delicacy and compassion towards his cousin, and of affection 
towards his mother, to become affianced to the former. 

While Sir Edward assured Emma that his most anxious wish 
was to be allowed to devote his life to the promotion of her 
happiness, since she alone could form his — he spoke with all 
that grace and eloquence so natural to him, united with the 
tender sensibility of the most ardent affection — Emma listened 
with mingled emotion and unaffected modesty. More than 
once she attempted to*reply, but the words died away unuttered 
on her lips; at length, as he petitioned earnestly for leave to 
hope, she made a more strenuous and successful effort, assur- 
ing him of her gratitude, and of her high sense of the honor he 
had conferred upon her ; but that she had been too long accus- 
tomed to look upon him as the betrothed husband of Lady Jane 
Morton to consider him in any other light, although that en- 
gagement was at an end. Consequently, much as she estimated 
him, she could make no other return for the affection with 
which he honored her than an assurance of her esteem and 
gratitude. 

" Your reproof, though severe, is just, Miss Mordaunt," re- 
plied Sir Edward, with considerable agitation. '' It is natural 
you should doubt the attachment of a man who informs you 
that, whilst his heart beat for you alone, he could be induced 
to plight his troth to another. Yet my mother and Mowbray 
can tell you that I am not quite so culpable as I appear ,* but I 
perceive that if at any period there was the most remote chance 
of my gaining that affection I should have prized far beyond 
an earthly crown, it is forever at an end. I will not therefore 
intrude further upon you ; but, in the hope that you may some 
time look with a lenient eye upon what has entailed on me the 
certainty of a life of unrequited affection, and earnestly praying 
that every happiness may be your*s, I now bid you adieu.'' 

As Sir Edward concluded, he hastily retired, and Emma im- 
mediately afler wards saw him gallop past the house, as fast as 
Speedwell could carry him. 

For some minutes afler his departure, she sat as if stupified 
by what had passed. She had been surprised, almost to pain, 
by his declaration, since, afler what had occurred respecting 
Lady Jane, she had not for a moment allowed herself to sup- 
pose his attentions indicated more than what the son of Lady 
Melville might be expected to pay to her favorite young friend ! 

Emma was distressed by the abrupt departure of Sir Edward^ 
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Bince she feared she had wounded his feelings more than was 
necessary, by the manner in which she had declined a proposal 
which she felt did her honor. This fear caused a few unbid- 
den tears to flow. 

The following morning, at an early hour. Lady Melville ar- 
rived at Eagleton, with the intention, she said, of passing the 
day there, as her son and Mowbray were occupied in superin- 
tending some alterations at the rectory house of Madden, where 
the latter was to reside. 

Lady Melville, having observed that the air was peculiarly 
clear and refreshing, asked Emma to accompany her in a stroll 
along the banks of the lake, to which she readily assented. 

To judge from the time of their absence, their walk had 
been extended beyond their original design ; and, from the re* 
moval of those traces of anxiety on Lady Melville's counte- 
nance which were visible on her arrival, it appeared as if the 
time had, to her at least, passed agreeably. 

It would have been more difficult to decipher that of Em- 
ma, which was grave and thoughtful, beyond its wont, yet not 
melancholy. In short, it was evident that something had pass- 
ed of more important tendency than the mere chit-chat of 
friends ; and, before the day closed, all the family at Eagle- 
ton were aware of its import. 

During their walk, Lady Melville had explained to Emma 
all those particulars relative to her son's engagement to his 
cousin, with which the reader is already acquainted. To these 
she added her anxious hopes, her earnest entreaties, that her 
exemplary son might not be made to pay the sad penalty of a 
life of unrequited affection, for having acceded to his mother's 
misjudging plans for his welfare and happiness. 

Emma was not proof against Lady Melville's tears : she in- 
genuously owned that she esteemed and admired Sir Edward 
beyond any one she knew, but added, that her resolution to 
keep a strict watch over her feelings had enabled her truly to 
say that her heart was still untouched. 

** May I then hope that you will consent to meet Edward as 
if he had never explained his sentiments ; in fact, that you will 
endeavor to forget that he has made a declartition of attach- 
ment, and thus give him an opportunity of striving to gain a 
heart which he believes beyond all price ? When, should he 
not succeed in this, his most ardent wish, he will quit the 
country, and distress you by his presence no more." 

Emma blushed, hesitated, attempted to reply, and then, over- 
powered by a variety of contending emotions, suffered the 
words to expire on her lips. 

16* 
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*' Do ijiot, ray love, give me the misery of believing that I 
have sacrificed my son's happiness ;" said Lady Melville, 
pressing Emma's hand affectionately in her own. 

" You shall not have that misery, if I can prevent it, my 
dear madam,'' replied Emma, hesitatingly. " I will endeavor to 
meet Sir Edward as before he honored me by proposing for my 
hand ; and if, at the expiration of a longer period, he still 
wishes to unite himself to me, and I should then feel that pre- 
ference towards him which I think requisite for happiness in 
wedded life, I will candidly avow it : if, on the contrary, I can 
only entertain that esteem and friendship which I now ac- 
knowledge, I must still decline his offered hand." 

Knowing the singleness of heart and purity of mind of her 
who had thus spoken. Lady Melville thanked her for such an 
answer as had coincided with all she had dared to hope, adding 
that she would trust to the merits of her son and to Emma's 
just appreciation of them for the result. * 

With sincere pleasure did Mr. Mordaunt hear from Lady 
Melville what were the hopes and wishes of Sir Edward and 
herself. But, although an union between the baronet and Emma 
would have met with his entire concurrence, and have been 
most gratifying to his parental feelings, he could not avoid ex- 
pressing his approbation of that delicacy of mind, which had 
enabled his daughter to maintain such entire control over her 
sensitive and affectionate heart. 

The rectory of Madden was soon replete with every com- 
fort and elegance which Mowbray thought consistent with the 
residence of a country clergyman ; which, however large 
might be his income, and from whatever source it might pro- 
ceed, he was of opinion ought not to exhibit that ostentatious 
display, which in any but a sacred profession was admissible. 
When the house was in readiness to receive its future mis- 
tress, she was prevailed upon to fix the day of her nuptials, 
which took place in the church of Eagleton. Mr. Prior had 
been requested by Mr. Mordaunt to join the hands of Mow- 
bray and Mary ; and Mrs. Mordaunt, disappointed of the show 
and pageantry she had once hoped to see at the wedding of 
her beautiful daughter, resolved that it should be a rural fes- 
tival. A more interesting sight has seldom been witnessed 
than the simply, yet elegantly, attired bride and her attendants, 
as they all walked to the pretty country church, between two 
rows of village girls, who, dressed in white, lined the path, 
while an assemblage of men, women, and children, in theit 
holiday apparel, were collected in the churchyard. It was a 
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bright clear day in the month of September, when their nup- 
tials took place; immediately after the ceremony, Mowbray 
and Mary proceeded on a little tour, while their friends return- 
ed to breakfast at the rectory, from the windows of which they 
beheld the villagers enjoying more substantial fare upon the 
lawn. 

** I really think," observed Mrs. Mordaunt, with tears in 
her eyes, while a smile encircled her lips, ** this is a prettier 
sight than carriages, horses, and bridal favors." 

" I am sure it is, my love," replied her husband, looking at 
her affectionately ; " besides which, to these poor people this is 
indeed a festival, for so few and simple are their pleasures, that 
the old will speak of it whilst they live, and the young will re- 
vert to it when grown old. Whereas, had you bestowed an en- 
tertainment on your more wealthy friends, it would have been 
forgotten almost as soon as received ; since with them one 
amusement rapidly obliterates the remembrance of another. 
Thus you see it is good policy to give a breakfast and dance 
on the green to the villagers, if you wish your wedding day to 
be remembered." 

Within a fortnight after their union, Emma met the bride 
and bridegroom at Madden, where she had promised to remain 
with them a short time. On the morning following their re- 
turn. Sir Edward called at the Rectory, to welcome his friends 
to their new home, when, after they had exchanged the usual 
greetings, he inquired where Emma was, as he had understood 
she was to be with them on their arrival. 

** She left us a few minutes before you entered," replied 
Mary, ** with an intention of walking to the waterfall, which 
she thought likely to be in high beauty after th6 heavy rain 
that fell during the night." 

" I have never seen it immediately after rain," said the 
baronet, rising quickly from his seat, '* and do not doubt it 
must appear to great advantage. I think I will view it myself" 

** Shall I accompany you, Melville ?" inquired Mowbray, 
with an arch smile, and feigned attempt to rise. 

" Certainly — that is — if you please : but, there is no occasion 
to trouble you — since, as you are aware, I kno^v my way per- 
fectly," replied the baronet, with some hesitation. 

"Oh! very well," rejoined Mowbray, laughing; "only do 
not accuse me of any deficiency of politeness, or of taste, in 
not joining you in your search for the picturesque and beauti" 

fnir 

Mary was seated at her drawing, while Mowbray read^ or, 
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with his book open before him, watched her fair fingers, as by 
a judicious use of her pencil she brought out the various fea- 
tures of a landscape she was copying. Thus had more than 
an hour been passed, when Sir Edward and Emma entered 
the room. 

Had not Mary been occupied in finishing a most important 
part of the drawing, and Mowbray in admiring it, it is proba- 
ble that Emma's blushing face and downcast eyes, and Sir 
Edward's glowing happy countenance, would have attracted 
their attention, and have betrayed the subject of their long 
tete-d'tete, to both Mowbray and his wife. 

" You have not walked far," observed Mowbray. 

" I was afraid you would think us very long," replied Em- 
ma, '' for my watch tells me I have been walking considerably 
more than an hour." 

" Impossible !" exclaimed Mowbray ; *' you must be mis- 
taken." 

" I accused Emma's watch of galloping," said the baronet, 
*' and I am now convinced that I was right, since you have 
thought us so short a time absent." 

"Did you find the waterfall as beautiful as you expected ?" 
inquired Mary, with an intention of turning the conversation. 

" I have not seen it, for, attracted by the murmuring of the 
brook, whose waters were increased by the late rain, I saun- 
tered by its edge until joined by Sir Edward," replied Emma, 
deeply blushing. 

** But," said Mowbray, somewhat maliciously, ** as you, 
Melville, went out purposely to see our mimic cataract, I should 
have expected you to have urged Emma to pursue her original 
intention, rather than the reverse." 

" The fact, Mowbray, is, that my time, like your own, 
passed so delightfully, that I had entirely- forgotten the water- 
fall, until Emma expressed a wish to return, under an appre- 
hension that you might think our absence long." 

All further explanation was unnecessary — Mowbray felt that 
Sir Edward had met with that reception from his l<Jng-loved 
Emma which their mutual friends wished ; and, before the 
day was concluded, he had the gratification of hearing from 
himself that he was the happiest of men. 

Upon this occasion, Mrs. Mordaunt urged her claim to make 
the arrangements as she chose, since those on Mary's mar- 
riage had been more in accordance with the taste of her hus- 
band than herself. 

At length, through separate entreaties to each individual. 
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she gained her point, upon condition that the bride and bride* 
groom should be permitted to quit Eagleton immediately after 
breakfast, on the day of their marriage. 

Thus, three months after parting with Mary, Mrs. Mordaunt 
had the gratification of seeing the union of her younger daugh- 
ter take place exactly as she could wish, and of reading, under 
the head of " Marriage in high life," that of " Sir Edward 
Melville to Emma, the beautiful and accomplished daughter of 
the Reverend H. Mordaunt" — with a description of her dre^s, 
and that of the bridesmaid's, as likewise the names of the 
various country families who attended, concluding with, " after 
partaking of a dejeuner a la fourchette, the happy pair pro- 
ceeded on a short tour in an elegant carriage and four* The 
numerous tenantry of Sir Edward Melville, with thd inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent country, were regaled with roasted oxen 
and strong beer, which had been brewed on the day of his birth, 
and which flowed abundantly in every direction of his noble 
park ; while the parishioners of Mr. Mordaunt were supplied 
by him with equal liberality on this happy occasion, which will 
be long remembered by the county in which they reside." 



CHAPTER XX. 

Three years have elapsed since the event took place with 
which the last chapter concluded — a space of time in which 
the weal or woe of millions has been decided; in which whole 
families have been swept from the face of the earth ; in which 
some have been elevated to rank and fortune far beyond the 
wildest of their youthful day-dreams ; while others, by an unfor- 
tunate succession of events, have been deprived of rank, afflu- 
ence, nay, even widely-extended dominion, and are doomed to 
end that life which commenced in splendor in penury and ob- 
scurity ! 

When we reflect upon the changes which take place in a day, 
an hour, or even a minute, we may view with surprise, rather 
than the reverse, the few important transitions which, during 
that period, have occurred in our Dramatis Persona ! 

Sir Thomas Melford did not live more than twelve months 
after Don Francisco was proclaimed the father of his wife. 
Some time previous to his death, his manner changed equally 
with his appearance, for, without apparent illness, beyond such 
as a long residence in a hot climate usually occasions, he be- 
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came at once a feeble and decrepid old man ; and, far from 
endeavoring to avoid the society of Don Francisco, as in the 
first instance he had' invariably done, his main object seemed to 
be to conciliate him by every means in his power, and by so 
doing to gratify Lady Mel ford. 

His death, which left her ladyship one of the youngest and 
richest widows in the kingdom, was little regretted by any one, 
notwithstanding the epitaph recording his virtues — which, as 
directed by himself, is placed beneath a beautifully-sculptured 
monument — may cause generations yet unborn to lament that 
so exemplary a character should have been removed from this 
sublunary sphere when little past the meridian of life! 

Some natural tears Lady Melford shed on the death of one 
whom she had known from infancy — more perhaps than any 
other woman would have shed under such circumstances. 
Don Francisco, anxious to remove his daughter from the house 
of mourning, proposed that she should accompany him to the 
seat of his ancestors. With delight she heard this proposition, 
since, to see the castle in which her revered father was born, 
the spot in which he first encountered her unfortunate mother, 
to stroll through those groves of orange and citron trees, and 
to breathe the fragrance of that scented herbage he had so oflen 
described, would, she said, be to her a source of pleasure in- 
describable. 

Prior to the death of Sir Thomas, he had imparted to Don 
Francisco those circumstances which had caused such evident 
disunion between his wife and himself, and which she, from 
delicacy towards the man to whom she was united in law 
though not in heart, would never name even to a parent. 

As our knowledge extends even beyond that of Sir Thomas, 
we will relate not only what fell from the lips of the expiring 
and repentant Nabob, but such circumstances as were other- 
wise accessory to the misunderstanding between the destitute 
orphan and her youthful lover. 

General Melford had been united to the beautiful found- 
ling a few weeks only, when the confidential maid of his former 
wife became alarmingly ill. On learning that she was consider- 
ed in great danger, she sent to entreat her young mistress to 
visit her immediately. 

" It is fearful to see her agony," said Elvira's nurse, by 
whom the message was delivered, ** lest she should die before 
she can see you ; I doubt there is some great sin on her 
mind." 

Ever kind and considerate to those beneath her, Lady Mel* 
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ford wanted not the incentive of curiosity to induce her to 
hasten to the apartment of Johnson, whom she found suffering 
even more severely from the stings of conscience than from 
the agony of a painful disease. 

Not without difficulty and long and repeated pauses was she 
enabled to relate the following circumstances, which we shall 
endeavor, as much as possible, to separate from the interrup- 
tions caused by pain of mind or body. 

" I lived with Miss Randolph many years in England, as 
her favorite and confidential domestic, consequently, when she 
determined upon proceeding to India, I readily agreed to ac- 
company her, and as readily, when she expressed a wish that- 
I should do so, became the personal attendant, or ayah, to the 
rich Mrs. Melfprd. Here I lived as the trusted servant of the 
latter, but as the paid spy of my former mistress. I early dis- 
covered that Miss Randolph purposed becoming the wife of 
General Mel ford ; she formed this plan in consequence of a 
rumor being prevaleni that my mistress then suffered from a 
complaint which must ere long prove fatal, which rumor I con- 
firmed from my own knowledge. Lynx-eyed as she was, she 
soon perceived that in yourself, though little more than a child, 
^ she would have a powerful rival. To prevent this became her 
earnest endeavor, consequently, she encouraged in you that 
tendency to romance you had before evinced, in the hope that, 
should General Melford, on the death of his wife, propose to 
you, your romantic disposition might induce you to prefer love 
in a cottage to unbounded wealth with a man more than old 
enough to be your father. 

** Young Mr. Lorimer no sooner arrived, than he became 
an unconscious auxiliary ; and Miss Randolph had the pleasure 
of perceiving that you were both ages gone in love, though 
still almost children in years. To promote this attachment, 
and yet keep it .secret, became her principal aim, since she 
wished to have the power of making use of this knowledge in 
, whatever way might hereafler appear most Jikely to forward 
her own views. 

" Upon one occasion she overheard Mrs. Melford question 
you on the subject of your affection for Mr. Lorimer, express- 
ing at the same time a decided approbation of it, and adding 
much information respecting the disposal of her property when 
she should be no more. 

*' When Mrs. Melford died, a will, of a diametrically oppo- 
site nature to that named by her to you, was produced 1 

'^ The facts were, as I shall now state. When Mrs. Mel- 
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ford became so ill that no possibility of her recovery remained, 
Miss Randolph resolved to remove the will, the contents of 
which she had, as I have said, previously become acquainted 
with, and to substitute another, leaving the whole of Mrs. Mel- 
ford's property to Sir Thomas. 

'' This she accomplished through my agency, as, when sit- 
ting up with my mistress, during her last illness, I had an op- 
portunity of opening her cabinet when she was under the influ- 
ence of opiates. 

"It was not difficult to find a person. competent to the fabri- 
cation of a will, who would undertake it, since Miss Randolph 
silenced all scruples by an engagement to pay a large sum of 
money in case of success. 

" Your grief on my mistress's death gave your governess en- 
tire power over every thing, which she made use of for her own 
purposes, sending' a messenger to the General to inform' him of 
his wife's death, and requesting him to come to Calcutta with- 
out a moment's delay, as something of t1|^ greatest importance 
to his interest depended upon his immediate presence there. 

'* The tender manner* in which Miss Randolph received my 
master could not have been misunderstood, had not her aim 
been ^sufficiently apparent before, though, with affected igno- 
rance of her meaning and real coldness, he turned from her, 
and inquired after you, who, he appeared distressed to learn, 
were ill in bed. 

" Indignant at the reception her advances met with, Miss 
Randolph told me she regretted the part she had taken, but 
there was no retreat, as she had herself sealed the cabinet 
which contained the will, in presence of the principal domes- 
tics ; consequently, she felt that the ungrateful man must reap 
all the benefit of that fraud, the advantage of which she had 
hoped to share with him. 

" Resolved not to give up the chance of becoming General 
Melford's wife without a struggle, she openly acknowledged 
her attachment to .him, with her consequent wish to aid in 
forwarding his fortunes. She then related the step which her 
love for him had induced her to take, and added, while tears 
streamed down her cheeks, that she looked for her reward in 
his affection alone. 

" In astonishment and, consternation, the General had listen- 
ed to her recital, and, when she concluded, replied as follows, 
' I thank you. Miss Randolph, for the regard which you ex- 
press for me, though I deeply regret that you have chosen to 
show it as you say you have done, since I shall be compelled 
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tt> expose your conduct to the world, and I fear it wili require 
more influence than I possess to screen you from punishment, 
if you do not take flight previous to the disoorery.' 

*' * Monster/ exclaimed the disappointed lady, * you dare not 
for your life expose me, for I will say it was by your orders the. 
will was forged, and, since the whole property is left to you, 
who will doubt it ? As for your scornful refusal of myself, I 
know the cause — ^I know that you love that baby-faced child — 
but, child as she is, she already loves young Lorimer.' 

" * I know it ; but, my dear Miss Randolph, don't you think 
it would be better for us both were we to remain friends ; for,, 
although I cannot make you my wife, you might become, with 
a little manoeuvring, the wife of a person of much higher rank, 
for Lorimer's cousin. Lord St. Clair, is in a decline, if not 
already dead, and he is the next heir; gain him if you can ; I 
will aid you, and do you in return assist me to obtain Elvira.' 

** For a moment she hesitated, and her tears were suspended ; 
then, holding out her liand, she replied, * Agreed, provided you 
keep the secret of the will, and give me thirty thousand 
pounds.' 

*' ' I cannot I impossible ! the will must be replaced. I can- 
not suffer myself to be benefited by a forgery,' said the Gene- 
ral, in an agitated manner. 

" * Then,' answered Miss Randolph, * our compact is ended, 
since your only chance of success with Elvira is in leading her 
to believe she is utterly dependant upon you. Do you think 
a beautiful girl of sixteen, with an immense fortune, will give 
up the man of her heart, and marry one whom she has hitherto 
regarded as a father 1 No— but, deprive her of her wealth, and 
I will undertake to make her your wife. The deed is already 
done, and, after all, what is it? Do we mean to rob her? 
certainly not. All you wish is yourself to bestow upon her that 
property which, unjustly, your late wife had bequeathed to her.* 

" General Melford still hesitated ; but the arguments of his 
companion, aided by his own wishes, finally triumphed over 
his principles, and they parted, after promising to aid each 
other to the utmost extent of their power. 

** When the jewels were not forthcoming, which were your's 
by deed of gift, the General and Miss Randolph were equally 
surprised ; but, although the latter suspected and taxed me 
with the theft, it was so desirable not to call attention to the 
disposition of the late Mrs. Mel ford's property, that no seriouv 
inquiry was set on foot respecting them. 

** In consequence of the plan arranged between my master 
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«ad Miss Randolph, you were iadueed to write to Mr. Lorimer^ 
resigning all expectation of an union with him. Your motive 
was, that you might not impoverish him, since you believed 
yourself a beggar, but you did not tell him so ; he, on the con- 
trary, was led to believe that the wealthy heiress would no lon- 
ger think of uniting herself to a mere soldier of fortune ! 

** Miss Randolph, having determined upon quitting the 
house of the General, that she might better forward both her 
own plans and his, desired me, on the evening before her de- 
parture, to bring a pan of charcoal into her room ; when, tak- 
ing from a cabinet various large packets of papers, she threw 
them on the fire, watching until the flames enveloped the whole 
mass, and till they died away, leaving the immense pile appa- 
rently shrunk into a small heap of black flakes, on which a 
few bright sparks still lingered as she left the room. No soon- 
er did the sound of her retreating footsteps cease, than I bolted 
the door, took the smouldering fragments off the charcoal, 
and then stamped on them with my feet, when I found, as I ex- 
pected, although the outer part was burnt to ashes, the centre 
was uninjured, and that centre was the real will of Mrs. Melford ! 

^* Hastily hiding my treasure in my bosom, I Hew with it to 
my apartment, in an ecstasy of joy. Not that I thought of 
making a proper use of it, but I felt that I had Sir Thomas 
and Miss Randolph in my power, and that my valuable jewels 
were now my own, since no one durst wrest them from me. I 
thought not, as I secreted my treasure, of that Eye which beholds 
not only all our actions, but every wish of our wayward hearts I 

"The marriage of Mr. Lorimer, which soon afterwards took 
place, had the effect that was expected upon you. You imme- 
diately acceded to the general's wish to become his ! When I 
saw how your smiling, blooming face was changed, when I be- 
held the tears stream down your pale cheeks, I wished I had 
never deprived you of your wealth. * But, now,' said I, * it is 
too late to do any good by restoring it ; Mr. Lorimer is lost to 
her, and she will get all her riches back, except the jewels, 
when she is my master's wife.' 

** From the day of your marriage, I have never known one 
moment's cessation from pain. Sometimes it is in my head, 
sometimes in my heart, and sometimes, in the middle of the 
night, a voice whispers in my ear, * Restore the fruit of your 
iniquity; restore th^ will, restore the jewels, to the injured 
orphan.' I thought H all a dream until last night, when I saw 
my late mistress, as plainly as I now see you, and she looked 
so pal6, just as whei^ she expired, and in a hollow voice she 
murmured, ' Do justice to Elvira before you die I' ", 
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Many times, daring the above recital, the pained and aston- 
ished bride had poured a cordial down the throat of the almost 
dying woman ; she now, though scarcely able to support her- 
self, raised the head of the wretched penitent, and, as by the 
aid of a fan she endeavored to revive her, she felt more than 
half inclined to call for assistance, since the strange wildness 
of the latter part of her discourse caused her to hope that the 
whole story was the coinage of a bewildered brain. When 
Johnson had recovered a little strength, she whispered, *' Gom^ 
near, madam." 

'* I am near, very near, dose to you." 

** My eyes are dim, let me feel you again ; there, that will 
do ; now place your hand on the mattress at my back ; there, 
within it, are the jewels and the will ; have you got them yet ?" 

Mrs. Mel'ford did as she was directed, and drew out a singed 
packet, and several small packages containing something hard. 

^' Take theta away ; hide them until you can place them in 
Sleety ; let no one know they are in your possession until you 
reach England, Oh! that I had never left it; but a load is 
* off my conscience. I shall now die m peace." ' 

Johnson lived but a few hours ^fter the above confession tind 
restitution. Her young mistress rejected with some satisfac- 
tion, (in the midst of her distress and indignaition at having 
been thus duped) that some days must elapse before the return 
of the general, which would give her time to determine upon 
the plan she^ should pursue. So that, when he arrived, she 
was fully prepared to inform him of her knowledge of his 
fraudulent conduct, and of her intended separation from him. 

With equal surprise and pain did Generid Mel ford listen to 
the recital of his fair bride; who, with, eyes sparkling with in- 
dignation, and her small form alHiost dilating into majesty, 
made him cower beneath her glance. 

In vain did he attempt to exculpate himself, and throw the 
larger portion of blame on Miss Randolph ; he only caused 
her look of indignation to change to one of confeifnpt. 

Finding that nothing he could urge would be received in 
extenuation of his conduct. General Melford said, ** I never 
meant to defraud you, Elvira, of what was intended to be 
your's ; but, when I found that a forged will had been placed 
by Miss Randolph in my wife's cabinet, as I could not remove 
it without exposing her, I thought it better it should remain, 
since, in case of our marriage, it would be of little importance 
whether the property were your*s or mine." 

*^ True/' replied Mrs. Mellbrd, contemptuously, ^* but, per- 
haps we never might have married." 
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*' What we migbt have done we cannot say ; what we have 
done we know. We are married ; and, though you may pub- 
lish to the world your knowledge of the fraud that has been 
committed, it may be well to remember that you will only thus 
eiq>ose your husband — that man who in your infancy saved 
you from destruction— to the contempt and scorn of the wprld. 
Continue to reside under my roof, keep this secret locked 
within your own breast, and I will make over to you all the pro- 
perty which Mrs. Me] ford intended to be your's ; I will like- 
wise enter into the most solemn engagement never to intrude 
upon you, but with your leave ; and that you shall be entire 
mistress of your own time, ^as of your own purse." 

To this proposal, after some consideration, she assented; 
consequently, from that day. General Melford and his beautiful 
young wife lived in the same house almost as strangers. 

With that power over him which tke knowledge of his guilt 
gave her, the indignant Elvira dicttted to the arrogant Nabob, 
at the same time that, from having been deceived in all those 
in whom she had confided, she became frequently nervous, 
melancholy, and capricious. 

On quitting the house of General Melford at Calcutta, Miss 
Randolph had, with consummate address, contrived to throw 
herself in the way of young Lorimer, then suffering under the 
disappointment of all his dearest hopes. With affected sym* 
pathy she soothed his wounded pride ; but her kindness and 
attention, her accomplishments, her beauty, her fine eyes, fill- 
ed with tears, filled in tender commiseration upon his mourn- 
ful countenance, could not withdraw his thoughts from the 
blow inflicted by the apparent levity, selfishness, and inconstant 
cy of Elvira Melford. 

Miss Randolph having informed Lorimer of the acquisition 
of fortune she had obtained, as she said, by the unexpected 
death of a rich relation, added, /'Oh, that my relative had 
lefl a property to me, equal to that of the late Mrs. Melford ! 
Then might I be excused, if, in defiance of those restraints to 
which my sex must submit, I offered to share it with him I love, 
at the same time that I promised, by the devotedness of my 
attachment, to heal the wound made by another's avarice and 
inconstancy. But alas ! what in the owner of hundreds of 
thousands would be an act of npble and disinterested affection, 
in one possessing comparatively so small a pittance would be 
looked upon as boldness only." 

It was impossible for a very young man, smarting under 
the wound which had appeared to be so wantonly inflicted, to 
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hear these sentiments daily more than insinuated by a beau- 
tiful and attractive woman, who seemed to live but in his sight, 
without feeling something nearly allied to love mingle with 
his gratitude and admiration. Perhaps a wish that Elvira 
might perceive how little he felt her inconstancy might aid Miss 
Randolph's cause, who, aware that a heart may frequently be 
caught on its rebound, seized a lucky moment in which to 
draw him into an engagement. His faith being once plighted, 
there was little difficulty in hurrying on the marriage. SetUe- 
ments she would not hear named, since, she said, he who pos- 
sessed her heart should possess her fortune ; in fact, Miss 
Randolph had taken care that, in the deed of gift from Gen- 
eral Melford, her property, so dishonorably obtained, was 
placed on trust for her use alone. Thus, within a very short 
period, she became the wife of Lorimer. 

The day following the marriage, a packet reached the bride- 
groom, the Contents of which were to inform him of the death 
of Lord St. Clair. 

"How extraordinary, that I should not earlier have receiv- 
ed this ! The ship which conveyed it arrived at Calcutta more 
than three weeks ago. I was anxious to gain some account 
of his lordship's health, since my former letters had stated 
his increased indisposition. There has been some strange 
negligence, into which I must inquire." 

" Think not of it, my love," replied his wife, with a bewitch- 
ing sm'ile, " since this delay has enabled me to evince my dis- 
interested affection. Although I ventured to let the poor Lo- 
rimer know that I loved him. Lord St. Clair must ever have re- 
mained in ignorance of the devotion of this too fond heart." 

Lorimer, or, as he must now be called. Lord St. Clair, in 
reply, assured his fair bride that the principal pleasure he felt 
in this acquisition of rank arose from his conviction that she 
would henceforth move in a sphere suited to her beauty and 
accomplishments. 

Accident soon discovered that the letter had been kept back 
by Miss Randolph's machinations, until she had secured her 
prize ; she having previously, through Qenei-al Melford's aid, 
obtained the knowledge of Lord St. Clair's death, although his 
heir, being at some distance from the coast, and not having 
any one interested in procuring information for him, had re- 
mained in Ignorance of the event. 

From the moment of this discovery. Lord St. Clair viewed 
with suspicion not only every present but every previous act of 
his wife's, consequently he was soon enabled to ascertain that 

17* 
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he had been porposelj misled respecting his beloved Elvira* 
The alight hold which Lady St. Clair h^ obtained over her 
husband's affection was thus shaken, never again to be re- 
newed ; therefore, when, prior to her death, she acknowledged 
all her criminal and deceptions conduct, she had little to con- 
fess for which he was not fully, prepared. 

Upwards of two years have elapsed since Lady Melford be- 
came a widow, and about as many weeks since she asain be- 
came a wife I Lord St. Clair, restored to health and happiness, 
looks like the Lorimer of former days, improved by further 
intercourse with the world, while Lady St. Clair appears in his 
eyes to have retained all the beauty, archness, naivete, and 
grace of the youthful Elvira, whom he iirst loved, added to 
the higher polish and more cultivated mind of riper years. 
Their present happiness more than compensates in the opinion 
of both for the misery they formerly endured. 

Don Francisco, rejoicing in the restored felicity of his 
daughter, and in having found in a son-in-law a companion conr 
genial to himself, passes much of his time with them. He has 
a suite of apartments appropriated to his use, at his. lordship's 
principal country seat, notwithstanding which he purposes 
shortly to have a residence of his own contiguous to them. 

Mrs. Damer has at length been prevailed upon to take up her 
abode with Mr. and Mrs. Mordaunt, since they observed she 
could no longer urge as an objection that the young and old 
were unsuited to reside together ; for, if she was become old, 
they could no longer be considered young, added to which, 
Mrs. Mordaunt said, she felt those hours so lonely in which her 
husband was occupied by the duties of his parish, or in literary 
pursuits, that her mother's society would be more valuable to 
her than ever. 

E^ch year, Mrs. Damer spends several weeks with her grand- 
daughters, generally bestowing rather the larger portion of her 
time upon Emma, whose two children, Edward and the infant 
Emma, she thinks the most lively and the best children she 
ever saw — always excepting their mamma — although she ge- 
nerally adds,** Mary and Emma Mowbray are sweet little blue 
eyed fairies, and very good." 

Mr. Mowbray and his fair partner are so happy in their 
pretty parsonage, and in attending to the various duties of an 
extensive parish, so perfectly satisfied with the society of each 
other, and with the progress their children ipake in sundry in^ 
fantile accomplishments, (Mary being able to repeat the alphabet 
and to lisp sereral very edifying nursery rhymes, and Emma 
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almost to walk alone) that they wish for do variety beyond that 
of their own delightful family circle. And even Mrs. Mor- 
daunt is surprised that she should ever have thought Mary cal- 
culated for any station, except that she now so respectably and 
so happily occupies ! 

Of Sir Edward and Lady Melville, if we have not failed in 
depicting their characters, it is unnecessary to say more than 
that, being themselves as faultless as the imperfections of hu- 
manity will admit, and setting an example of every virtue to 
all around them, they are ever lenient towards the errors of 
others. Thus, while happy in each other, and followed by the 
blessings of the poor, they are beloved by 'those in a higher 
station. 

At the earnest request of her son and daughter, the dowager 
Lady Melville continued to reside under that roof which has 
during so many preceding years been her home, since from the 
extent of the mansion she is enabled to do so without appre- 
hension of proving any restraint upon either ; whilst in wit- 
nessing their felicity, her own youth seems once more to be re~ 
newed. 

Mr. Prior no sooner learnt that Mrs. Darner's cottage was 
about to be vacated, than he proposed to become its proprietor, 
adding that, as the evening of life came on, he should still 
more enjoy the n^ar neighborhood of his old college chum, for 
that each year he felt less inclined to quit his own fireside in 
search of society. 

Mr. Mordaunt gladly assented to Mr. Prior's proposition^ 
which would cause him ever to have near him an old and 
valued friend, with whom he could spend an unemployed hour 
without fatigue or form; and Mrs. Mordaunt rejoiced again to 
see Mrs. Martha, who, notwithstanding the formality and cold- 
ness of her exterior, possessed a well-iuformed mind and friend- 
ly disposition. f 

The blooming Julia Ridstall has long been a happy wife and 
mother. The death of the old incumbent of Melford, a short 
time prior to that of Sir Thomas Melford, enabled the latter to 
perform his promise of giving the next presentation to Mr. La- 
burn, who immediately made use of his most strenuous and 
not unsuccessful endeavors to prevail upon the amiable girl to 
share his independence. Their union accordingly took place 
under the happiest auspices. Mr. and Mrs. Ridstall rejoiced 
that their eldest daughter should have obtained so eligible an 
establishment, not only on her own account, but likewise as it 
would afford, protection to her sisters,^ when death should de- 
prive them of that of their parents. Lady Melford,^ whiles 
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she grieved to part with her agreeable companion, parti* 
cipated in her happiness in the prospects before her. She ge* 
nerously provided the bride with a liberal and appropriate 
trousseau, and presented her, on her wedding day, with a bank 
note for two thousand pounds. 

On the death of Sir Thomas Melford, it appeared that he 
had at last recollected his relationship to Mrs. Ridstall, since 
by a codicil he left her a legacy of thirty thousand pounds. 
This sum to persons so moderate in their habits and wishes 
as were Mr. and Mrs. Ridstall was not only competence but 
affluence. 

George Tudor returned from the Continent after twelve 
months' absence, not only completely cured of his love for his 
old playmate, but considerably advanced in an affaire du cceur 
with ' the daughter of a gentleman in an adjoining county ; 
who, although amiable in disposition, and attractive in person, 
is far inferior to Emma in mental and personal qualifications, 
as likewise in those of fortune. Profiting, however, from for- 
mer experience, Mr. and Mrs. Tudor consented to their son's 
marriage ; and, by giving up to him a convenient residence 
within a short distance of Dartmoor, have gained an agreeable 
addition to their family circle. 

The Miss Tudors are still unmarried, and their father con- 
tinues to jest on the probability of their " leading apes" here- 
after. The invincible good humor with which she bears these 
coarse jokes has, however, gained Miss Jane Tudor such a 
station in the heart of a certain respectable country squire, 
who has nearly attained his grand climacteric without having 
taken unto himself a helpmeet, as to lead her friends to antici- 
pate a marriage between the parties ere long. 

A young lady, who is possessed of rank, fashion, and beauty, 
but who was destitute of fortune, has accepted the hand of 
Colonel Harris with the agreeable accompaniments of town- 
house, country-house, marine villa, deer park, aviary, conser 
vatory, four greys, and the fine breed of cattle, which Emma 
Mordaunt had declined. 

Captain Princox is, we are assured, quite in his element, 
since his principal employment, at this time, is perfecting him- 
self under a first rate danseur in Paris, in a new pas de deux, 
which is expected by the master and pupil soon to snpe^sede 
the waltz. 

Lord Belton is still a bachelor, and we think is likely long 
to remain such, should he adhere to his present determination 
not to marry until he can meet with the counterpart of Lad j 
Melville. 
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Sir Robert Barry is no more ; and his son, now Sir Robert 
Barry Dormer, in the enjoyment of squandering an immense 
fortune, leads a life of extreme dissipation, in which he is 
emulated by his wife. While the former may be seen daily 
drving a beautiful but frail fair one in the Parks, the latter 
may be observed exhibiting her fine figure on horseback, at- 
tended by one of the most noted gallants of the day, and in the 
evening in her opera-box, or at the house of some woman of 
fashion, (who is herself a promoter of cicisbeism in its most ex- 
tended sense) accompanied by the same individual. It is sup- 
posed that an understanding has been entered into by Sir Rob- 
ert and Lady Jane Dormer, that neither shall interfere with, 
or be a restraint upon, the conduct of the other, however fla- 
grant it may be. Indeed it is probable that not under any cir- 
cumstances would the baronet again be able to procure a di- 
vorce, his character being too generally notorious. Under the 
semblance of gaiety and recklessness. Lady Jane is in reality a 
very wretch. Her hollow cheek, sunken eye, and attenuated 
form, show the ravages which days and nights spent in the so- 
ciety of libertines, gamblers, and demireps of fashion, occa- 
sion ; and it is probable the time is not far distant when, on 
her death-bed, she may loudly accuse that false friend who, 
even in childhood, perverted her principles. Large as Sir 
Robert Dormer's fortune is, there is every prospect, should his 
life be long spared, of his descending to the grave in the midst 
of penury and neglect ; for he has lately discovered that the 
excitement of the turf and the dice are requisite for hjis exis- 
tence, and the sums he has lost, to sharpers and blacklegs, are 
such as to lead the frail fair, to whom he is attached, already 
to look out for some one to supply his place ! 

Miss Morris's novel of ^' Scenes in High Life, or. Love in a 
Labyrinth," has, I understand, already passed through two 
editions, whether from the personality of the narrative, the ex- 
ertions of the author's connections, or the intrinsic merit of 
the publication, we presume not even to guess, since we have 
never seen the work. Report says, that the fair author is en- 
gaged in writing a book to be entitled ** Ups and Downs, or, 
Whigs and Tories." 

Which way her politics tend we know not, since we do not 
trouble ourselves with any such matters, the great object of 
pur own writings being — ^o please all, as fkr as in us lies, 
without offending any — and to shoot folly as it flies in co- 
veys, not to aim at single birds. We will not attempt to stim- 
ulate the appetite of the public by a spice of individual satire. 
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or the tauce piquantt of personality. No : if the patrons of 
light reading encourage us again to cater for their amusement, 
we will, as now — to make free with Miss Morris's farorite au- 
thor, since she will no doubt be Shaksperian to the last — en- 
deavor '* to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature, to show 
Virtue her own feature, Scorn her own image, and the very 
age and body of the time his form and pressure." 



THE END. 
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